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REPORT. 



The very general prosperity attending the schools and insti- 
tations^of learning of this State for the past year, renders the 
task of making this report a pleasant and easy ona 

Plans which required years to mature, are beginning to yield 
a harvest of grand results. It is claimed that Michigan cannot 
at all compare -with other Western States, in the marvelous in- 
crease in population, or in the rapid development of material 
wealth. Be this as it may, of one thing we may boast: that in 
the facilities furnished for the acquisition of learning, we are 
the peer of any State; nor are we excelled by any in interest 
felt in the various institutions of learning, from the primary 
school to the TTnivereity. 

But, while we rejoice, as we surely ought to do, in whatever 
may encourage us in our work, we would not be blind to those 
things which are hindrances to the complete and universal 
success of our schools. 

The reports from the County Superintendents speak of fine 
school-houses and excellent schools, and of poor school-houses 
and poor schools, of school-houses, so-called, that are unworthy 
the name, and of the daily assembling of persons, in the ca- 
pacity of teacher and pupils, that could hardly be dignified by 
the name of school. 

From these reports we are led to see and realize, as perhaps 
never before, the real condition of the public schools of the 
State, and what is required to render them as efficient as they 
were designed to be. In many localities, vigorous exertions are 
made to remove every obstacle to their complete success. Many 
districts which have endured for years, a poor school-house, be- 
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The very general prosperity attending the schools and insti- 
tntions^of learning of this State for the past year, renders the 
task of making this report a pleasant and easy one. 

Plans which required years to matnre, are beginning to yield 
a harvest of grand results. It is claimed that Michigan cannot 
at all compare with other Western States, in the marveloas in- 
crease in population, or in the rapid development of material 
wealth. Be this as it may, of one thing we may boast: that in 
the facilities furnished for the acquisition of learning, we are 
the peer of any State; nor are we excelled by any in interest 
felt in the various institutions of learning, from the primary 
school to the Univereity. 

But, while we rejoice, as we surely ought to do, in whatever 
may encourage us in our work, we would not be blind to those 
things which are hindrances to the complete and universal 
success of our schools. 

The reports from the County Superintendents speak of fine 
school-houses and excellent schools, and of poor school-houses 
and poor schools, of school-houses, so-called, that are unworthy 
the name, and of the daily assembling of persons, in the ca- 
pacity of teacher and pupils, that could hardly be dignified by 
the name of school. 

From these reports we are led to see and realize, as perhaps 
never before, the real condition of the public schools of the 
State, and what is required to render them as efficient as they 
were designed to be. In many localities, vigorous exertions are 
made to remove every obstacle to their complete succesa Many 
districts which have endured for years, a poor school-house, be- 
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cause they felt compelledj^to do'so, from a want of ability to build 
a better one, are now feeling that the time for the plea of ina- 
bility is past, and are making preparations to erect a house 
comfortable and convenient The people are also becoming 
satisfied that it is not the cheapest thing that costs the least, 
and are willing to pay higher wages^ that they may get better 
teachers. Many of the things which are still in the way of the 
highest prosperity of our schools, will doubtless be removed by 
the present system of school supervision. 

Doubts were entertained by many with regard to the success 
of the system of County Superintendency. It was an experi- 
ment in this State, yet not an experiment new and unheard of, 
but one whose success was confidently predicted by its friends, 
froln its good results in other States. Fear was entertained that 
men unfit for the position would be chosen, if the decision 
should be left to the popular vote. The election shows that 
there was but little ground for that fear, as no better men 
could be found to perform the duties of the office, than most of 
the present incumbents. 

Immediately after the Superintendents came into office, they 
were invited to meet at Jackson, and nearly all were present 
Topics pertaining to the interests of the schools were discussed, 
as well as many questions pertaining to the duties of the office 
of Superintendent A plan was adopted to secure a uniform 
system of examinations throughout the State, and a uniform 
method of school visitation. 

An admirable spirit prevailed through the meeting, and 
all seemed zealously inclined to their work, and expressed a 
determination to perform faithfully the various duties of their 
office. With what fidelity and success they have labored, their 
reports will show. They will also show the favor with which 
this new system of supervision has beem received by the people. 
In some places the prejudice which at first existed against the 
system has given way, and it is now looked upon with favor. 

In those counties where the prejudice was so great as to in- 
dnce the SuperyisorB to fix the rate of compensation at the 
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lowest som the law would allow, and to limit the time to be 
employed by the Superintendent to the fewest number of days 
possible, the success of the system may not have been as man- 
ifest as in other counties where the Supervisors were disposed 
to second every effort of the Superintendent, and were ready 
to grant adequate appropriations of both money and time, to 
enable him to do a good work. In these counties the system 
is reoeived with the highest favor. 

The cordial reception which has been so universally extended 
to the Superintendents by the people, has been fully apprecia- 
ted by them, and has been deemed worthy of especial mention. 

BESULTS. 

It is quite too early to look for any very general results from 
the system so recently entered upon. There are some fruits 
already; or perhaps they had better be called signs of a coming 
harvest. One of these is an increased interest on the part of 
the people in the public schools. It is true this interest is 
spoken of as just awakened — such an interest is often transient 
and soon gone, but the conviction is expressed that this will be 
permanent and become pervading. If this interest were all 
that had been accomplished, and the securing of its permanency 
be all that could be hoped for from the present Gfystem of school 
supervision, the State would be fully compensated for all the 
additional expense incurred in its inauguration and prosecution. 

Another marked result of the new system, is the evident 
anxiety exhibited by the teachers to more thoroughly prepare 
themselves for their work. Fear that they might fail to secure 
a certificate, was doubtless the first motive to induce them to 
seek a more thorough preparation to teach, but a higher motive 
is already exerting its influence. The dignity of the profession 
and the importance of doing their work well are realized by 
teachers as never before, and are inducing them to seek earn- 
estly a higher standard of scholarship. No one who is at all 
fiuniHar with the present interest felt among teaoherSy doubta 
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that we are soon to have a much better class than have nsuallj 
been employed in the public schools. 

The frequent change of teachers in the schools, is a very 
serious evil, and one that has become nearly universal. It is so 
common that neither teachers or school officers think of making 
arrangements for more than one term. To employ the same 
teacher for a year is unusual, and for a teacher to remain in the 
same school for a series, of years, is remarkable. The rule is, a 
change of teacher with each term of school 

The eyils of this custom are by no means appreciated. In a 
single term there is scarcely time for teacher and pupils to be- 
come acquainted. When one comes to know the peculiarities of 
his pupils, and to understand their special characteristics, he is 
better prepared to instruct them. The pupils also, are in a con- 
dition better adapted to receive instruction, when they are 
thoroughly acquainted with their instructor. 

No school can secure a desirable reputation that changes its 
teacher every year. All of our best schools continue the same 
teachers for a series of years. A good school is not the growth 
of a day or a year, but many years are required to form a char- 
acter that will command respect. Yet the continued connec- 
tion of a teacher with the school is deemed of so little import- 
ance, that a change is made upon the slightest provocation, and 
often without any reason whatever, except it be that it has been 
the custom to change. This evil, it is believed, will be greatly 
modified through the efforts of the County Superintendents. 

Some of the Superintendents have commenced to organize 
^courses of study for the schools of their counties. This is a 
movement in the right direction. The random manner in which 
the various studies are pursued, must result in an utter want of 
interest in those studies, and there follows, as a necessary con- 
sequence, a loss of interest, then great irregularity of attend- 
ance, and finally the abandoning of the schools altogether, 
long before any thing like what is called a common school 
education has been acquired. 
la puTBuing a regular course ol atudy, the ]}upil has a defi- 
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Bite end toaocomplish, and this holds him to his worknntil it is 
finished. The power which our colleges and seminaries have to 
hold their students, year after year, lies very largely in their 
fixed courses of study. If the students were permitted to pur- 
sue this or that study, as inclination might dictate, and if they 
were allowed to continue any study so long as they might 
choose, and no longer, they would soon'lose all interest in their 
studies, and leave the college; the routine of duties it imposes 
being unendurable. 

A definite course of study not only induces students to pursue 
it a longer time than they would study without this course, but 
they will also accomplish very much more in a given time; for 
the work of a term is marked out, and each day's task is deter- 
mined. This fact acts as a constant stimulant to both teacher 
and pupiL With fixed courses of study it would be di£Scult to 
estimate the increase of valuable work which our schools would 
accomplish. But the best results of this arrangement can be 
realized only by retaining the teachers permanently in the 
schools. 

A plan has been adopted by many of the Superintendents, of 
bringing together patrons, teachers and pupils, those living 
within convenient distances, and holding a school celebration. 
A very deep interest has been awakened by these gatherings, as is 
shown by the numbers who have attended them. Hundreds, and 
even thousands are reported to have been present at some of these 
meetings, and the various exercises of the occasion were highly 
enjoyed. These are holidays, seasons of pleasure and rational 
enjoyment They are also opportunities for imparting instruc- 
tion, and making lasting impressions, that will be of great ser- 
vice to many, when called to grapple with life's stem realities. 

Many youth, while engaged in the exercises assigned them, 
which give peculiar interest to these occasions, have, for the first 
time, had awakened within them, those earnest desires and 
manly resolves, which led them to fit themselves for lives of 
noble effort and great usefulness. Then, let these celebrations 
be repeated in places where they have akeadj b^u \i<^di) ^sA 
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let them be introduced into all other countiea Men from any of 
the professions will be found, who would gladly aid the Super- 
intendent and teachers on such an occasion, and men not belong- 
ing to the professions, farmers, mechanics, merchants and otheref^ 
can easily be induced to take part in the exercises, who may 
utter sentiments which the children and youth will carry with 
them through life. 

The influence which the Superintendents are exerting to in- 
duce the school officers to make the necessary repairs upon 
their school-houses and all that pertains to them, should not 
be passed unnoticed. Improvements have already been com- 
pleted upon some houses, and many promises given that others 
shall be made during the present year. 

The school-houses in many districts are in a dilapidated con- 
dition, the grounds, small as they are, remain unfenced, and the 
whole appearance is unsightly, and extremely forbidding. This 
condition of things is suffered to remain, year after year, not 
because of the poverty of the people, nor because they are un- 
willing to be at the expense of making the necessary improve- 
ments, but simply from a want of interest Their attention has 
not been called to the matter with sufficient earnestness to lead 
ihem to act. The Superintendent will be a constant monitor 
calling for the performance of neglected duties. With but lit- 
tle extra effort on the part of the proper officers, an entire and 
speedy change could be effected in the appearance of the many 
school-houses that are now so repulsive. With the money and 
labor which could be easily secured, they might be rendered 
attractive and beautiful We hope to see these changes speed- 
ily effected, and the school rooms supplied 'with blackboards, 
charts, globes and all those appliances necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the teacher's work. 

From the reports of the various Superintendents, it appears 
ibat but little, if any, attention is given to the subject of ventila- 
tion. No provisicm whatever has been made to furnish a sup- 
ply of pure air to the pupils in the densely crowded rooms. 
Qd the wmtnxy, the great effort seems to have been, to pre- 
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Tent any change of air, and the effort has proved remarkably 
snccesefoL 

Having, by request, prepared a paper upon this subject, for 
the Convention of County Superintendents, the farther request 
was made, that it be inserted in this report Although the dis- 
cussion is a lengthy one for such a document, the importance of 
the subject would seem to demand that we should comply with 
the request 

VENTILATIOK. 

The objects of ventilation are, to supply pure air, of the 
proper temperature, and to remove that which has become im- 
pure. The demand for a constant supply of fresh air, arises 
from the wants of our physical natures. 

Air is the great purifier of the blood. The blood, as found 
in the right side of the heart, is a compound of three kinds of 
matter: 

1st. The part of the blood which has been returned from the 
extremities. 

2d. The worn out or rejected particles of the various tissues 
of the body. 

3d. The chyle which has entered the veins through the 
lacteals. 

This compound is in a large degree charged with carbonic 
add and water. Xn this condition it is entirely unfit to supply 
the wants of the body, and if returned to the extremities, it 
would create disturbance and general derangement It must 
first be sent to the lungs, and there be brought in contact with 
the air, which takes place in the air cells. 

By this contact the blood undergoes an entire change. The 
carbonic acid and water are liberated; oxygen from the air is 
absorbed by the blood, changing the dark purple compound to 
a bright scarlet The blood is thus relieved of the dead and 
useless portion and supplied with living particles, ready to be 
carried back to supply the constant waste of the system. 

To seourethe complete purification of the blood, pure air is 

a 
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required. Hence, air that has once been breathed, should 
never be inhaled a second time, for it is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, saturated with water, and contains a large amount of car- 
bonic acid. In this condition, it is unfit to be received into 
the lungs. ' 

Physiologists tell us that when air contains more than three 
and one-half per cent, of carbonic acid, it cannot be inhaled 
without detriment, and jet more than four per cent, of this 
acid is added to the volume of air inhaled at each respiration. 

A two-fold evil arises from breathing air thus vitiated. First, 
the blood which has reached the lungs charged with carbonic 
acid and water, must be returned to the extremities but par- 
tially cleansed, as but a part of the impurities can be removed, 
for the impure air received has its capacity for holding carbonic 
add and water greatly diminished. This is seen in the sponge; 
when partially filled with water, it will take less and receive it 
more slowly than when all the water has been expelled from it 
So the air, partly saturated, will receive less of the vitiating 
properties of the blood than when pure, and as a consequence 
the blood must be returned to the system in a condition to 
poison, rather than to build up and give renewed life. 

2d. The excess of carbonic acid in the air, acts as a poison 
upon the system. In pure carbonic add, animal life cannot be 
sustained for an instant; and when the air is impregnated with 
this gas, to a considerable extent, the efiidcts of breathing it are 
most manifest; dullness, stupor and dizziness are some of the 
milder symptoms ; f aintness, difficult breathing and insensibil- 
ity, are among the graver effects. 

The specific gravity of carbonic add ga£f, is greater than that 
of air. Hence, when mingled with air, it sinks to the bottom. 
If carbonic add gas, is in any way thrown into a tight room, it 
will at once sink to the floor and gradually fill up the room, dis- 
placing the air as surely as water would do it, if permitted to 
enter. Burning coals generate this gas with great rapidiiy. 
Place a vessel containing live coals in a tight room, and the 
room at once begins to be filled with this gas. If persons are 
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sleeping there, as soon as the room is filled to the hight of the 
bed, they will as speedily perish as if the room were to fill with 
water. Indeed, they would more surely and speedily perish, 
for water would doubtless arouse the sleepers and they might 
escape. But so stealthily does this gas creep over them, be- 
numbing the senses, rendering unconscious its Tictims, while it 
steals away the life, that their destruction is sure. 

With these few facts before us, we are prepared to examine 
the condition of our school rooms, when filled with pupils. 

In usual respiration, the oxygen of about 720 cubic inches of 
air is consumed in one minute, by one person. The air that is 
expelled from the lungs, contains four or five per cent of car- 
bonic acidi yet we can breathe but three and one-half per cent 
with impunity. It is found by experiment, that with the car- 
bonic acid usually found in air, what is added by the respira- 
tion of one person, for one minute, is sufficient to render 1800 
inches of air unfit to breathe. The impurities thrown off by 
the lungs by children, will not vary much from what adults 
would throw off in the same time. Although the capacity of 
the lungs in adults is greater than in children, the respirations 
are so much more frequent in childhood, as to make the amount 
of air breathed by each, vary but little. Besides the carbonic 
add, there are large quantities of water thrown from the lungs 
constantly. This passes off in an invisible vapor, unless it is 
rendered visible by being condensed, by coming in contact with 
cold air, as it does in winter, when it becomes fog, and even 
snow and ice, if the temperature of the air be sufficiently low. 
Vapor is also arising from all parts of the body, by insensible 
perspiration. The skin is constantly active, throwing off or 
breathing out vapor, from its millions of little mouths, so that 
not less than 3600 cubic inches of air are saturated with vapor 
each minute. By the lungs and skin, nearly four cubic feet of 
air are rendered unfit to breathe, by each person every minute. 

What then, must be the condition of our school rooms after 
they have been occupied but a single hour? If we should es- 
timate the space in our school rooms and tke nxunb^t olchiL- 
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'dren in them, we could get some idea of what the state of the 
atmosphere must he. 

A room 20 feet by 80, and 10 feet high, wonld give more 
space than is usually found in school rooms. This gives a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 cubic feet As usually arranged, 100 pupils 
could conveniently be seated in the room. But let us take a 
less number. We will suppose but 75 to attend the school. 
These would in one minute vitiate 300 cubic feet of air. With 
this rate of consumption, in 20 minutes the entire volume of 
air in the room, would be so far consumed as to render every 
part entirely unfit to breathe, if each should have his four feet 
given him at each respiration. 

But there are many parts of the room where the air remains 
comparatively fixed, and only a part of what is in the room 
reaches the lungs of the pupils, notwithstanding the currents 
and counter currents, which bring a part of the air to the 
pupils, which otherwise would never reach them; but while 
those portions in distant parts of the room have been making 
iheir way to these pupils, much of the air has been breathed 
over and over again; not that each pupil has been breathing 
over and over his own breath, but worse than that, for each has 
been breathing over the air expeUed from the lungs of those 
sitting around, impregnated with all that is loathsome and re- 
volting. Children are exceedingly fastidious about drinking 
from the same cup that others have used, nor does this fastid- 
iousness diminish as children grow older. But we never think 
of what we are doing, while swallowing cubic foot after cubic 
foot of air, hot and foetid, just blown from the lungs of some 
beer-guzzling, whisky-soaked, tobacco-steeped biped called a 
man. It is well for us that our organs of vision are as obtuse 
as they are, for if we could see as clearly as by the use of a 
lens, what is floating in the air we are often breathing, we 
should be anxious to flee from ourselves, and surely from all 
othera 

But the deleterious effects of what we breathe, are not dea- 
ixpyed heemue at blunted vision. Ohildren in the sdiool room 
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axe continnallj breathing oyer and oyer again eacli ottier'a 
breath. Besides this, the fires and heated stoyes are oonsom- 
ing the oxygen from the air, and thus diminishing the amount 
to be used by the children. In this contaminated atmosphere 
the pupils remain, not simply for twenty minutes, but usually 
from an hour and a half to two hours, and in yery cold and 
stormy weather, the whole three hours' session of school, is 
spent without opening a door or lifting a window. 

How then, do the children liye ? Many of them do not liye. 
But those who do owe their lives to the bungling work of the 
earpenter; for in spite of his skill and care thousands of crev- 
ices are acting as ventilators, constaDtly supplying pure air ia 
sufficient quantities to preserve life, and to enable the pnpils to 
pursue their work with tolerable success, but not enough by 
any means, to give them energy, and a freshness and vigor of 
life. 

Were it not for these undesigned ventilators, we should have 
re^'nacted the scenes of the Black Hole in Calcutta, so often 
dted, into which 146 men were thrust, 123 of whom perished 
in a single night ; literally suffocated, there being no means for 
obtaining fresh air. Of the few who remained, most lived to 
drag out a miserable existence under the influence of some ter- 
rible disease, contracted during that one fearful night 

But because our pupils do not thus speedily perish, we can- 
not therefore conclude that they escape all harm. We know 
that in proportion to the length of time impure air is breathed, 
in that ratio there must be suffering, and the extent of the suf- 
fering is determined by the degree of impurity. 

The evidence of this is seen in a hundred ways; in the list- 
less, uneasy condition of the pupils, in their dull stupidity, in 
the irritability of both teachers and pupils. 

The reason why so many are unable to attend school without 
&Iling sick, is largely owing to the condition of the atmosphere 
in the school room. 

How many almost immediately after commencing to attend 
school, complain of headache, dizziness, faintness, and soon 
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follow feyers, colds, consumption, death ; and all is accounted 
, for, by referring it to the dealings of a mysterious Providenca 

I am a full belieyer in Providence, particular as well as a 
general Proyidence. But so far as these results can be referred 
to Proyidence at all, they must be referred to a general one. 
God has established certain laws, and one of them is, pure air 
or death, and He does not see fit to work a miracle to preyent 
the operation of the law. Hence death follows as a necessary 
result of breathing that compound of death-producing ele- 
ments. 

The eyil of a want of yentilation is more fully realized Jin 
new houses, before those innumerable creyices haye been opened 
by drying, shrinking and wearing, which will ultimately relieye, 
in some small measure, from the evils at first experienced, by 
suffering the impure air to escape, and permitting pure air to 
take its place. 

The practical question then is, how the great evil of a vitiated 
atmosphere can be removed, and a pure, invigorating one 
supplied. 

If we would insure the health of those attending school, we 
shall find that it is as necessary to supply an abundance of 
' good, pure, wholesome air to breathe, as it is to furnish them 
with wholesome, nourishing food. Deprive them of either of 
these, and you cut off the main sources of life. To secure a 
wholesome atmosphere requires the constant removal of the 
air which has been used, and has become vitiated, and at the 
same time a constant supply of pure, warm air. Neither the 
removal or supply should be effected in such a way as to pro- 
duce sensible currents. It is better that cold air should be ad- 
mitted into a room, rather than that pupils should breathe an 
atmosphere impregnated with death. But the^impure air may 
be removed and the warm, pure air supplied, and that, too, 
without sensible currents. 

We know that carbonic acid is heavier than air, and there- 
fore sinks to the floor. Cold air is also heavier than warm, 
and vnll form a stratum lower than the warmer air. If then. 
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flues Bliould be opened from the floors leading to the basement, 
the constant tendency would be to draw off the cold air and 
gas. If the air and gas could be taken to an air chamber, con- 
nected with the chimney by some means, either directly, as a 
fireplace or coal grate is connected, or by haying a separate 
flue passing up with the chimney, and separated from it by a 
partition of brick, this would form an effectual means, to 
carry off the gas and cold air. The object of this connection 
would be to insure an upward current, t at would effectually 
remoye all the cold air from the rooms connected with the air 
chamber. 

The registers connected yrith these impure air flues should 
be placed in the floor or in the base board, bringing it down 
to the floor, otherwise there will be in the room a stratum of 
cold air. These flues are sometimes placed in the wall aboye 
the base. This leayes a stratum of cold air a foot in depth, in 
which the feet are constantly immersed. Hence the complaint 
of cold feet, by those sitting in these rooms. This stratum of 
air should be taken away. The method suggested would effect- 
uaUy accomplish this. 

Another thing is necessary to secure the remoyal of the im- 
pure air from a room, and that is, a supply of air from with- 
out. There can be no flow of air from a room faster than 
there is a flow to it, otherwise a yacuum would be formed. 

In buildings furnished with furnaces, a constant supply of 
warm air is secured. With a furnace also, a constant yentila- 
tion is readily obtained by the arrangement here suggested. 

Other plans, howeyer, must be adopted in most of our school 
rooms, as no furnaces are used in them. In these, howeyer, a 
yery simple plan might be adopted, which would secure a yen- 
tilation nearly perfect. In eyery school room the chimney 
should commence as low down as the floor, at least Build the 
chimney with two flues, one for the smoke and the other for 
the foul air. These should be separated by a partition of 
brick, the same as in the method already mentioned. A plan 
still more simple would be to haye a single flue in the chimney^ 
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and an opening at the floor, like a fireplace, and instead of 
leaving it open, a register might be inserted to regulate the 
escape of air. I would build a fireplace that could be used, 
having a brick hearth to protect from fire, with a movable reg- 
ister. A fire could then be kindled in the fireplace when the 
days were damp and chilly, yet not cold enough to require a 
stove. If at any time the upward flow of the cold air should 
be too feeble, a little fire kindled would secure a more rapid 
flow. There would, however, be but little difficulty felt on this 
score, whenever there was a fire in the stove. 

An arrangement like this, would secure the flow of the cold, 
impure air, provided other air could be supplied. This might 
be done by lowering the windows; this, however, would admit 
cold air only; this ought not to be done. Curr^its of cold air 
are extremely injurious to those who are inactive, and it may 
be, freely perspiring. But warm, fresh air may be obtained by 
placing the stove near the window, and putting a hollow drum 
on the top of it. Bemove from the window a light of glass 
and insert a sheet of tin in its place, with a hole in it as large 
as can be made. Then insert a tube into it, reaching to the 
drum of the stove. This tube should have a damper in it, to 
control the flow of the air from without By this means, a con- 
stant current of fresh air could be brought into the room, and 
heated as it passes through the drum. In large rooms where 
two stoves are used, let both be arranged in the same manner. 
The stoves, however, should be placed on the opposite side of 
the room from the chimney. The warm air should always be 
admitted into the room from the side opposite to that from 
which the cold air is taken oui This will secure the complete 
circulation of the warm, pure air through the room. 

In many school rooms, in which the attempt is made to secure 
ventilation, a very grave mistake is made in the size of the ven- 
tilator; too little space, by far, is allowed for the escape of foul 
air. In a room 20x30, the register should be not less tl),an 16 
inches square. This will secure the speedy change of air, in 
ibe entire room» 
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The foul air flues should be plastered with water-lime, as the 
acids from the smoke will destroy mortar made of common 
lime. Were it not for these acids, it would be better to make 
the partitions of the flues of galvanized iron. But the acids 
would be destructive to them; they would last but a few weeks 
or months, at most 

There ought to be in every school edifice, as many foul air 
flues as there are rooms. If there be two openings into the 
same flue, especially if one be above another, the rapidly up* 
ward rising current from the lower room, will, in a measure, 
hinder the current from the room above. If it should be found 
necessary to have two openings into the same flue, the opening 
should not be made directly into the flue, so that the flow of 
air from the room should strike the rising current at right an- 
gles, but there should be some material placed back of the reg- 
ister, in the upper room, to separate the current from the room, 
from the upward current, and turning the horizontal flow of 
air from the room, to a vertical current that will unite with the 
upward current from below. Galvanized iron could be used for 
this purpose. Let the iron be placed at the bottom of the reg- 
ister, inclining back into the flue, and extending a few inches 
above the register. In this arrangement the same principle is 
involved, as in a series of fire places, one above another, open- 
ing into the same chimney. 

The arrangement just spoken of does not, of course, contem- 
plate taking the cold, impure air first t^ an air chamber below, 
as before mentioned, but taking it from the room directly to the 
flue. 

A different method still, is sometimes adopted, yet involving 
the same general principles, and that is to have several registers 
in different parts of the room, opening into tubes under the 
floor, which lead to a main tube opening into the air flue, and 
also having a tube leading from the outside of the building, 
passing also under the floor and opening directly under the 
stove. This is to furnish the pure air needed. In this arrauge- 
ment it is necessary that the stove should be eiL<^Qj&^d m^ ^ 
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jacket of sheet iron; the air passing between the stove and the 
jacket, and thus becoming heated. This arrangement prevents 
all sensible currents of air in the room, and it is the best 
method for those about to build school houses and who propose 
to use stoves. 

It will be seen that the adoption of any of these methods of 
ventilation, will increase the expense of building but very little, 
and the real value to the schools in every respect^ cannot be 
estimated. The saving of the expense in fuel, would more than 
equal the additional expense in building, in many places, in a 
single year. By the usual method of heating, it requires a 
long time and a large consumption of fuel, to warm the room 
in the morning, for the air immediately about the stove has to 
become heated first, which causes currents of air in the room, 
carrying the warm air to different parts of it, and this becomes 
cooled by coming in contact with various cold objects, whose 
temperature is raised by absorbing the heat of the air. This 
process of heating is tedious and expensive. If the cold air 
could be taken from the room and warm air supplied, the time 
of heating would be shortened and expense saved. In an un- 
ventilated room there is always a cold stratum of air at the 
floor. The feet must be immersed in this constantly, keeping 
them cold and the head hot For successful study, the reverse 
of this is necessary. By the systems of ventilation now adopted, 
the feet are kept constantly warm. 

The necessity of well ventilated rooms for school purposes, 
cannot be over-estimated, and since the methods suggested can 
be so easily adopted and the expense is so slight, there can be 
no excuse for longer suffering this great evil to exist. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The following paper on Summer Schools, was read by John 
D. Pierce, of Washtenaw, at the Convention of County Super- 
intendents, held at Lansing, December 81, 1867, and unani- 
mously adopted, with a request that the same be published, 
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and also that the State Snperintendent embody the eame in his 
report: 

''The wise man tells us— that to everything there is a season, 
and a time to every porpose under the heaven. Hence, times 
and seasons, as well as places, are to be regarded in the estab- 
lishment of Schools. It is obvious that it would be unsuitable 
to build a School House in a swamp, or to locate one on the 
edge of a dangerous diS. Equally inappropriate would the 
hours of midnight be for the summoning of children to the 
school room. These things are so perfectly evident that no 
illustration can mt^e them plainer. Equally untimely and 
inappropriate are schools in midsummer. They are in every 
relation unprofitable, if not positively injurious. In the jery 
nature of the case it cannot be otherwise. I apprehend no one 
can be conversant with the schools during the intense heat of 
summer months without coming decidedly to this conclusion. 
Such certainly has been the result of my experience the past 
season. To me it is perfectly dear, that summer schools are a 
waste of time — a waste of money — a waste of labor — and a 
waste of intellect; involving in the end a loss of reputation to 
the teacher. 

"From the first of May to the fourth of July I visited about 
sixty schools. During this period they were generally well 
attended, and there was activity and life in the school room. 
On the daily register there was here and there only a note of 
absence; showing conclusively that interest in the school was 
as yet unabated. Then bright and smiling faces greeted you — 
vigor on the part of the teachers, and activity on the side of the 
pupils was visible — all seemed to be awake and in earnest 
Scarcely a complaint was to be heard from any quarter in 
regard to the management of the school. 

"But how was it afterward ? The whole scene was wonder- 
fully changed. Of the thirty schools visited during the hot 
season, not one-third were then in attendance which had been 
previously. Take for example, two schools visited on tliQ «»xii^ 
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day — up to July one numbered 22, the other 72, equal to 94 — 
one had 3, the other 27 — equal to 30. Schools that had num- 
bered from 25 to 45, were found with seven; none had more 
than twelve. One only retained any thing like its usual number. 

" But this is not all — nor is ifc even its worst feature. With 
this decrease in attendance, there was a like decrease in the 
life and spirit of the school room. Here one is nodding— there 
one lopped down, fast asleep — another has slipped under the 
bench and is stretched out reveling in his dreams. The teacher 
is depressed — ^her life and vigor are abated, and of course, the 
interest she once felt in her school is in the same ratio lessened. 
It is useless to complain; for in the very nature of the case, it 
cannot be otherwise. Besides, the heat of summer produces a 
depressing effect This is plainly visible in the minister and in 
his congregation. If ever there is a lack of activity, and if 
ever there is drowsiness, it is at this season. The teacher must 
be a salamander, and her pupils of the like order, to withstand 
unaffected, its influence; especially when the school room is 
unprotected by shades, or blinds, or even curtains, from the 
scorching rays of a meridian summer sun. Such a room is a 
vast deal more oppressive than the open field. 

'^Equally injurious are those midsummer schools to the repu- 
tation of the teacher. No matter how successful the school 
may have been up to this period, a decrease in numbers will be 
sure to be followed by a corresponding decline in interest. 
However unjust it may be, this will be likely to be attributed 
to the teacher. It will be forgotten that two-thirds of her 
pupils have been withdrawn from school for home work; that 
what remain to her are a few little ones; that all the advanced 
classes have been broken up, and that all that is to be done is 
to while away the time with them. To the question, how is 
your school getting along ? is it prospering ? The answer is — 
**^e fore part of the season it went on first-rate, but latterly 
it has run down, and the teaclier seems to have lost her interest 
in it" What else could have been expected? No reputation 
^a^ a teacher may carry into the school room, can be sustained 
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unimpaired, through the months of Jnly and Angust And 
hence no one who regards reputation will ever consent to teach 
during this season. 

''There should, therefore, be no schools during these midsum- 
mer months. Nothing can be more unprofitable in every 
aspect and relation in which they may be viewed, besides, being 
in some respects, positively injurious. As already afi&rmed, they 
are a waste of time — a waste of money — a waste of labor, and 
a waste of intellect The employment and expenditure of these 
at such a time, brings back no adequate compensation. It is to 
be remembered, also, that it deprives two-thirds of the children 
of each district of what rightfully belongs to them — of two 
months in each year of their school time, which no money can 
ever bring back to them. When haying and harvesting com- 
mences, the services of every child that can do anything either 
in the field or in the house, are needed; and hence called into 
requisition. This is well, and doubtless for the best. There is 
a necessity for it But the school terms should be so arranged 
as to meet this necessity, without depriving such as are thus 
obliged to leave school, of their just rights. And this can be 
done, and ought to be done. 

"If a district decides to have three months summer school, 
commence early in April The wet and the mud of this month 
are, in no respect, so detrimental to the progress of a school as 
the hot suns of July and August When it is decided to have 
four or five months, let tne time be divided into two terms, and 
commence the first early enough so as to end by the fourth of 
July, and commence the second about the last of August Let 
this be done, and the teacher and pupils will reassemble, and 
begin again, and go forward with renewed activity and zeaL Ob- 
servation and experience concur in demonstrating the inutility 
of schools daring the heat of the summer months. Let the 
appeal be made to every director in the State to apply the 
proper remedy. Spare our little ones and their teachers the 
burden and oppressiveness of the school room in the hottest 
part of the day, while yet the sun is pxxcsvmi^ YlSa <^^a:^<^ 
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through the heavens in his fiery chariot, and pouring forth his 
scorching rays. During his reign, when all is aglow with heat, 
and when beasts and birds bury themselves during these hours 
in the deepest shades, why should children be forced to the 
school room and confined there through six of the most oppres- 
sive hours of the day? When high schools. Academies, Col- 
leges and Universities all close their doors as this season ap- 
proaches, why must the primary schools be kept open? There 
is no reason in it, no right and no utility in it I trust this 
Convention will speak out on the subject, that a much needed 
reform may be effected." 

BEPOBTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Schools have been reported by the School Inspectors in fifty- 
eight counties in the State; the same number as in 1866, though 
Delta was not reported for that year, and no reports have yet 
been received from Chippewa for 1867. Twelve of the coun- 
ties reported have less than ten school districts; and in such 
' the law provides for no County Superintendent The office was 
filled under the provisions of the law, at the spring election, in 
foriy-siz counties. Of those elected, five have since resigned,* 
and one has been removed by death. The vacancies, with one 
exception, have been filled by appointment, by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. The following list will show the 
names and post office address of the County Superintendents 
at the present time: 



ooumT. 


HAn. 


p. O.ADDBSM. 


Allegan, 


Jas. M. Ballon, 


Allegan. 


Barry, 


J. H. Palmer, 


Nashville. 


Bay, 


P. S. Heisardt, 


Bay City. 


Berrien, 


H. A. Ford, 


Kiles. 


Branch, 


Vacancy. 




Calhoan, 


. E. Marble, 


Marshall. 


Cass, 


A. H. Gaston, 


Cassopolis. 


Clinton, 


E. Mndge, 


Maple Rapids. 


Eaton, 


F. A. Hooker, 


Charlotte. 


Genesee, 


L. C. York, 


Flint. 


Grand Traverse, 


H. F. Blake, 


Traverse City. 



*Jn BroDoiii einoe the dtoBd of the school year. 
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COTTOTT. 


Kim. 


p. 0. IDDBXai. 


Gratiot, 


G. T. Brown, 


Ithaca. 


Hillsdale, 


P. B. Cook, 


Litchfield. 


HaroD, 


C. B. Cottrill, 


Port Austin. 


logham, 


G. W. Brown, 


Williamston. 


loDia, 


E. V, M. Brokaw, 


Portland. 


Isabella, 


A. Fox, 


Isabella. 


JacksoD, 


A. B. Darragh, 


Jackson. 


Kalamazoo, 


Daniel Patnam, 


Kalamazoo. 


Kent, 


C. C. Bicknell, 


Cedar Springs. 


Keweenaw, 


Jas. Pryor, 


Eagle Harbor. 


Lapeer, 


W. T. Bartle, 


Lapeer. 


Leelauaw, 


0. Moflatt, 


Northport. 


Lenawee, 


C. T. Bateman, 


Adrian. 


Livingston, 


L W. Bosh, 


Howell. 


Macomb, 


D. B. Briggs, 


Romeo. 


Manistee, 


T. J. Bamsdell, 


Manistee. 


Mason, 


F. J. Dowland, 


Lndington. 


Mecosta, 


Z. W, Shepherd, 


Big Rapids. 


Midland, 


E, P. Jennings, 


Midland. 


Monroe, 


Chas. Toll, 


Monroe. 


Montcalm, 


J. F. Covel, 


Palo. 


Maskegon, 


D. McLanghlin, 


Maskegon. 


Newaygo, 


N. L. Downie, 


Newaygo. 


Oakland, 


Chas. Hard, 


Pontiac. 


Oceana, 


J. Boynton, 


Pentwater. 


Ottawa, 


C. Van der Veen, 


Grjind Haven. 


Saginaw, 


jr. S. Goodman, 


East Saginaw. 


Sanilac, 


Chas. S. Nims, 


Lexington. 


Shiawassee, 


T. C. Garner, 


Cornnna. 


St Clair, 


J. C. Clark, 


St Clair. 


St Joseph, 


C. M. Temple, 


White Pigeon. 


Tascola, 


J. D. Lewis, 


Vassar. 


Van Baren, 


E. A. Blackman, 


Decatar. 


Washtenaw, 


J. D. Pierce, 


Ypsllanti. 


Wayne, 


L. R. Brown, 


Rawsonville. 



The reports from the County Superintendenta, which here 
follow, will afford the reader much interesting information upon 
the working of the schools, which cannot be obtained from 
mere statistics; as well as concerning the personal labors of 
these generally active and faithful officers. 
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ALLEGAN COUNTY— James M. Ballou, Sup't. 

The graded*8chools of this county are in a more prosperous 
condition at this time, than at any former period. There are 
eight in number, and each one has a corps of competent teach- 
ers; and the liberal amounts voted for the su|>port of these sey- 
eral schools show the interest which the citizens have in this 
direction. The two oldest and largest villages of the county, 
Allegan and Otsego, for many years, supported each a Semi- 
nary, which retarded very much the prosperity of the public 
schools. 

Otsego first saw the error under which she was laboring^ and 
bought the Seminary and grounds, and proceeded to organize 
a graded school. Allegan has since followed her example, and 
the whole educational interest is now for the public schools. 
Within the last two months, Allegan graded school district has 
enlarged its territory, by consolidating with districts No. 2 and 
No. 8, and the school is now in a very flourishing condition 
under the supervision of the very efficient Principal. 

The Otsego Union School has not had any spring and fall 
terms this year on account of building a new front to the 
school building; but they will open about the first of January, 
1868, with new interest The Saugatuck and Douglas graded 
schools are lately organized, but judging from the splendid 
buildings, the moneys voted for school purposes, and the expe- 
rienced teachers employed in each place, these schools will soon 
rank among the first schools of the county. The Wayland 
school has now opened its third department It has just gone 
through a thorough process of grading and classifying. 

The country schools are making rapid advancement The 
log school houses in the newly settled towns, are fast giving 
place to framed ones which enable the teachers to accomplish 
much more. There is a great call for experienced teachers, 
consequently a much older dass of teachers is employed than 
formerly. In some of the newly settled districts they are una- 
ble to pay the wages which first class teachers demand and are 
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obliged to hire a younger class. A very large majority of the 
teachers of the winter schools are females, and they succeed 
equally as well as the males of the same age and experience. 

The school-houses in the older settled portions of the county 
are generally good, but in the newly settled part they are poor. 
The best school building in the county is at Saugatuck. It is 
built on the modem style of architecture, is two stories high 
and cost $10,000, and for a village returning only two hundred 
and thirty-three scholars in the district, it is a very good house. 

Otsego has built a brick front to the old school building, at a 
cost of $7,000. 

Allegan has yoted a tax to build two ward school-houses next 
season. The two buildings now in use are too small to accom- 
modate the schools. Douglas has a new building and a good 
one for a small place. Plainwell is in need of a new building. 
Wayland has built a new house for one department, upon the 
same grounds where the old one is situated. In the country we 
have all grades of houses, from a tasty, large, comfortable one 
to a board shanty ten by fourteen. The best country school- 
house is in the southern part of Monterey; and there are sev- 
eral others in the county which are very good, but the major- 
ity of them are very much below par. There are two brick, 
one hundred and twenty-two frame, and twenty-one log school- 
houses in the county. 

I have granted two hundred and four certificates to teachers, 
of which twenty-three were first grade, thirty-seven of the sec- 
ond grade, and one hundred and forty-four of the third grade. 
There have been very few failures, for the teachers have studied 
very hard to prepare themselves for the examinations. 

I have held two County Teachers' Institutes. One at Alle- 
gan, commencing August 26, and the second at Martin, com- 
mencing Oct. 7. At the first Institute I was assisted by my 
old friend, Mr. B. Barnard, Principal of the Saugatuck Union 
School; at the second, Prof. J. Bussell Webb, of Jackson, was 
with me one day. The number of teachers in attendance at 
both Institutes, was eighty-three. A good interest was mani- 
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fested at both places dariBg the entke sessions. I have visited 
ninety-eight schools taught by one hundred and eight teachers. 
The schools have nearly all done well. A few instances of par- 
tial failure were found. The reason of poor success in these 
schools was generally owing to the inexperience of the teachers. 
The average age of the teachers in the summer schools is about 
twenty years, a^d of those in the winter schools about twenty- 

twa 

The educational interest in this county is increasing. There 
is a great call for good teachers, and most districts are willing 
to pay good wages for competent teachers. Male teachers are 
receiving about forty dollars per month and board, and female 
teachers about one dollar per day and board. The parents are 
becoming more interested in visitiag schools than formerly. 
There is one more indication which greatly incourages me, and 
that is, the teachers are more in earnest about their work. They 
are laboring earnestly and devotedly to prepare themselves for 
teaching. They read the Michigan Teacher and other educa- 
tional works. They attend Teachers' Institutes and Associa- 
tions, and this spirit is creating a corresponding interest, not 
only among the children but also among many of the parent& 

A great interest is also manifested in the cause of Sabbath 
schools in this county. The Sabbath schools are not confined 
to the villages, but are found, a larger number, in the country. 
They are all in a very flourishing condition. I have visited a 
number of them, and found them accomplishing a good resuli 
A county organization is actively at work. It holds semi-annual 
meetings. 

A county Teachers' Association has been organized at two 
different times, but it has proven a failure on account of the 
villages being too far apart. I expect to organize some town- 
ship Associations this winter. 

I am aware that our schools are in an embryo state, but I 
feel very much encouraged in this great work, and I humbly 
trust with the blessing of Ood, we may be able to raise the 
standing of our schools year after year, and to accomplish this 
gloiioxiB result we will labor and pray. 
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BABBY COUNTY— John H. Palmee, Sup't. 

In reply to your Oircalar of Oct, 21st, I would report the 
condition of the school-houees of Barry county as being far 
below what they ought to be. I have before me reports from 
fourteen townships, and the average yalue of scbool property, 
not deducting anything for the yalue of the ground on which 
houses stand, is only $383 23. When in these figures we in- 
clude the Union houses at Hasting?, Nashville, Middleville and 
Prairieyille, whose reported value is $10,100, it is apparent that 
ihe general condition of school-houses in this county, is very 
IK)or. 

There is, excepting in a few localities, a degree of apathy 
'Bziflting that is appalling, so far as relates to everything of an 
educational character. In the schools are found every variety 
of text books, and every variety of teachers, excepting the best; 
these are few and far between. 

The reason for the dearth of good teachers, is found in the 
paucity of the wages paid. The average wages for female 
teachers is $13 98 per month, and for male teachers, $37 80. 

As a consequence of this kind of wagest, few persons care to 
teach that possess capacity for anything elsa For the nearly 
140 schools of this county, there have thus far been only 103 
applicants for examination. I have granted 87 certificates, as 
follows: 

First grade, six; second grade, twenty-seven; third grade, 
fifty-four. Had there been more applications, there would 
have been more refusals; but as it now stands, it is a matter of 
some inquiry as to where teachers are to be found for the 
schools this winter. 

One sentence is enough in which to show forth the value of 
our libraries: They are not read or noticed any more than if 
they were composed of patent medicine almanacs. 

I visited during the past summer, 72 schools; held, or tried to 
hold, one Teachers' meeting — ^three persons presented them- 
selves — ^and held one school celebration. 
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The office of County Superintendent is generally unpopular, 
the chief reason urged against it being that " we are paying a 
man eight or nine hundred dollars a year to raise the wages of 
teachers, and increase our taxes." That he shall work as little 
as the law will permit him to do, and outrage their pockets as 
little as possible, they have fixed his salary at $3 00 per^day, 
and $5 00 per annum for stationery. 
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There are in Berrien county, 157 school districts, (several 
being unreported by the Town Inspectors.) Of these I have 
visited 125, reaching a. few, however, after the schools therein 
had closed. All will be visited or re-visited, this winter. I 
have held a round of fall examinations in this city and the 
townships, besides examining many at my office, and have 
granted 37 first grade, 56 second grade, and 40 third grade 
certificates, to 126 (41 male and 85 female) teachers, a few 
having been twice examined. One number of '' The Berrien 
School Journal " has been published, as a convenient means of 
communication with teachers and school officers, and another 
will appear this month. I have also edited " educational col- 
nnms " in two newspapers of the county, and sent original and 
selected articles frequently to others. No Institutes have been 
held or Coimty Associations organized. They are new things 
in this quarter, and our teachers are not prepared for them. I 
am getting them prepared, and will report satisfactory results 
at an early day. A State Institute was appointed here for the 
last week in August Many teachers came, and many more 
were in readiness to come. It would have been, probably, the 
largest Institute ever held in Southwestern Michigan. But, from 
causes not necessary here to enumerate, it was thought advisa- 
ble to adjourn it on the first day. Conversational lectures have 
been delivered to the teachers at the fall examinations, and 
more formal lectures on education, to the public on the evenings 
alter examination. 
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The average condition of the school-houses in this county is 
good — better now than it was last spring. Eepairs have been 
made in many districts, and several handsome new sehool 
buildings erected. The union school-house in Niles has been 
extended at a cost of $12,000, and is now one of the most spa- 
cious and convenient in the State. Preparations are being 
made on a liberal scale, for the early erection of new union 
school edifices at Buchanan and St. Joseph. I regret to add 
that very few of our school buildings are provided with globes, 
maps, numeral frames, or apparatus of any description, except 
the Willson & Calkins Charts, which are foimd in a majority of 
the districts. Few are provided with means of ventilation, and 
some have no underpin^g, or out-houses of any kind. A 
spirit of progress, however, is abroad among the school ofiGioers, 
and I look for an early change for the better. The school-house 
sites are almost always tmobjectionable. 

Several graded schools have been formed during my term, 
and I have evidence of improvement in the other schools. The 
more incompetent class of teachers are dropping or being 
dropped out of the profession, and those who remain are seek- 
ing means of culture more eagerly than heretofore. Our peo- 
ple are getting wide awake to the educational movement. At 
the evening meetings I have met moderately large and atten- 
tive audiences, and much popular interest has been evoked by 
school celebrations here and there. I am assured that the an- 
nual school meetings have been generally well attended, and 
that appropriations for the current year have been liberal 
The rate-bill and boarding-round systems are gradually going 
out, and teachers' wages — especially for ladies — are slowly ad- 
vancing. Take it for all in all, I think our county deserves the 
commendation recently given it by the author of "The Gazet- 
teer of the St Joseph Valley," published at South Bend, Ind., 
which I beg leave to make a part of this report: 

<< A large proportion of the emigration into this, as into most 
of the other counties in Southern Michigan, has been from New 
England and New York. This fact accounts for the high de- 
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gree of perfection to wliich the common schools have there 
been brought. * * * It is not strange that Ber- 
rien county rejoices in the superiority of her common schools. 
No better exist anywhere, and in addition to them she has 
several institutions of what are claimed to be a higher grade. 
The union school at Niles is equal to any in the nation, and is 
one of the chief ornaments of that city, both in a material and 
higher sense. In 1860 there were 6,220 pupils in daily attend- 
ance at the several public schools of the county. This number 
has since been largely increased. To this fact may be attrib- 
uted the general intelligence of the people.'' 

I haye only to add that the Board of Supervisors have fixed 
my salary at $5 per. day for 200 days* services per year, and 
that everywhere throughout the county I have been received 
with a cordiality of welcome and assistance which argues the 
best results for the new system of County Superintendency in 
this rapidly growing part of Michigan. 



BRANCH COUNTY— W. S. Pebry, Sup't. 

In compliance with your instructions under section twelve, 
of the Act establishing the office of County Superintendent, I 
herewith respectfully submit the following report: 

There are in this county, 130 school districts, besides the city 
of Coldwater, which is exempt from the provisions of the stat- 
ute respecting County Superintendents. 

Unavoidable engagements prevented me from beginning the 
work of visiting schools until July 1st, so that I was able to 
visit but 65 during the summer session. 

A few of the school-houses in the county are so poor as to 
be nearly worthless, and about the same number would rank 
among the better class of houses; but the great majority of 
them are plain, comfortable, unpretending structures. Of those 
visited, I noted nine "unfit for use;" but in nearly all of these 
cases, the districts were preparing to build anew. Two fine 
buildings have been erected in the town of Coldwater during 
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the past sammer, each costing about $2,000. Qoite a number 
of smaller houses have also been built in yarious parts of the 
county. 

School grounds are sadly neglected. Only about one-half 
are sufficiently spacious, and not more than an eighth are suit- 
ably improved. Our people are too much occupied with the 
facts of wheat and com, to afford much time to the esthetics of 
either their dwellings or school-houses. Still the outer appear- 
ance of the school-houses is generally more pleasing than the 
inner. Walls, seats and writing tables are shamefully defaced 
witii cuts and marks. Exceptions to this in buildings of three 
or four years standing are very rare. 

Our school-houses are very poorly supplied with apparatus. 
A black-board is usually the extent. Only one-eighth of those 
visited have outline maps. A few more have Webster's un- 
abridged Dictionary, and two have each a globe. 

I find the schools too generally, very indifferently managed. 
Teaching in most of them is very emperical and aimless; too 
often a spiritless, mechanical routine. Good methods are 
rarely found; nor any well defined method, unless the old style 
of rote teaching can be dignified into a method. Instruction 
in reading is poor in more than two-thirds of the schools. 
Writing is quite generally neglected. Many schools are with- 
out classes in grammar, and in many others it is feebly taught. 
This low condition of the schools comes in part from the in- 
competency of teachers. Quite a large proportion of them are 
very deficient in the principles of orthography .and grammar, 
and to a less extent in the other branches. Hence, from our 
common schools, many pupils have gone out whose curriculum 
of study has only required them to know how to read and cipher, 
and whose teachers have engendered no habits of scholarly in- 
quiry and courageous investigation, nor even a taste for read- 
ing and new ideas. Comparatively few of our teachers have 
had proper opportunities to fit them for their work. Of 70 
teachers visited, only 38 had read any books on teaching, and 
but three had attended a Normal school. 
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With masy things to discourage, there is much reason for 
hope and cheer, especially in that the teachers manifest a 
gratifying desire to improve. 

At three Institates^held in October, there was an aggregate at- 
tendance of 140, earnest, working teachers, seeking a better 
fitness for the responsible duties of the school-room. These 
institutes were held at Quincy, Union City and Bronson. Each 
continued four days, closing with examinations of teachers for 
the winter schools. 

The attendance was larger than we anticipated, and the 
growing interest manifested during the progress of each, fully 
satisfied expectations. The day sessions were employed in 
class drills, discussions and short lectures, coTcring as far as 
possible, the work of the district schools. The eyenings were 
occupied by addresses from clergymen and professional teach* 
ers in the county. Considering the apparent interest awakened 
in teachers and citizens at these Institutes, good results may 
confidently be expected in the schools. 

One of the most serious obstacles to efiGident work in the 
schools, is the multiplicity of text-books. Except in rare in- 
stances. School Boards have not prescribed the books to be 
used in their respectiye schools as enjoined by statute. Hence 
many schools have a yariety of books upon the same branch of 
study. The subject is fraught with many difiGiculties, and the 
way out of them is not yet dear. 

The district libraries are in a ruinous condition. They have 
entirely disappeared from about one-half the districts, and 
where they have not, they are not read, increased or cared for. 
Kone of the penal fine money in this coimty goes to the benefit 
of the district libraries. 

I have examined 148 candidates, and granted certificates as 
follows: First grade, 3; second grade, 64; third grade, 69; 
total, 126. 
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CALHOUN COUNTY— E. Mabble, Sot't. 

« 

I haye the honor to submit the following brief report of the 
condition of the schools and school-houses as I have found 
them in this county. Also, a summary statement of the work 
done by me, and the interest taken by the people, &c. : 

There are reported by the school inspectors, one hundred and 
sixty-four districts, or schools, in this county. All have school- 
houses complete, or in process of erection. Not more than one 
in three of all I haye visited, has been found really fit for school 
purposes. Twenty-two, of about eighty-five that have been 
carefully inspected, I have pronounced passably good, and of 
the former, eighteen are first class; one of which can be found 
in the township of Bedford, one in the town of Battle Greek, 
three in the city of Battle Creek, one in Clarendon, three in 
Marengo, three in the city of Marshall, one in Newton, three in 
Homer and one in Penfield. Of course, no reference has been 
made to those not yet visited; but, on examining inspectors' 
reports, it may be inferred that there are several more very 
good ones in the county. A disposition is manifest on the 
part of the people, to build good houses where new ones are 
being erected. The great difficulty is in securing the proper 
mode of ventilation. I know of but one, (No. 4, in the dty of 
Battle Creek,) which approximates anything like a proper ven- 
tilation. In my visitations, especial attention has been given to 
ibis subject. 

SCHOOL 0B0X7NDS AND FIXTURES. 

Out of the entire number visited, only seventeen have been 
found enclosed with fences, and in most cases where there are 
shade trees, they have been planted by Nature. Many School 
Boards have promised to give this important subject attention. 

Forty-eight have been found with no out-houses of any kind. 
Forty with no kind of furniture — not even a " Webster's un- 
abridged Dictionary." Thirty-nine with no proper books for 
keeping the records of the schools or district accoimts, a fact 

•6 
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which may explain the reason why bo many Directors' reports 
are incorrect. 

libbarhs, 

In districts, have been so neglected that they only exist in 
name. In some cases the library money eyen has been ex- 
pended for other pnrposes than for the pnrdhase of books» 
Indeed, no apparent interest whateyer is taken in them. In 
qtdte ft number of districts there are none at alL I have called 
the attention of School Boards to this very important sfibjeei^ 
and hope a change may be wrought for the better. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that more than half of our 
schools are provided with a uniform system of text books» and 
of a high order, such as Wilson's, Parker's, Watson's and Sand- 
er's Headers; Davies', Stoddard's, Thompson's and Bobinson's 
Arithmetics; Monteith's and McNally's Geographies; Clark's 
and Green's Grammars; and many of the schools have Davies^ 
and Robinson's Algebras, Jarvis' and Loomis' Physiologies 
while a few have Natural Philosophy, (Peck, Ganot's) &c. 

Teachers haye, in many cases, succeeded yery well in adyano* 
ing their pupils, considering their facilities for so doing. Most 
hare taught the fundamental principles of religion. Of on^ 
hundred and thirty, only eighteen were found who had neither 
prayer, reading of the bible, nor singing in their schools. I 
regret to say that only thirty-fiye were readers of an educa- 
tional journal of any kind. Among the best, are found 
those who haye receiyed training at our excellent State Normal 
School at Tpsilanti. 

EXAMINATION OF TEAOHSBS. 

Up to this date I haye examined, and granted certificates to 
one hundred and twenty-two. Seyen of the "First Grade," 
forty*two of the "Second Grade," and seyenty-three of the 
"Third Grade." Except in one case, all haye expressed 
Owmadyea aa satisfied with the grade of certificate giyen; and 
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at the same time many have manifested a determination to 
merit a higher grade at the next examination. 

The people, with few exceptions, haye suffered their schools 
to go on from year to year with little, if any, knowledge of the 
efficiency of their teachers, or the proficiency made by their 
children. In conversing with them they seem determined to 
give more time and thought to this important subject. 

Nearly all agree that the Act creating the County Superin* 
tendent, was a wise one. In many instances, school boards 
bave left their fields of labor, and accompanied me in visiting 
their schools. 

As the busy season is now over, I expect to be able to ao- 
oomplish more among the people of various school districts 
throughout the county. 



CASS COUNTY— C. L. WmrNEy, Sup*t. 

Six month's time is hardly enough for County Superjnten- 
dents of Schools to look over the field of their labor, to see 
where they shall begin their work. In this time we have been 
able only to see what has been done and how; what needed to 
be undone to be better done, and what had been so well done 
as to be built upon. We have but established a point from 
which future progress is to be computed. To collect the data 
of the location of such a point and its bearings, has been the 
um of my summer's labor, and upon that I would respectfully 
report 

Oass. cotmty has 121 school districts, in which are 120 school- 
houses and schools, requiring a force of 133 teachers. There 
are three union or graded schools; one at Dowagiac, with two 
buildings and nine teachers, has a regular attendance of about 
600 pupils, working to a well regulated system of rules and 
course of study; the other at Cassapolis, has four teachers in 
one building, in whose care are about 200 pupils. 

The school at Edwardsburg employs regularly two teachers, 
and at intervals three. This and one or A>^o o\!![i^T ^iSckS^c^ 
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which employ at times more than one teacher, should adopt the 
graded system, but have not done so for fear of taxation. 

I have visited in person 118 of the districts of the county, 
and should have gone to all but for being called away to aid the 
State Teachers' Institutes. Eighiy-three of this number were 
visited while school was in session, and the work of the school 
and the movements of teachers and pupils noted. 

The small size of many of thd districts is a great fault One 
has less than 500 acres of land, and that land poor, and upon 
it less than $2,000 of personal property, with which 39 children 
are to be schooled. Some others have but little more to do 
with than this. Such districts must have poor, small houses, 
hire cheap, inefficient teachers but a short time, and even tiien 
have to bear large rate bills. Both the people and Inspectors 
are to blame for these small districts. The people seem to de- 
sire proximity to a school-house, and the Inspectors grant 
their wishes. In many cases two districts could well be put 
into one — in one case three small districts might be put into 
one — and in a large number of cases three districts could well 
be made into two, giving districts of fair size, the farthest resi- 
dents of which would be at no great distance from a good 
school, taught by a competent teacher, in a comfortable house. 

Some twenty-five districts have very desirable locations for 
their school buildings. They have fair sized lots, (well fenced 
in some cases,) and protected from sun and wind by shade 
trees. Far too many houses have small, open, unprotected yards, 
and others stand at a widening of the road, or on some odd 
piece of land cut off by marsh or lake. Most of the grounds 
have no out-houses at all; others only one, and a very poor one 
at thai Cass county cannot boast of more than fifteen first 
class school-houses, yet to this number additions are being 
made, or looked hopefully forward to. In many townships the 
districts have had good houses, but misuse and neglect are 
fast destroying them; in others, the small brick, frame and log 
houses attest the newness of settlement, or smallness and pov- 
ertj ol the district, or both. In the few cases in certain town- 
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ships, great pride is being taken in the building, secoring large 
and comfortable houses with modem improTements. Porter 
township takes the lead in this respect, and is followed by How- 
ard, Calvin, Yolinia and others. But little heed has been paid 
to yentilation as yet, save of the most unphilosophio kind, by 
open walls and joints. 

The better school buildings are supplied with improved for- 
nitore, in many cases of iron and oak, and have good tables and 
ehairs. In some are fotmd the great necessaries of the school- 
room, a plenty of black-boards, outline maps, charts, diction- 
ary, globes, &c., while in many, these things are almost entirely 
wanting, and in others have been furnished, but by neglect of 
teachers and abuse of pupils, they have nearly disappeared. 
Some means should be devised for the better protection of 
Bchool property. Many school-houses stand with open doors 
and windows from the close of one term till the beginning of 
the next ^ 

Schools are kept up in a portion of the districts in the 
county eight months in the year, while others have but six, and 
others only three. In many cases the schools are small through 
fhe summer time, the children being needed at home. On this 
account some schools have a short spring term, and dosing 
durijg July and August, have a fall term. This plan succeeds 
well, and is in great favor. Many summer and some winter 
schools are rendered small, and often broken up by the pros- 
pect of a rate-bill, a great bane to any schooL 

A great cause of small schools is the manner in which the 
miU tax is distributed. Wealthy districts receive a large school 
fund from the mill tax, while small and poor districts have but 
litUe means with which to support schools save by rate-bilL 
The first have a long term of free schools with this public fund, 
and the others can have a short term only by double taxation. 
Let the State educate all her children and they would be 
better educated. 

The teachers of Cass county merit the credit for doing well 
for the means they have to better their condition, or prepare 
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themselves for their work. Most of them have receiyed their 
training for their responsible daties in the very schools they 
assaj to teach. Some have had better opportunities at the 
neighboring union schools, and others still at the State Normal 
School, whose pupils are doing the State excellent sendee in 
Cass county. Would that more could receive instruction there. 
The majority of the teachers of the county feel the need of 
better and special preparation for their vocation. A County 
Teaohers' Association has been in being about nine months, 
and held four quite successful meetings. At one of these 
meetings a *' course of study" for the district schools was. 
adopted, and has been printed and circulated among the 
districts of the county. 

The better class of teachers in the county are seeking means 
of improvement and wiU do better work than heretofore. 
Those who have done little for the vocation fear to meet a rigid 
examination and are leaving for other fields of labor. Some 
betake themselves to domestic life, but it is hoped they will not 
be intrusted with the care of children until tbey have learned 
the first principles of primary instruction. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part of parents through- 
out the county which, if led aright, will do much to improve 
the state of the schools. They ask for competent, active teach- 
ers who will do their work well and see to the care of the 
school-house and grounds when delegated to them. 

Of the libraries but little can be said, except that they are 
little cared for. In two or three cases the libraries are a pride 
in the districts. A large number of volumes have been added 
since they were received, and funds raised and expended each 
year. Cases are provided in the school-houses and kept by the 
teachers, the best and most practical method used. Could 
every district thus provide a place at the school-house, and have 
an enterprising teacher to take care of it, and then use the 
funds that can and might be raised for its sustenance, the chil- 
dren would soon have a never-failing source of useful and en- 
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tertaining knowledge. By proper effort I think this can be 
done. 

The efScacy of the system lately inaogorated might be largely 
increased, by having the eeyeral districts report directly to 
the County Superintendent, and let him unite their reports^ 
He should have a voice, too, in the changes in district bounda- 
ries, thus preventing much wrong and aiding greatly in the 
work of regulating the size of districts. 

The Superintendent could be of far greater service to his 
eonnty, if he oould receive reports from each school in his juris- 
diction, each month. A system of monthly reports might be 
put into use, whereby the Superintendent oould know just 
what each school was doing each day, and summaries of these 
reports published monthly, would create a much greater inter- 
est among the schools than at present 



CLINTON COUNTY— E. Mudgb, Sup't. 

Many schools in this county are in an excellent condition. 
The houses are good, the grounds spacious and improved; the 
teachers earnest and efiGicient; the scholars well classified, the 
books uniform, and the people interested. 

While such is the condition of some schools, a large majority 
are inefficient. This inefficiency is mainly attributable to the 
following causes. 

Isi The districts have been divided and subdivided until 
they are too small and weak to support a good school; the 
teacher is not hired for ability, but 'cheapness — and as a poor 
teacher always makes a poor school, the result is, the schools 
are intellectually weak, sickly and dying. 

2d. A constant change of teachers has a very deleterious 
effect. Every new term brings with it a new teacher. Much 
time is lost in becoming acquainted with the habits, manners 
and capacity of the pupil, besides, as a result of this alternat- 
ing system, in place of experienced workmen, we have mere 
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apprentices — young girls just grown np— who adopt the busi- 
ness of teaching, not with a view of following it as a profession, 
but merely for some temporary purpose. 

3d. The diversity of text books is another fruitful source of 
inefficiency. Out of 130 school districts in this county, about 
20 have a uniformity. District boards have rarely given this 
matter any attention. 

4th. Another source of inefficiency is the apathy manifested 
by parents. Term after term passes, and not a parent enters 
the school-room. Whenever I have found a school regularly 
visited by the patrons, I have invariably found an efficient 
teacher and earnest scholars. 

SCHOOL GBOUNDS. 

The school grounds have generally been found in a very bad 
condition. Only 10 school-yards in the whole county are en- 
closed and may be considered improved. Clinton county 
affords as many and as beautiful groves as any other county in 
the State, and yet but five school-houses are surrounded by 
them. There are houses receiving the direct rays of the sun, 
when a removal of 15 rods would place them in as pleasant 
groves as can be found in Michigan. 

SCHOOIrHOUSBS. 

A large number of school-houses are unfit for use; but a 
commendable zeal is at present manifested in the erection of 
commodious and tasteful edifices; 16 country houses bave been 
erected during the past year, and as many will go up during 
the coming season. Our villages are awake to their own inter- 
ests, and are earnestly pushing forward the erection of school 
edifices suited to their wants. St Johns has voted> $10,000 
for enlarging thegpresent structure, erected two years ago at a 
cost of about $13,600. Ovid village will erect, during the coming 
summer, a beautiful brick building, at an expense of from 
$10,000 to $15,000. The village of Maple Bapids, although the 
district numbers but 123 scholars, resolves to build a splendid 
structure, costing from $6,000 to $10,000. Elsie is in earnest, 
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and ^rill -vigorond j pnsh forward the erection of a wood edifice 
sofficientlj large to accommodate 200 pnpila It will cost about 
$3,000. Waconsta village will haye a neat hoase ready for oc« 
capotion by the opening of another winter; cost of stractore, 
bom $2 000 to $2,600. OSie enterprising citizens of DeWitt 
Bie not behind in the good work. Money is being raised, and 
the work will go slowly but snrely forward. The present 
stmctare will give place to one larger and better. Heretofore 
no attention has been given to ventilation. There are only two 
houses in the whole county, in which this matter has received 
any attention. The furniture in many cases is unsuitable and 
insufficient. The seats are generally too high for the smaller 
pupils, and the teacher's desk in nine cases out of ten, is unfit 
foruse. 

SCHOOL VISTTATIOK. 

I commenced visitation of schools on the 20th day of May, 
and finished the 12th day of August One-half day was spent 
in each sohooL One hundred and nine schools were visited; 
10 districts in the county had no summer schools; 4 were dis- 
continued before reached, and 4 dosed before I was able to visit 
ihem. Two teachers were removed. In most cases, when I 
had opportunity to see the school officers, they have accom- 
panied me in visiting their respective sdiools. 

SCHOOL CELEBBATIOKS. 

Four school cdebrations were held during the summer. The 
first was at Hubbardston, and the gathering was the largest 
ever known in this part of Michigan. The Superintendents of 
four counties participated in the exercises. The second was at 
DeWitt The day was pleasant, the assemblage immense; the 
speaking was earnest, and the order and harmony all that could 
be desired. The number present at this mass convention was 
estimated at 8,000. The third, held at Daplain, was a veiy 
pleasant and profitable occasion. 

The fourth, hdd in Eagle on the 1st Monday of September, 

WIS an occasion of special interest Citizens have since in- 

6 
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formed me that the school meetings on the evening f oUowii^ 
were never before as largely attended. Every measure pro- 
posed for the improvement of the schools, was carried with 
bat little opposition. These conventions have proved of saoh 
real benefit that they will be multiplied another season. Be* 
sides these mass gatherings I have held fifteen educational 
meetings. Most of them were in the evening following lUh 
itation of townships for examinations of teachers. These 
meetings were well attended and the topics considered 
pmeticaL 

TEACHSBS' INSTITUTES. 

No institutes have been held. The board of supervisors 
have not allowed time for holding these important gatherings. 
The objection is that the county ought not to be at the expense 
of educating the teachers. If the education of teachers will 
increase the efficiency of our common sohoolSi I osn see no 
Ql^eoti(m to the appropriation of 8<»ne means in tibat direetioiL 
J held a private institute at Maple Bapids. It continued m 
session five weeks. About forty-five students^ from difEerent 
parts of the coxmty, were present I never have tau^^t a 
sdiool in which as much work was done in so short a time. 
The teachers were earnest and faithful, and were anxious to 
catch everything said regarding their studies or work in the 
school-room. I am convinced that the time of a County Su- 
perintendent cannot be better employed than in holding insti- 
tutes in which there shall be dass drill in connection with fa- 
miliar conversations regarding the work of the teacher in the 
school-room. More can be done for the elevation of our 
schools by such institutes than can be done by school visitation. 

EXAMINATION OF TEAGHEBS. 

Teachers have been active during the fall in preparing them- 
selves for the day of examination. Many who have been here- 
tofore engaged in teaching, are to attend school during the 
winter, in order that they may be better prepared for the work. 
Many have abandoned the field as a result of the demand 
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mSfde npon them for a higher standard of qualification. The 
result is, that there is likely to be a deficiency of teachers. 
Since the first of May last, I have examined 125 candidates; 
118 were licensed to teach, 13 received first grade certificates^ 
32 second grade, and 68 third grade; 26 of the third grade 
certifioates have already expired, leaving 87 licensed for the 
winter schools. By examination of records kept by the town- 
ship derkB, I find that there are 30 teachers in the county hold- 
ing certificates from the inspectors, whose licenses will cany 
them through the winter schools. Whole number licensed, in- 
dnding those licensed by inspectors, 117. Whole number 
required to fill the schools of the county, 140; present 
deScinqr, 23. 

MBRARTES. 

The district and township libraries in the county are of but 
little value. They are fast going to ruin, and unless something 
is done for their resuscitation, such a thing as a public school 
libraiy will become entirely unknown within a veiy few years. 



EATON COUNTY— Frank A. Hookkb, Sup't. 

During the past summer I have visited 86 schools. There 
seems to be a great diversity in the State of schools in different 
localities. Large villages or cities exert an influence which is 
felt for some miles around them. 

Sdiool districts as a general thing are too smalL The coun- 
try is too sparsely settled to admit of small districts. Yet I 
frequently find school-houses within a mile of each other. This 
seems in many cases to result from individual desire to have a 
school-house near. It is my conviction that rarely is it well to 
have districts embrace less than six sections, while in the major- 
ity of cases, did they embrace the maximum of nine sections, 
the schools would be much more effective. Under our present 
system, the effect of small districts is to create a necessity for 
rata bills, which invariably cause feeling and not unfrequentlj 
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considerable disturbance among patrons, to the great detri* 
ment of the school, and to the discomfort of the teacher. 

In the matter of school-houses, I have to report that as we 
approach the Tillages they become better, there being many 
frames, and occasionally one of brick. In the more remote and 
poorly settled districts, the old style of log building is still ad- 
hered to; and I regret to say that this is the case in many 
places, where there is sufficient wealth to warrant better. Yei 
withal, there seems to be a growing pride in having good build- 
ings; and frames, built after the plans suggested by the former 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. M. Gregory, are 
springing up in every part of the county, and I trust that in a 
few years Eaton county will be well supplied with buildings of 
this character. There is not sufficient attention .paid to the 
construction of buildings, the jobs being frequently let to 
incompetent mechanics. 

The number of log school-houses, as near as I can learn, is 
thirty-five; of which, by far the larger part are unsuitable, and 
a good many totally unfit for occupancy. 

Grounds are rarely provided; the highway being used for 
playground. 

Money spent for ventilation, appears to be considered as in- 
vested in a luxury rather than a necessity; and I know of no 
school building in the county which is provided with means of 
ventilation constructed on scientific principles. 

The furniture in most of the country districts is substantially 
made, but seems to have been in most cases, constructed with a 
view to its being used for various purposes, rather than to its 
being especially adapted ,to the uses of children. Officers have 
had their attention called to this, and in most of the buildings 
in process of erection, are endeavoring to place comfortable 
furniture. A spirit of lawlessness — ^from which no locality is 
free — seems to have been developed; its results being mani- 
fested in the defacement of buildings and furniture. The lat- 
ter especially, is much cut, as a general rule. Very little appa- 
ratus is to be found in the schools; even our union schools 
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being but poorly supplied therewith. In the district schools, 
perhaps, but little could be used to advantage; but, as yet, I 
have &iled to find that necessity to every school-room> a globe, 
in a single school in my county. 

Most of the districts have, at some time, been supplied with 
outline maps, generally Mitchell's, but owing^to an inability, or 
lack of disposition to teach from them, on the^art of teachers, 
they have fallen into disuse, and are become to be considered 
nnneoessary, thus rendering it almost impossible to replace the 
first sets, which are now out of date, if not worn out 

Schools are not generally well classified. One great difficulty 
in tiie way of classification is the great diversity in books. In 
few of the districts have the boards prescribed any set of books^ 
but on the contrary, teachers are expected^to allow recitations 
from such books as the pupils may have. In most of our 
schools devotional exercises are had daily. 

The teachers are, many of them, young and inexperienced; 
persons who have taken schools without sufficient preparation; 
many of them with no preparation except such as will enable 
them to bear an examination upon the common branches gener- 
ally taught in our schools. More attention paid to the theory 
of teaching would insure us better teachers, and them better 
saooess. Comparatively few have attended^tate Institutes, and 
graduates of Normal Schools are exceedingly scarce. Yet we 
hare some teachers, who are well calculated for their calling; 
earnest men and women, whose attainments and experience 
eminently qualify them to act as instructors of our children. 

Five certificates of the first grade have been granted; of the 
second, seventy-eight, and of the third, seventy-five; making 
a total of one hundred and fifty-eight Many of these have 
already expired, thus creating a scarcity of teachers. 

In but few instances have I been able to induce patrons to 
accompany me into the schools, and only occasionally could 
district officers spend the time to visit their summer schools. 
Individuals frequently manifest a feeling of embarrassment 
upon entering a school room. 
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In some localities a stroog prejudice exists against the office 
of county superintendent, principiUly owing to an expectation 
of increased taxation. In others it is hailed with joy, as being 
calculated to assist in bringing to the doors of the agricultural 
part of the community the facilities for offering to their children 
the advantages of good schools. Upon the whole, I feel en- 
couraged to hope that the system may prove more acceptable 
to the people than it would seem likely to do, if judged by its 
unpopularity in some localities. 

No county institutes have been held during the past season, 
ovring to the proximity of one or two of the State institutes, 
yet I have reason to fear that few of the teachers attended 
these, notwithstanding their nearness. 

Private schools have existed during the fall months, in many 
of the towns, designed generally for fitting teachers for 
examinations. 

The township libraries are almost a failure. Most of them 
have been divided among the districts, and the books, after be-v 
ing handed from one officer to another, thereby suffering con- 
stant diminution, have at last either been lost sight of alto- 
gether, or exist in so dilapidated a state as to be comparatively 
worthless. Those township libraries which have been preserved 
intact, are in a better shape, though they are not regularly 
issued to the respective districts, being much more apt to oc- 
cupy a dusty comer of the town clerk's garret. No money has 
been expened for library purposes for many years, it having 
been regularly appropriated for other purposes. 

These facts, together with my own convictions which I have 
briefly set forth, represent the situation in Eaton county. After 
an opportunity of again visiting the schools, I shall be better 
prepared to express opinions. 

During the latter part of the summer term, most of the 
schools were very small, many causes combining to make them 
so. 

Teachers seem to be making great efforts to prepare them- 
selves for the examinations, which they seem to fear; and I 
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thiDk oar present syBiem wiU, if properly carried oat, seoare a 
greater degree of oompetenoy and ef&dency in teaoherSi than 
luui heretofore existed. 



GENESEE COUNTY— Rev. L. C. Yobk, Sup't. 

In presenting this, my first report^ I have to say that 
me the office of Comity Sapeintendent of Schools has proved 
no exception to the general role, about the inangoration of 
new schemes, especially where a great variety of interests are 
involved. Some embarrassments may reasonably be expected- 
I was early at the work in my county, and during thb summer 
terms visited all the schools I found in session when I called, in 
nxteen townships, and a few in each of the others. These 
schools were generally doing welL We have comparatively but 
few good school-houses. A large majority I found in bad con- 
dition, but the district officers promptly assured me (when 
their attention was called to this subject,) that they would put 
their houses in better condition. I am glad to state that many 
have been thoroughly repaired during the past summer and 
falL My whole time has been devoted to the work pertaining 
to my office, and I have found plenfy to do, having lectured a 
number of times in every township, and once at least in every 
village, and also in the city of Flint. On my trip through the 
several townships, for the examination of teachers, I gave a 
drill exercise in the afternoon and a popular lecture in the even- 
ing. These were generally well attended, and a considerable 
interest manifested. I have held but one Teachers' Institute^ 
whidi was well attended during the day sessions by over forty 
teachers, and the evening lectures were very largely attended. 

By especial invitation I have addressed the children and pa- 
rents at thirteen school picnics, and with the efficient aid of the 
teachers have awakened, I trust, a commendable interest in ediu 
eational matters. Twelve new houses have been built this sea- 
mm, most of them after models furnished by mysell I hmn^ 
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examined, in all, one hundred and ninety-two teaohera, aad 
granted one hundred and eighty certificates. 

With a fixed determination that the county of Genesee shall 
not be behind any county in the State in proportion to extent 
and population, I am toiling on, to make a new path which will 
doubtless be smoother the more it is beaten. 

In addition to the schools directly under my care, we haye in 
the city of Flint the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute, and a 
Oommercial College, both of them prosperous. 



GBAND TRAVERSE COUNTY— Henbt P. Blakb, Sup't. 

In reponse to your circular letter of the 21st inst, I herewith 
report that on account of the fact that a great part of this 
county is yet an unbroken wilderness, the schools are small, 
and the school-houses such as are usually found in a new coun- 
try, Tiz: " log." There is one frame school-house in the town- 
ship of Whitewater, and one in Traverse. 

I haye examined twenty-one teachers; granted nine certifi- 
cates of the 3d grade, five of the 2d, and three of the 1st. I 
haye yisited nineteen schools, held one Teachers' Institute, 
(continued it three days,) and organized a County Teachers' 
Association. A good degree of interest was manifested at the 
Institute; also by parents and others while I have been 
engaged in visiting schools. 



GRATIOT COUNTY— Giles T. Bboww, Sup't. 

There are in Gratiot County 99 school districts. During the 
summer term I visited 72 schools, being the number of districts 
in which summer schools were kept, excepting four. Several 
districts in newer portions of this county, sustain but three, 
months school in the year. All the schools will be visited dur- 
ing the winter term. Of school-houses there are 61 log and 24 
frame. The log ones are, many of them, very rude, inconven* 
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ient and uncomfortable; but as districts increase in wealth, and 
become less sparsely inhabited, the people show a remarkably 
good disposition in regard to building new school-houses. 
Seyeral respectable and commodious frame ones have been 
built during the past sunmier. Several more are in process of 
erection, or under contract to be built Among the latter is 
one being built at a cost of $3,000. There are but two graded 
schools in the county. I have examined 103 teachers — 19 male 
and 84 female. Have granted 9 first grade, 20 second grade, 
and 66 third grade certificates. Have refused certificates to 
eight candidates. I have held my round of fall examinations, 
and examined several at my office. I have delivered conversa- 
tional lectures at the dose of each examination. I have no 
reason to complain of the teachers of this county. Their ad- 
vantages have been limited, and as might be expected, their 
qualifications are not of the highest order; but they manifest a 
decided disposition to make the very best of every opportunity 
offered them for mental improvement. Some of the poorest 
ones are abandoning their calling. No Institutes have been 
held, or county associations organized. Teachers are hardly 
{Mrepared yet to make them profitable. I am trying to prepare 
them, and hope soon to be able to report favorably on this 
point. I conducted a teachers' dass fornix weeks this fall, with 
good results. It was attended by about half the teachers in the 
county. Our school-houses are not provided with globes, maps 
nor charts. Most of them have no yard fenced in, nor out- 
buildings of any description, and but one district has made any 
attempt to give the school-house a proper ventilation. But 
there is a spirit of progress among the people, and I am look- 
ing for a change in these matters soon. The rate bill is not 
generally resorted to. The boarding-round system has not 
been abandoned. Teachers' wages — especially ladies — are very 
low, but slowly advandng. The board of supervisors have 
fixed my salary at $3 50 per day for 125 days service per year; 
which, although not liberal, is not entirely unfair, considering 
the partially developed condition of the county. 
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I have only to add that the people throughout the coonly 
have extended to me the most cordial hospitality, and tendered 
me all the assistance in their power; all of which encourages 
me to believe that the new system of county superintendency 
will bring good results to this rapidly growing portion of the 
State. 



HILLSDALE COUNTY— Rev. E. W. Childs, Sup't. 

Li accordance with the law, I make the following report of 
my work for Hillsdale county: 

The number of schools visited, about 150; teachers exam- 
ined, 228; certificates granted, 172. The school-houses are in 
much need of repair, very few of them being kept in good con- 
dition. There is need of their being fenced in, that cattle and 
swine may be kept away. I found but few really good houses 
in the county; most of them are wretchedly seated. Few are 
furnished with outline maps, word cards, or apparatus of any 
kind. There are not near black-boards enough. Still, I think 
there is improvement in this respect, though it may be very 
slow. Among the teachers I find a great want of thoroughness 
in teaching. They rest satisfied if scholars can give .rules and 
work examples, though they may not be able to give reasons 
for much of their work. They go over too much ground; the 
ambition seeming to be to get the scholar over the book. In 
very few instances was I able to get any of the school board 
into the school with me. Parents and officers need to visit the 
schools more, to encourage both teacher and scholars. 

I have thus spent nearly all my time during summer and all 
in visiting schools and examining tea^^hers. I questioned schol- 
alrs; talked with teachers privately, urging more thoroughness, 
better order, &c., doing what I could this first term to lift up 
the schools of the county to a higher grade. I tried to make 
the examinations more thorough than usual, refusing certifi- 
cates to about one-fourth of the candidates, hoping by this 
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means to stir up teachers to better preparation for their work. 
I should have been glad to do much more than I have done, 
but have endeavored to do the best I could under the circum- 
stances. Hillsdale, Jonesville and Osseo are putting up fine 
school buildings. 

While there is much to do to lift the schools to the position 
they should occupy, I think there is steady improvement 



HURON COUNTY— 0. B. Oottbbxl, Sup't. 

I found the schools, as in most all newly settled counties, 
very backward, and mostly all supplied with every conceivable 
variety of text-book, inexperienced teachers, and a large major- 
ity of the people had little faith in the " new school system." 
Some of the teachers, and particidarly those who had always 
succeeded in obtaining a two year's certificate before the board 
of school inspectors, and who upon a regular examination could 
not tell the difference between a vowel and a consonant, or a 
decimal from a common fraction, found the most fault. But 
the more the people become acquainted with the object, design, 
and practice of this present system, the better are they satisfied 
with it. In fact, I have no complaints now whatever. It has 
evidently created a strife, or emulation, among the candidates 
for teachers in this county, which is proving to be very benefi- 
cial to themselves, as well as to our schools. I have had occa- 
sion to re-examine two candidates, who, according to the strict 
letter of the law, were not entitled to a third grade certificate 
at their first, whilst at their last examination they were 
thoroughly competent and qualified for a second gi*ade. 

Since the commencement of my term of office I have visited 
twenty schools, examined tweniy-five applicants, and granted 
twenty certificates; five of the second grade and fifteen of the 
third; all, with the exception of two of the applicants are 
females. 

Out of twenty-seven district school-houses at present in the 
county, sixteen are frame, and eleven are log buildingjGu Noa^a 
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are well yentilated, nor proTided with either globes, outline 
maps, or other snitable apparatus, and but eleven are supplied 
with black-boards. 

I have, through the medium of the school inspectors, 
introduced Wilson's series of readers and spellers into several 
of the schools, and wherever introduced they have given uni- 
versal satis&ction, and been highly appreciated by both teach- 
ers and pupils. As to mathematical and other works that I 
am striving to introduce, I might mention Davies' course of 
mathematics, ProfL Sill's grammar, Monteith's geography, and 
Mitchell's or Pelton's outline maps. As to our libraries, I am 
sorry to say, that some of them are in a deplorable condition; 
the books being soiled, tattered, torn and scattered indiscrimi- 
nately, and no record of ,them kept; others, however, take more 
interest in the matter, and to some of these I will briefly al- 
lude: Sebewaing has a well regulated library, stored with the 
choicest of reading matter, and Grant, (a newly organized 
township,) at their last election, voted two hundred dollars for 
the establishment of a library; whilst other towns, since the in^- 
troduction of the new law, are making every effort to add to, 
and improve their libraries. 

In conclusion I beg to say, that the new system is a perfect 
8ucce88, and I for one, am satisfied that it is a decided improve- 
ment on the old, when incompetent teachers were examined by 
a still more incompetent board of school inspectors; in fact, I 
am cognizant of instances where teachers were not examined at 
all, but were granted certificates according as they boasted of 
their literary attainments. I am personally acquainted, also, 
with other instances where the entire examination consisted of 
kneading a few lines in a newspaper, and writing their own cer- 
tificate, which doubtless the Hon. Board felt themselves incapa- 
ble of doing. But under the present system we already have 
unmistakable evidence that " old things are fast passing away, 
and all (school) things are becoming new." Our literary day 
is dawning, and in a few more years we hope to send pupils to 
ihe State schools to compete with those from older counties. 
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INGHAM COUNTY— Geo. W. Bbown, Sup't. 

33ie whole number of schools in Ingham Coontj is 186. 
Number of children between the ages of five and twenty, 7,011; 
whole number attending school, 6,612. I have visited 104 
Bohools. Of this number I have found 88 supplied with good 
houses, well arranged, and in good condition. Very few are 
Borrounded with sufficient grounds, suitably improved. Many 
houses are upon lots wholly unfit for school purposes. Forty- 
eight houses are not furnished with out-houses. Very few are 
supplied with fences, and of these, many are in a vezy dilapi- 
dated condition. Fifty-seven schools have outline maps; 93 
are supplied with black-boards, many of which are unfit for 
use; most of the schools are without apparatus; with few ex- 
ceptions, there is little interest manifested in the management 
of the schools. Of the teachers employed, all save three are 
females. A few are well qualified, laboring with much zeal to 
benefit their pupils, thus honoring their vocation; many are 
without any well arranged system of management Many are 
trying to adopt better methods of instruction and government, 
thus giving promise of much improvement in the future man- 
agement of the schooL The teachers of this county have 
evinced their appreciation of State Institutes, by giving the 
one held at Mason a larger attendance than was given at any 
other place. All seemed much interested, and many believe 
themselves to have been much benefited. Allow me to suggest 
the propriety of permanently locating one of the Institutes, — 
to be held spring and fall^ — at Lansing. 

I have examined 163 candidates. Of these, 128 received cer- 
tificates, as follows: Of the first grade, 6; of the second, 60; 
of the third, 72. Some of th^se would have been rejected, but 
from fear of closing some of the schools. 

The libraries are in very bad condition. In many of them no 
record is kept, and in consequence, many books are not returned; 
in others, the money that should replenish them, is devoted to 
teachers' wages. What should be done to make the libraries 
what they were intended to be, is an important quesiiont i 
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have advised that the books be collected as &r as praeidcable^ 
catalogues be made, and a correct record be kept of books 
taken oat; and that the money hereafter be appropriated to its 
proper nse. 

Of school-books there is a great multiplicity. "What can be 
done to secure uniformity? School Boards neglect to specify 
what books shall be used. 



ISABELLA COUNTY— Albert Fox, Sup't. 
school districts, school-houses, AUD THEm COlIDinON. 

The organized territory of the county is divided into twenty- 
nine school districts, (including fractional,) several of which 
have been but recently formed, and as yet have not erected 
school-houses, nor held terms of schooL 

The number of school-houses is eighteen — three frame and 
iifteen of logs. Of the frame houses, two are very good ones; 
the one at Mount Pleasant, valued at $500, is well built, con- 
venient and comfortably furnished, surrounded vdth a substan- 
tial fence, and supplied vnth a good well, and proper out- 
houses; the one in District No. 4, of Coe township, valued at 
4250, is represented as being a very well built, comfortable 
house. The third frame is a mere shell, without proper seats, 
iumiture or conveniences of any kind. 

Of the log school-houses, not more than two or three are 
properly seated, finished or furnished, and generally no attenition 
whatever has been paid to their surroundings. Many of them 
wear more the appearance of '< claim shanties," than of institu- 
tions of learning, requiring thorough and extensive repairs to 
render them in any tolerable degree comfortable or convenient. 
In some cases I have observed an utter neglect of neatness and 
cleanliness in the school rooms; an evil for the most part attrib- 
utable to the neglect, as I am informed, of school officers, in 
furnishing the necessary uteneils. A very few of these log 
liouses are well built, well furnished and well kept. 
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condition of the schools. 

Daring the summer, schools have been tanght in fourteen 
districts; of these I have yisited twelve, and have found them 
generally better than I had anticipated; with few exceptions they 
are quiet and orderly, and exhibited a fair degree of advance- 
ment, considering the disadvantages under which they must 
necessarily labor in so new and thinly settled a county. The 
schools were, for the most part small, and composed of small 
pupils, of whom the larger portion have had very few educa- 
tional privileges; the districts are, many of them new and but 
thinly settled, vrith a popidation generally, far from being 
wealthy; teachers of experience and ability can rarely be se- 
eured, nor could the districts generally afford to employ them 
were they obtainable; hence we must necessarily make the best 
of such material as we have, and as we have but three or four 
professional teachers in the county, the demand is chiefly sup- 
plied by young persons who consent to teach a term or two for 
the sake of having a school, or because they are temporarily 
without more profitable employment; yet with the wonderful 
adaptability of the Yankee mind, they generally take up the 
routine of school-room duties quite readily, and in most in- 
stances their pupils show a fair degree of progress in the 
lower English branches. 

NO. OF TEACHEBS EXilMINED AND CEBTIFIOATES GBANTED. 

Since entering upon my duties I have examined sixteen 
teachers, of whom but two received certificates of the first grade, 
ten of the second, and four of the third. In granting a large 
proportion of these, I have been compelled to construe the 
statute very liberally, reference being had to the necessities of 
the county and the natural tact and ability of the candidate, 
rather than to his readiness and perfection in examination; 
provided always, that he be generally well informed and thor- 
oughly conversant vrith the leading principles of those branches . 
he is expected to teach. 

I have deemed it impracticable to attempt to hold any Teaoh- 
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ers' Institutes or Conventioiis this year, and none have been 
held. During the present season I have contented myself with 
oallii^ the attention of the people, as far as possible, to the 
defidendes in our schools and school-houses, and to the neces- 
sity of more active measures for their support and improye- 
ment, and am gratified at observing an increased interest and 
liberality manifested. The prospect is already brightening, and 
I hope at no distant day to see the schools of this county in a 
prosperous and healthy condition. 



JACKSON COUNTY— A. B. Dabragh, Sup't. 

The average condition of the schools, during the summer, 
has, I regret to report, been far below the desired standard. 
In perhaps forty per cent of the schools, thorough instruction 
was imparted and admirable disdpline maintained by earnest^ 
zealous, hard-working teachers. The pupils were interested, 
and the whole school evidently in earnest. The redtations 
were prompt and well conducted, and whatever was done was 
done thoroughly. 

One fact connected with the better dass of schools is sigoifi- 
eant and worthy of spedal notice. It is this: that the best 
schools could show on their records the largest number of 
visits by patrons and school officers. The school is, and in a 
great measure must be, a sure index t6 the enthusiasm and 
interest of the district in educational matters. 

In fully sixty per cent, of the schools, however, there existed 
unmistakable evidence of numerous and serious defects — de- 
fects so serious, in some instances, as to render their attendance 
an injury rather than a benefit to these young minds daily 
receiving impressions which are to endure throughout all time. 
Nor is it all surprising that such should be the case when we 
take into consideration the qualifications of the teachers in 
many of our schools, and the undoubted reason for their em- 
ployment Education, ability to teach, natural tact, and a 
thorough preparation for the work, have been too little, and 
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local inflaenoes too much regarded. Able and experienced 
teachers haye had no chance in districts where the competition 
has been wholly with reference to the price, and, as a natural 
consequence, have been driven from the profession. The fol- 
lowing figures show the facts more forcibly than anything else, 
which could be offered: Of the whole number of teachers em^ 
ployed during the summer, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
thirty-four per ceni had had no previous experience, twenty-^ 
nine per cent, had taught less than one year, and but nineteen 
per cent, have had an experience of five years or more. Of the 
latter class a little over sixty-three per cent, are employed in 
the graded schools, thus leaving in the ungraded schools but 
about six per cent, of the whole number, or about nine per 
ceni of those teaching in ungraded schools, who have had an 
experience of five years or over. A still lower percentage than 
this, even, have read any books on teaching, or given the sub- 
ject of teaching any special study. 

But poorly qualified teachers, although a prominent cause, is 
not the only cause of defective work in our schools. Two or 
three of the more important of these deserve especial attention, 
and not the least evil is the lack of 

UNIFORMITY DC TEXT BOOKS. 

Teachers everywhere complain of this evil, and with good 
cause ; for school officers are generally very negligent in the per- 
formance of their duty in this respect. This will be seen from 
the fact that iu but twenty-three of the schools of the county 
are the books uniform, or apparently adopted by any authority 
whatever. 

In one school, where the whole number of pupils recorded 
was twenty-two, the works of six different authors were used in 
the study of arithmetic, and thirty different recitations were 
heard per day. The average number of recitations heard per 
day in each school is about twenty-five, giving less than thir- 
teen minutes for each recitation. The amount of interest 
which can be created, and instruction imparted in that length 

8 V 
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of time, is small inde^. This fact, more [than' any other, 
has caused our teachers to adopt a lifeless and uninteresting 
mode of teaching, which may, perhaps, be called ''keeping 
school," but does not deserve the name of teaching. No en- 
largements upon the subjects, no practical application, no 
thorough explanations, are possible under such circumstances; 
and our boys and girls go *' through the book," as it is called, 
without knowing the practical bearing of a single principle it 
contains. The impression is quite general that it is an econ- 
omical arrangement to have this diversity of text books, while 
the fact is patent, that true economy, both of time, and money 
actually expended, demands uniformity in each schooL 

Another cause of defective work in our schools, is the lack of 
proper apparatus, of which mention is made in another part of 
this report A more active display of 

INTEBEST IK THE SCHOOLS, 

on the part of the people, would do much toward elevating the 
standard of the same. The people everywhere express them- 
selves as deeply interested in the subject of education, and I 
am well assured that they are really so; but it cannot be denied 
that there is a seeming indiiSerence, which is almost as injurious 
in its effects as the genuine article. 

It has been asserted by many, who are competent judges, 
that the standard of teachers and of schools was never as high 
in this county, as at the present time; and all seem to be well 
pleased with the new order of things. Although the increased 
educational qualification of the teachers has, by diminishing 
the competition, correspondingly increased the compensation, I 
have yet to hear of the first complaint because of it. Teachers 
have been readily employed at an increase of at least twenty 
per cent over wages paid last winter. 

HOUSES. 

About seventy per cent of our school-houses are substantial 
and well-constructed frame or brick buildings, and many of 
those recently erected, are models of comfort, convenience and 
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taste. Whatever has been done in this direction during the 
past few years, has been well done. Of the one hundred and 
fifiy-seyen school-houses in the county, three have been built 
during the year; two of which are substantial brick buildings 
and one frame, all of which are commodious and well supplied 
with suitable furniture. Five others are in process of erection^ 
four of which are to be of brick, and one a- frame building. 
Money was voted at the last annual meeting for the erection of 
a new building for the graded school at Parma, to contain four 
departments. The union district at Brooklyn voted money for 
the erection of a similar building, and the union district in the 
village of Napoleon, is to erect a brick building capable of 
accommodating three departments. In the city of Jackson^ 
union district No. 1 voted at their annual meeting, the sum of 
$6,000, for the erection- of a new ward school in the First Ward, 
and union district No. 17 have on hand a building fund 
amounting to something over $6,000. These facts speak in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, of the hopeful future of the common 
schools of Jackson county. StilJ, a truthful report of the real 
condition of the schools throughout the whole county, necessi- 
tates the statement that many of the best constructed and most 
costly district school-houses, have become so badly out of re- 
pair, and their furniture so marred and disfigured, as to present 
anything but an attractive and cheerful appearance. In addi- 
tion to the inconvenience and discomfort incident to such sur- 
roundings, they render it a difficult task indeed, for the most 
faithful teacher to impress upon the minds of her pupils the 
habits of neatness, order and system; and we have yet to learn 
that examples of such absolute disorder tend to make either 
good housekeepers or successful farmers, or in fact, competent 
business men in any capacity. Too little importance is gener- 
ally given to the appearance and general arrangement of the 
Bchool-house, by those v^ho have the matter under control 
The most noticeable error in the construction of the houses, is 
the absence of any suitable provision for 
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VENTILATION. 

There are but nine school-honses in the comity, in which any 
adequate provision has been made in this direction. The result 
is that the life and interest of the school is materially affected, 
and the health of the pupils and teacher endangered, either by 
a poisonous atmosphere, or exposure occasioned by open doors 
and windows. 

Another serious evil is improper seating and desks; no pro- 
vision being made in the majority of cases, for the comfort of 
the smaller pupils. The schools are sadly deficient in regard to 

APPASATUS; 

only four in the county being well supplied, while one hundred 
and twelve are wholly without any aid to instruction, save the 
blackboard, and this is often too limited in extent, or incon- 
veniently situated, to be of much practical benefit Forty- 
four schools are supplied with outline maps; but unfortunately 
the teachers have, in most cases, been unwilling or unable to 
use them, and they are, therefore, either laid aside in some 
comer, substituted forwindow curtains, or otherwise misused 
and mutilated. 

VISITATIONS, EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 

Of the one hundred and fifty-five school districts in the 
county, ninety-four have been visited by the County Superin- 
tendent, in addition to nineteen districts visited where schools 
were not in session. The total number of visits made, is one 
hundred and thirty-one; the average time spent in the school, 
at each visit, being two and one-fourth hours. Fifty-two 
different examinations have been held, at which two hundred 
persons have presented themselves for examination. Of this 
number twenty-three have received first grade certificates, 
forty-six second grade, sixty-nine third grade, and sixty-two 
applicants have been refused certificates Although of the 
whole number teaching during the summer, there were eight 
" total failures," it has been necessary to annul but one certifi- 
cate. The average age of teachers has been twenty-one and 
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one-fiffch years. Nine have attended the State Normal School, 
and six hold Normal Diplomas. But eighteen teachers have 
attended a State Teachers' Institate, and forty-five a coanty 
Institate. One county Teachers' Institute has been held. It 
continued in session £ye days, and was quite well attended, the 
number recorded being fifty-two. But three stated educational 
meetings haye been held, and these were called by the school 
officers for the discussion of the question of the uniformity of 
text books and other topics of importance in connection with 
the schools. At the dose of each examination, however, the 
opportunity has been improved, to a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to the number present, the interest manifested and 
other circumstances, to have an interchange of opinion as to 
the methods of teaching. 

COlCDUOTINa BECITATIOlffS, SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, BTO., ETC. 

In condusion, I take pleasure in testifying to the uniform 
hospitality and kindness which have welcomed me in every 
part of the county, and from. the encouragement already re« 
ceived at the hands of the many friends of education, I shall 
continue the work, but just begun, with increased confidence, 
trusting an enlightened public opinion to judge of the results. 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY— Daniel Putnam, Sup't. 

COICDITION OF SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTY. 

I have found a few very good schools; a large number of 
ordinary ones, and some very poor ones. As a whole, the 
schools are very far below the position which they ought to 
occupy, but exhibit signs of improvement. 

THE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The houses are in much the same condition as the schools, 
but a very excelleirt spirit is beginning to be manifested in a 
large number of districts. Several very good houses have been 
recently built, and a number more will be erected during the 
next year. . 
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8UMHABT OF LABOB PEBFOBMED. 

I have examined one hundred and forty-Beyen persona for 
teaching; have given eighteen certificates of the first grade; 
sixty-five of the second, and fifty-eight of the third; in all, one 
hundred and forty-one. In a few cases the same person has 
received two certificates — one of the third grade in the spring, 
and one of another grade at the fall examinations. 

I have visited about eighty schools during the summer; 
have attended one Institute, and issued two numbers of a 
Oounty School Journal, besides performing a great variety of 
incidental and miscellaneous labor. 

nrrzBEST ahono thb peoplb. 

In only a few districts have I found much interest manifested 
in the condition and character of the school. Most of the 
schools receive few visits from school officers or parents. I 
believe, however, that the interest in many parts of the county 
is increasing. 



KENT COUNTY— C. C. Bicknell, Sup't. 

HONTHLT BEPOBTS. 

Soon after I commenced visiting schools, I issued blanks for 
monthly reports, requesting the teachers to fill out these blanks 
and forward them to me at the end of each month; a synopsis 
of which has been published in the county papers. Every 
successful teacher has approved of this arrangement, many 
saying "It has added half to the interest of my school." 

• TBAOHEES' INSTITUTE. 

A Teachers' Institute was held at Grand Bapids, in October, 
attended by one hundred and fifty live teachers, who seemed, 
by the great interest manifested, to appreciate the instruction 
given. 

The advantages of a State and County Institute were com- 
bined, as we were favored with the able lectures of the State 
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Superintendent and Prol Welch. Prof. Strong rendered much 
valuable assistance in arranging for, and conducting the Insti- 
tute, and the exercises were enlivened by singing, led in the 
attractive manner peculiar to Mr. Gajlord Holt 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I have held sixteen public examinations, at which two hun- 
dred and forty-one candidates were examined, of whom two 
hundred and eighteen received certificates. Fifteen have 
received certificates at private examinations. Forty-eight of 
the first grade, ninety-four of the second, and ninety-one of 
the third grade, making two hundred and thirty-three 
certificates granted. 

It has been my aim to adhere to a rigid system in all the 
examinations, which I th&ik tends to discourage those who lack 
the necessary energy to fit themselves for teaching, and increase 
the compensation of those who are really interested in the 
work. 



TEACHEBS' WAGES. 



It gives me much satisfaction to report great improvement 
in this respect as regards female teachers. Many of the dis- 
tricts have this fall acted upon the principle that a first class 
female teacher is preferable to a second rate male. The idea 
that of two teachers of equal ability, one should work for half 
the compensation the other receives because one is a woman 
and the other is a man is fast losing currency. Good female 
teachers will receive in country schools for the winter from 
twenty-five to forty-five dollars per month. 

THE ANNITAL DISTBICT MEETINO 

Furnished a favorable opportunity for addressing the patrons 
of the schools in their respective districts. 
My circular to the district meeting, 

1. (School Law.) Notices some of the important improve- 
ments in the school code by the last Legislature. 

2. (School Taxes.) Earnestly urges the raising of a Uberal 
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amount for school and incidental expenses, and the burial of 
the rate bill as an abomination to be tolerated no longer. 

8. (School Book&) Calls attention to the demand for uni- 

• • • 

formitj in each district and recommends a Uberal supply of 
slates. 

4. (School-Houses.) Eecommends building and repairing 
where needed. 

6. (Out -Houses.) Urges immediate attention to suitable 
provisions in this respect 

6. (School Yards.) Suggests an indosure with shade and 
ornamental trees. 

7. (Black Boards and Maps.) Beminds the voters that in 
many districts an appropriation is needed in this direction. 

8. (School Begister.) Suggests that each district be supplied. 

9. (Employment of Teachers.) Commends the course pur- 
sued by some districts in employing teachers by the year, and 
recommends the adoption of this plan as far as practicable. 

10. (Division of School Terms.) . Proposes three terms 
instead of two, and vacation during haying, harvesting and 
winter holidays. 

11. (Saturday Schools.) Calls attention to the testimony of 
educated men against Saturday schools. 

Favorable responses have been received to these suggestions; 
most of the school districts having 'adopted them as far as 
practicable, 

A number of districts in this county cannot make their 
schools free under the present provision of the school law, 
hence the demand for 

FUBTHBB LEGISLATION. 

L The objectionable feature just referred to would be re- 
moved by repealing section 140, and so amending section 151 
of the Primary School Law as to make it apply to all public 
schools. 

2. Some law inducing a more regular attendance upon the 
schools; perhaps authorizing school officers to decide who are 
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entitled to excuses for staying away^ and by making parents pay 
a fine for keeping their children out of school without permis- 
sion from the proper officer. Does any one complain that such 
a law would not be democratic? Is it more democratic to 
educate a portion of the children at, the expense of all, than to 
compel the attendance of all the children ? If the support is 
compulsory, should the attendance be voluntary? 

There are other points I would notice, but for the length of 
this report 

There are those in our State who, when an amendment to 
our school code is proposed, refer to the high terms of praise 
which educators in other States have used when speaking of 
the ''model school system of Michigan." They, viewing the 
coUossal monument from afar, see only the capstone, the State 
University, and. exclaim, ** behold how beautiful," overlooking 
the deformity there may be in the foundation work of the 
structure — the people's college. 

The number of schools visited is 127. 

I must not close this report without expressing my gratitude 
to those earnest school men who have rendered valuable 
assistance by their kind encouragement and cooperation. 

Ck)nfident that some advancement has been made in the right 
direction during the past season, we pledge ourselves, by God's 
blessing, in that direction to push forward. 



KEWEENAW COUNTY— James Peyor, Sup't. 

In submitting the following report for the county of Kewee- 
naw, I would state in the first place, that the county Board of 
Supervisors limited the whole number of days for visiting 
schools, examining teachers, and all other official duties to be 
performed by the County Superintendent, inclusive, to forty 
days per annum. 

I have made the circuit of the county once during the past 
six months, and visited each of the principal schools, and dis- 

9 
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cover a very fair interest in the cause of education manifested 
by the different school boards of the townships. 

Haye granted four first grade certificates, three second grade, 
and two third grade, to teachers engaged in our schools. 

We have a very competent set of teachers engaged through 
the county, giving general satisfaction in the discharge of their 
duty. They each and all labor under many difficulties, arising 
in a great measure from the want of an uniform set of text- 
books through the county. This I have tried to obviate, but 
have not fully succeeded. 

The text-books mostly in use are as follows: 

Spelling Books — Sanders' and Town's. 

Beaders^Sanders' Union series, andMcGuffey's. 

Arithmetics — Davies', Bobinson's, and Bay's; also Greenleafs. 

Algebras — ^Bobinson's. 

Geographies— Monteith's series, and Cornell's outline maps. 

Grammars — Clark's. 

Writing Books — Spencerian. 

Natural Philosophy — Quackenbos. 

These constitute the general books in use in the county. The 
annual reports from the various districts just forwarded, will 
give you all the necessary information regarding the statistics 
of eadi school. 



LAPEEB COUNTY— Bey. Wm. T. Babtle, Sup't. 

This report is not full. We have 17 towns, 114 schools, and 
six new districts organized. Of these schools three are graded. 
Four school-houses have been built Have not visited any 
schools in towns of Goodland, Dryden and Almont; only a 
part in Hadley, Imlay, Metamora, and Attica. Visited 67 
school-houses; found 57 schools in session. At three had the 
company of the Director, and at one the entire District Board 
— in all, officers and patrons, eight persons. The school-houses 
are in various stages of repair; some good houses — generally, 
a need of better buildings. Twenty-two of the sixty-seven ar& 
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unfit for school pnrposes; three are temporary, one built of 
slabs, one of upright plank, eighteen of logs, the rest frame. 
Eighteen have sufficient grounds, six some improvement of 
grounds, one only, trees set out. But 16 of the 67 have any 
shade on or near the grounds, one preparing to fence, one three 
sides fenced, one an i^ology for a fence, ^^e with good and sub- 
stantial fences. Thirty-eight have no out-houses; three-fifths 
of the rest defectiye or insufficient ones. Twenty-two are well 
arranged as to seats and desks; eight have good black-boards 
properly placed; six are destitute of that important artide. 
For the rest, the boards are too smaU, too high, or difficult of 
access; some unused for want of marking material and incom- 
potency of teachers. There is great need of uniformity in 
school books, and better classification of scholars. In seyen- 
teen schools the books are uniform;, in thirty the Bible is read, 
and in four there is singing also, as part of the opening or 
closing exercises. Of the 62 teachers engaged in these 67 
schools, some are of the right sort, others neither well qualified 
nor apt to teach. The chief and common deficiencies are in 
orthography, reading and writing. Eight had read books on 
teaching, three attended a normal school None held State 
certificates or Normal diplomas. Fifty-seven are females, 
three males. Twenty had taught less than one year, and 
twenty had no previous experience. 

Examinations have been held (either Spring or Fall) in all 
the towns, except one, in way and manner prescribed by act 
providing for the office of County Superintendents. There have 
been seventeen examinations besides these. Total number ex- 
amined, 120; certificates granted, 103, viz: three of the first 
grade, forty-two of the second, and fifty-eight of the third. 

Of libraries I can only say that they are in a sad condition, 
and that there is generally great indifference and neglect on 
this subject I have no definite statistics on this matter, save 
those in annual reports of school inspectors. 

We have had no county or town Institutes; had a State 
Teacher's Institute, which was well attended. A^ide from. tS^ 
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I have given three lectures on schools and education, in as 
many different towns. 



LfiELANAW COUNTY— O. Moffatt, Sup't. 

I beg leave to report that the whole number of school dis- 
tricts in Leelanaw county is thirty-five, a part of which have 
been organized during the past season. 

During the month of June I was engaged two weeks in visit- 
ing the schools in the several townships, rendering such assist- 
ance as I found necessary, in organizing districts, examining 
teachers, &c. 

As a rule, the school-houses are composed of logs, but are 
generally quite large, neat and commodious. At the villages of 
Northport, Leland and Glen Arbor, I found good frame build- 
ings. At the village of Northport, the district made provision 
at the late annual meeting, to raise $1,500 for the purpose of 
erecting a new house the ensuing season. Said district num- 
bers 145 scholars, between the ages of five and twenty, and 
made provisions for a free school for the ensuing year, voting a 
tax of two dollars upon the scholar, for that purpose. 

No Institutes have been held, owing to the late date at which 
instruction was received from your department. 

I have granted two first-class certificates, one second-class 
certificate, and twenty-two third-class certificates, during the 
past season. 

Summer schools have been taught in seventeen districts in 
the county. 

Leelanaw county, you are aware, is a new county, including a 
large Indian Beservation, and a majority of the land entered in 
the county, has been taken under the provision of the Home- 
stead Act, and is not as yet taxable. Hence you will perceive 
our means for providing for schools are limited. Still the citi- 
zens of the county manifest a great and laudable interest in the 
matter of education and school affairs; and we hope soon to be 
able to make a better showing, and are confident we shalL 
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LENAWEE COUNTY— C. T. Bateman, Sup't. 

There are about two hundred districts in this county, six of 
which contain graded schools, viz: Tecumseh, Clinton, Bliss- 
field, Palmyra, Clayton and MorencL There are also two inde- 
pendent union schools, viz: Adrian and Hudson. These 
union and graded schools are all in a very prosperous con- 
dition. The school buildings in Adrian, Hudson, Tecumseh 
and Clinton, are beautiful and substantial structures. There 
are but few good school-houses in the country districts. Many 
of them are without fences, wells, or wood-houses. The out- 
houses are very often in a neglected condition, and in some few 
cases entirely wanting. The grounds are frequently insuf- 
ficient, and but few are well improved. The buildings are 
generally ventilated by the windows. Some have good furni- 
ture, while others are destitute of eyerything but an old stoye 
and uncomfortable straight backed seats. I have found but 
very little apparatus except in the graded schools. The people 
seem, however, to be waking up to the necessity of putting up 
better buildings. Quite a number of school-houses have been 
erected during the past year, and there is a prospect of a still 
larger number being built the coming year. 

I have visited thus far, about one hundred and sixty schools. 
They are generally in a prosperous condition — ^better than I 
expected to find them. There are, however, some poor schools. 
Wherever the people take an interest in educational matters, 
I have generally found good schools. Apathy, cheap teachers 
and poor schools are most frequently found in the same 
district. A few of the weaker districts have only three months 
school in the year, but a large majority have at least six. The 
schools are mostly well classified and the books uniform, never- 
theless, considerable improvement is needed in this direction. 
I have been able to spend about half a day in each school. 
Some few schools have been visited twice. The time spent in 
each has been mainly devoted to noting the progress of pupils, 
examination of classes, remarks for the encouragement of 
schools, and in some cases advice to teachers in regard to 
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methods of teaching and government A County Institute 
was held at Adrian College during the last week of August. 
The average attendance was about thirty-five teachers. Al- 
though the attendance was small, there was considerable inter- 
est manifested by those present. A teachers' class for reviews 
and normal training was organized September 9th, and re- 
mained in session until October 3d. About thirty-five teachers 
also attended this class. Up to the present time I have granted 
six first grade certificates, one hundred and forty-four second 
grade certificates, and thirty-six third grade certificates. The 
district Hbraries do not seem to be of much use. Many of 
them are gradually running down, while others barely maintain 
their numbers good. The town libraries are most of them in 
good condition. 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY— Isaac W. Bush, Sup't. 

The whole number of school districts in this county is 130, 
and there are 6,454 children between the ages of five and 
twenty, making an average of about fifty pupils to each schooL 
And yet the average number that have attended school during 
the last year is only about forty, and the daily average is much 
less, showing that even in Michigan there are quite a large pro- 
portion of our children growing up in ignorance. Why, in 
Howell, where the school is free to all, during the whole year, 
only about 5-7 of the children have attended school, and the 
remainder permitted by their parents to run at large, showing 
that there is but little' interest taken in the common schools, by 
many of those persons who should be most interested. 

The school-houses of this county are many of them poor, 
and destitute of the comforts necessary to make them attractive 
to the young, and this evil should be done away with at once, 
by the building of new and comfortable buildings, and I am 
most happy to say that there are some fine improvements of 
that kind going on in this county. The new school buildings in 
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the Tillages of Brigliton and Harttand, are fine improyements, 
and real ornaments to those places. There are some fine school- 
houses being built in the rural districts. I noticed two good 
ones in the town of Tyrone. The good citizens of Howell have 
voted a tax of $20,000 to bmld a new union school-house, which 
will be built during the next year. H. C. Briggs, the Director 
of the Howell union school, is entitled to much credit for his 
earnest exertions in favor of the new building. Let the friends 
of education everywhere unite in favor of such improvements 
and they will follow. 

I did not visit many of the summer schools, but those that I 
did visit, were but poorly attended, and but little interest man- 
ifested in them by either pupils or parents. It is my intention 
to visit every school in this county during the winter, and do 
what I can to enlist the patrons of the schools in the great 
cause of education. 

The text-books most common in the schools of this county, 
are Parker and Watson's and Sanders' spellers and readers; 
Spencer's writing books; Clark's, Sill's, and Wells' grammars; 
Davies' and Eobinson's mathematics; Monteith's and McNally's 
geographies; Peck's Ganot's philosophy; Wood's botany; War- 
ren's ^physical geography. ,There are, howeW, many other 
books used to some extent in this county. 

I have inspected 124 teachers, and granted certificates as fol- 
lows, viz: 7 first-grade, 70 second-grade, and 30 third-grade, 
and refused 17 candidates. I am well satisfied that I should 
have refused many more, but for the fear of closing many of 
the schools, and thus do the county a greater injustice than I 
should by granting certificates to some pers(5ns with a good 
character, but deficient in some of the branches they might be 
called upon to teeich. 

The Board of Supervisors allowed me four dollars a day, and 
authorized me to do as much as I thought the interest of the 
county demanded. 
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MACOMB COUNTY— D. B. Bbiggs, Sup*t. 

In compliance with your request, I transmit a brief state- 
ment, coTcring the points upon which you solicit information 
in your circular of October 21st, 1867: 

Number of public schools. in the county, 112; number of 
private and select schools, 9; number of graded or union 
schools (employing two teachers or more), 9; number of dis- 
tricts failing to sustain a school during the past summer, 7; 
whole number of days devoted to official work, from May 1st to 
Nov. 1st, 1867, 128; number of different schools, including pri- 
vate or select, visited, 106; whole number of visitations made, 
182; number of days given to said visitations, 94; whole num- 
ber examined for teachers' certificates, 120; number having 
had experience in teaching, 98; whole number having received 
certificates, 102. 

No. of Ist Grade Certificates granted, 16 

No.of2d ** ** " 61 

No.ofSd •* *♦ •* 36 

Total 102 

In the fourteen townships of this county, there are (as com- 
puted in the scj]|iool inspectors, reports for the present year) 
eight thousand nine hundred and forty-three (8,943), children 
between the ages of 5 and 20 years, who are being educated in 
one hundred and twelve district schools. Niae of these schools 
have departments requiring in all, twenty-two additional teach- 
ers. From this it appears that the whole number of teachers 
demanded for the simultaneous operation of all the schools, is 
one hundred and thirty-four. 

PRIVATE, OB SELECT SCHOOLS. 

Nine such schools have been in operation during the past 
summer. Five of the number are German Catholic and 
Lutheran, located in the townships of Erin, Chesterfield and 
Macomb. These schools continue ten months in the year, and 
are sustained by church fund or subscription, having an aggre- 
gate enrollment of 305 pupils. The remaining four schools 
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were fonnd in the -villages of Borneo, Mt Clemens and New 
Baltimore. These were kept only for a short period after the 
other schools were closed, to provide means of instruction in 
addition to those of the public schools, and not as a substitute 
for &em. Only 87 children were in daily attendance at these 
schools. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

It is paipfttl to report, that in so old, populous and wealthy a 
couixty as this, so few commodious, comfortable and attractive 
school buildings are found. We have some fine, substantial 
houseis, erected within a few years past, to which class a few 
have been added the present year, creditable to the districts in 
which they are located. But very many of the school buildings 
throughout the county are sadly neglected, badly located, un- 
inclosed, (standing on the comer of some ten or twenty acre 
lot, fenced out to the highway instead of being fenced in,) im- 
properly seated, entirely behind the ability of the districts to 
furnish, and behind the age in which we live. The fear of tax- 
ation, together with prospective changes in the boundaries of 
districts, prevents any move in the direction of improvement; 
and perhaps a want of real ^interest contributes towards the 
same result. Some desirable changes, however, are in contem- 
plation, and another year will doubtless record advancement. 

The districts might easily, by taking a public-spirited course 
and pursuing it for a few years, provide good hou^s, without 
subjecting them to any excessive and onerous expense. This 
subject has been earnestly commended to the attention of many 
of, them, and they have been asked to -take upon it wise and 
generous action. Good school buildings do not of themselves 
make good schools; but they are an important means to this 
great end, and without them the difficulties of good instruction 
and of good discipline in our schools, are greatly increased. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

In my visits to the schools during the past summer, for the 

purpose of observing the order and discipline secured, the 

10 
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system of management adopted, the instruction given, the mode 
of commnnicating it, &c., I could but notice the hindrances and 
drawbacks which were retarding the progress of the scholars, 
and embarrassing earnest, faithful teachers, in their work. On 
completing my circuit of visitation, a circular making direct 
allusion to these hindrances and drawbacks, was addressed to 
the officers of every school district in tbe county, in the hope 
that the views embodied therein, would be presented and favor- 
ably considered at the approaching annual district meetings. 
It is very gratifying to report that responses have been received 
to mo'st of the circulars sent out, showing that direct and com- 
mendable action was had in many of the districts to relieve 
their schools of exisiting and growing discouragements. What 
are some of these discouragements? Loch of school visitation, 
frequent change of teachers, want of uniformity of booFs, no aids 
to instruction furnished. It is the universal complaint of our 
teachers, and it is substantiated' by my own observation, that 
visits to the school-room by the parents, and even school offi- 
cers^ are almost unknown. The teachers have gone daily to % 
their soUtary task, and either labored conscientiously on in the 
path of duty, thankful could they but get their pupils into the 
school-room; or, seeing no one seemingly caring whether they 
be faithful or not, neglect their charge, endeavoring to accom- 
plish just enough to pass away the time, and receive their com- 
pensation. Could they have seen the eyes of their patrons 
upon them, while engaged in their work, what encouragement 
and incitement to exertion would have grown out of it; and 
the importance that the children would have attached to these 
visits, and the advantages they would have derived from them, 
who could calculate? 

The progress of education in pur schools is retarded also by 
a too frequent change of teachers. It is the custom in most 
of our districts to change teachers nearly every term. This 
subject should be more thoroughly considered than it ever yet 
has been. In every department of business we recognize the 
evil of frequent chauge. So it should be in the case of schools. 
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Oar districts are needlessly (in many cases) soffenng a great 
loss of money and education. School officers, when emplo^^ing 
teachers, should have reference to the question, if they may 
not be obtained for a succession of terms, provided they give 
satisfaction. A teacher, between whom and the school there is 
a mutual acquaintance, has many important advantages over a 
change. He is familiar with the natural characteristics of his 
scholars, and this is a cardinal point in successful school teach- 
ing; he knows their proficiency, and is prepared to carry the 
school forward with rapid progress from the day of its com- 
mencement. But if a new teacher comes with each new term, 
the scholars are often alternately pushed forward and pulled 
backwards, according to the different views of different teach- 
erS} and the scholar is worried and discouraged by such 
treatment. 

Our schools are also laboring under a great disadvantage 
from a want of uniformity in text-hooks^ as also from a shame- 
fol destitution of necessary aids to instruction. In my circular 
addressed to the district officers, their attention was called to 
that provision of the primary school law which makes it oblig- 
. story upon them to prescribe a list of text-books to be used. 
The decision respecting the books that shall be used, rightfully 
and naturally falls upon them, and the necessity of 'the decision 
was urged to prevent a needless multiplicity of classes, to lead 
off the desire of some parents, that their children may read 
from " old almanacs," because they happen to have them in the 
house, to cheek the whims of the new teacher, and thereby 
save a burden of expense to the district, and above all, to se- 
cure steady and continued progress in the schools. It was also 
orged, that the schools be supplied with the necessary <<aids to 
instruction," — as outline maps for the study of geography, an 
unabridged dictionary, illustrated charts for beginners in read- 
ing, and black-boards larger than ji hand-slate which shall be 
easy to reach and pleasant to use. The urging was coupled 
with the assurance that no intestment of a like amount for any 
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other purpose by the district, could bring surer and richer 
returns. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

« 

The regular appointments, as prescribed by law, for the ex- 
amination of teachers; were made for the several townships, 
and occurred during the month of October. These examina- 
tions were well attended in most of the townships. The pat- 
rons and friends of the schools were cordially invited to be 
present. The attendance of the school officers of both town- 
ship and districts was asked for the afternoon, that a friendly 
interview might be had for consultation in regard to the 
schools. The following method of securing uniformity in the 
examimation of teachers, was adhered to: 

1. Each examination commenced at 9 o'clock A. M., and con- 
tinued five hours; the last hour being devoted to a free talk on 
"methods of teaching," school government, discipline, &c. 

2. All applicants were required to engage in both a written 
and oral examination. 

3. At least ten questions upon each branch of study were 
submitted, in both oral and written examinations, aside from 
questions relating to the ''theory and practice of teaching." 

4. Applicants for a third grade certificate were required to 
answer correctly, in form and in fact, at least sixty per cent, of 
the questions asked; for a second grade certificate, at least 
seventy per cent., and for a, first grade certificate, at least eighfy 
per cent. 

No certificate of the first grade was granted to any person 
who failed to meet the above condition, or did not comply with 
that provision*of law requiring the applicant to present satis- 
factory evidence of having taught at least one year in the State 
with approved ability and success. 

This system of examination, if adhered to, and judiciously 
managed, is destined to work much improvement in our schools. 
It must sift out the more incompetent teachers, and at the 
same time arouse a laudable spirit of emulation among those 
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receiving certificates, that will prompt them to improve their 
qualifications by all available means. 

INSTITUTES. 

No Institutes were held in the county during the fall. In 
consulting the wishes and convenience of our teachers, several 
of the most active requested that they be postponed until after 
the Holidays. This will give me an opportunity while visiting 
the schools early in the winter, to urge upon each teacher the 
importance of attending them; that tbeyjnay enjoy a brief and 
convenient opportunity of learning and comparing the most 
improved methods of instruction, and promote among them- 
selves, a degree of professional enthusiasm and generous 
emulation. Teachers should come to value the Institutes, not 
so much for the amount of instruction given, as for the impulse 
imparted in the work of self-improvement, and the culture of 
the teaching capacity. Whenever any teacher tires in the work 
of self-culture, he should, to borrow a military phrase, be at 
once reHeved from his post. 

TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

At the risk of being considered as exceeding the limit of my 
duties, I will venture a few suggestions in regard to the 
township system. It is my firm conviction that many of 
the difficulties which now beset our schools, would be over- 
come by substituting the township, for the district system. It 
seems necessary to the highest efficiency of our schools, that 
there be such an alteration of the present district system, as 
shall bring them under the immediate care of the township, to 
be administered by it in its corporate capacity. It is very evi- 
dent that equal privileges cannot be enjoyed under the present 
system. The advantages of not a few children are often not 
half so great as those of others not far distant. The plan of 
graded schools under the direct administration of the town- 
ship, would give the greatest equality in the amount of school- 
ing, to all the children. It would be a saving of expense, by 
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prodacing more equality in the number of scholars in eaoh 
school, and in some cases, diminishing the number of schools. 
It would equalize the expense of supporting the schools and of 
building suitable school-houses, and of keeping them in repair. 
Every section of the township would claim an appropriate and 
well furnished school*house, and the claim would be promptly 
met» without the delays and heated debates of numerous dis- 
trict meetinga The schools are impaired and sometimes 
destroyed, by those broils and contentions which are frequently 
provoked in the erection and location of school-houses. If a 
house is to be built, it will be too costly for some, and not 
enough so for others. If one is to be located, it will be too near 
some, and too far from others; and thus the mutual good feel- 
ing and cooperation of parents which the success of the school 
demands, is interrupted and taken from it We have striking 
proofs of this statement, in our county. It may not be possi- 
ble under any system, to locate school-houses so as equally to 
accommodate all. This is not expected. But if the township 
manages this matter in its corporate capacity, as it does all its 
other business, and intrusts these great interests of education 
to wise and disinterested men, all will be more likely to acqui- 
esce, in a good spirit, in the democratic principle of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. The township taking 
possession of all the school-houses, would provide equally good 
ones for all sections. The present miserable condition of many 
of the school buildings shows the inadequacy of the district 
system — or, at least, a palpable neglect of duty somewhere. 
As the case now is with the districts, some will have tolerably 
good buildings, while others will have poor ones. It is often 
the case that in some of the districts, rich and penurious men 
who either have no children to educate, or who are more 
interested in money schemes than in schools, so influence the 
action of the districts, as to make them continue their miser- 
able apologies for school-houses. In this way, those families 
who would desire to have good and suitable houses, are made 
to suffer. Under the township graded system, longer, as well 
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M better schools would be kept, with the same money that is 
BOW paid for instruction in the township. Much of the money 
now appropriated is wasted upon the promiscuous masses that 
are brought together in our schools. The district system com* 
pds us to pay as much to support a school of twenty, as of 
fifty, and as much to teach the youngest as the oldest scholars. 
Who can say that this is money prudently expended ? By the 
new system, the younger and less advanced scholars would be 
Intmght under the tuition of females, in winter as well as sum- 
mer, with one-half the expense of male teaches. And the 
system that brings younger scholars under the charge of 
female instructors, confessedly better adapted to draw out their 
minds and mould their characters than the sterner sex, and 
which places the older and more advanced under the requisite 
tuition and control of males, must evidently promote the disci- 
pline of schools, and consequently their far higher progress and 
efiSciency. This statement is fully substantiated in the history 
of our union schools throughout the State. It is to be hoped 
that enlightened views oa this subject will be entertained by 
our fellow-citizens generally, and not let that prejudice govern 
Hiem which favors an existing system because it is old, and has 
answered tolerably well a demand of the past. 



MASON COUNTY—Fred. J. Dowland, Sup't. 

There are but six townships in this county, three of which 
are quite unsettled and have no school-houses; the few settlers 
are so scattered that no school district is as yet organized. The 
other three Sistricts have eleven school-houses, in toto; a few of 
these are very comfortable and commodious, while others are 
as yet non-inviting to pupils. The inhabitants owning little or 
DO property — ^many being but squatters, and so very poor that 
education among them is as yet in its infancy. Three months 
ia the general length of each school term. 

I have been able to do but little as yet, in my official capacity .^ 
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but intend making a thorough investigc^tion of all business in 
this county pertaining to educational matters, this fall and win- 
ter, commencing on the 12th inst., which is the first day of the 
fall examination of candidates for this county. 

I examined six candidates for summer schools last June, but 
granted to neither of them high^ than a third grade certifi- 
cate; incompetent for anything higher; others held certificates 
from inspectors, valid for the summer term. 

' The people in general manifest a great interest in educational 
matters, and are anxiously looking forward to the time when 
they will be better able to raise the standard of education. 



MECOSTA COUNTY.— Z. W. Shepherd, Sup*t. 

CONDITION OP SCHOOLS. 

Some of them are newly organized districts, and, owing to 
paucity of population and means, a number of districts were 
compelled to have inferior schools or none at all, choosing the 
former in each case. There is a general disposition to keep 
pace with the advancement and progression of the age, and 
several schools and teachers will compare favorably with the 
best in much older communities 

SCHOOL -HOUSES. 

We regret to be compelled to report a very great deficiency 
in this respect. Many hindrances have operated against the 
interests of the schools, the greatest of which are the large tracts 
of pine, canal and railroad lands in many parts of the county 
preventing the settlements from becoming compact. There are 
some things, however, which might have been remedied, and are 
being remedied by a few districts, viz: commodious and con- 
venient grounds. There is not one at present as it should be 
inethis respect — generally small patches of ground a few feet 
larger than. the school-house, no play-grounds, only as they 
trespass on the adjoining lands. But few provided with ont- 
baildingB. None properly furnished. Nor is there a school- 
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honse provided with any school apparatus. A few districts 
this year voted the apparatus tax permitted by law. Much al- 
lowance should be made in yiew of the newly settled state 
of the county, its isolated condition from railroad or public 
thoroughfares. 

STATISTICS OF SUPEBIKTENDENCT. 

Number of teachers ezaminedy 35, as follows: 1st grade, 4; 
2d grade, 17; 3d grade, 13; rejected, 1. 

Number of schools visited by Superintendent, 20; five times 
accompanied by school officers, remainder alone. 

Have uniformly met with a favorable reception from both 
teacher and pupils. A general satisfaction is manifested by the 
people with the system of the County Superintendency. 

CONVENTION. 

Held a Teachers' Convention in the month of September of 
three days' duration, which was pronounced by all the teachers 
present a very profitable one, and all expressed a desire to have 
it become a permanent institution. 

I hope that this rather unfavorable report may be much 
improved each succeeding year in the future. 



MIDLAND COUNTY— E. P. Jennings, Sup't. 

The number of districts, with the number of scholars in 
each, in the county of Midland, you have learned from the 
reports received from the districts. 

« 

The people seem to feel interested in the success of the 
sdiools, but on account of delinquent taxes, imperfect district 
records, and the incorrect accounts kept by officers who have 
ehaige of funds provided by law to be raised for the support of 
schools in this county, the schools are not so efficient as they 
otherwise would be. 

Twelve teachers have been examined, and certificates granted 
to ten of them. 

11 ' > 
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Ten schools have been visited. The defects of directors' and 
inspectors' reports we wiU endeavor to remedy in fatore. No 
Institntes or conventions have^been held in the county. 



MONROE COUNTY— Chables Toll, Sup't. 

By the requirements of the department, as communicated to 
me through your circular, I make the following statement of the 
condition of the schools of Monroe county, and facts inciden- 
tally connected with them; and in doing so, will endeavor to 
observe your injunction of brevity. The time allotted to me 
by the board of supervisors for the work of the year being so 
limited, I deemed it unadvisable to make a general visitation 
of the summer schools; consequently this report will be meager 
in much that would be of interest. The following statement is 
submitted: 

HOUSES. 

Whole number in county, 115; number of frame, 82; num- 
ber of brick, 16; number of stone, 3; number of log, 14; num- 
ber built during the year, 9; number unfit for use, 88; number 
having no privy, 37; number with sufl&cient grounds, 42; num- 
ber with grounds suitably improved, 6; number well venti- 
lated, 9. 

rUENITUEE, 

Number with suitable furniture, 46; number with insufficient 
furniture, 69; number with injured furniture, 60; number sup- 
plied with suitable furniture during the year, 14; number 
supplied vrith unsuitable furniture during the year, 3. 

APPABATUS. 

Number well supplied with apparatus, 2; number wholly 
vfithout apparatus, 105; number supplied during the year, 1; 
number having outline maps, 36. 

SCHOOLS. 

Whole number of schools, 106; number graded, 5; number 
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graded during the year, 0; number well classified, 16; number 
in which the books are uniform, 13; number in which the bible 
IB read, 84. 

TEiCHEBS. 

Number of males employed, 52; number of females em- 
ployed, 107; average age o| teachers, (estimated,) 27; nxunber 
who have had no previous experience, 17; number who have 
taught less than one year, 21; number who have taught more 
than five years, 17; number who have attended a Normal 
school, 3; number who have read any books on teaching, 80; 
number teaching who hold Normal Diplomas, 1; number teach- 
ing who hold State certificates, 0; number of total failures, 11. 
Number of teachers who have attended a State Institute, 6L 
Number of educational meetings held by county superin- 
tendent in the county, 12. 

Number of district libraries, 8; number of volumes in same, 
600; number of town and city libraries, 12; number of 
volumes in same, 5,370. 

PRIVATE SCH00IJ9. 

Number of private ungraded schools in county, 6; number 
of academies and seminaries in county, 2; number of pupils, 
attending both classes of schools, 215; estimated amount re- 
ceived from pupils by such schools, $3,530; number of teachers 
employed, 17. 

BOHOOIrHOUSES. 

Of these we have every extreme. Many crazy old veterans 
are tottering to the ground; they are an offense to the sight and 
an outrage to young humanity. The desks, in many instances, 
are arranged around the wall, and consist of boards supported 
by pins driven into it, and the seats are movable benches with- 
out backs. The desks thus arranged, often at an improper 
height and inclination, give scholars an unnatural position in 
writing; and the seats, relative to the different sizes ot ihft 
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pupils, are too high or too low. In their distorted and uncom- 
fortable position the restless infaydry unconsciously beleaguer 
the wall with their feet, until the « deadly breach" is made. 
This <*bad ventilation/' with rattling door and windows as 
auxiliary, is often the cause of disease with its consequences. 
In some localities the people are entirely oblivious to the neces- 
sity of providing comfort, or even^protection, io their children 
when attending school. While the rooms are too open in 
some instances, in others they are dose, small, dark and 
crowded — destroying health and lives by suffocation in a foetid 
atmosphere. The almost universal faults, in a better class of 
houses than those referred to, are bad ventilation, a want of 
proper gradation of the furniture to suit the pupils of all sizes, 
of suitable recitation seats and sufiScient black-board surface. 
One or more of the following appurtenances are also wanting: 
A bucket for water, and cup, a shovel and evaporating dish for 
stove, wash basin, towels and a clock In many districts, how- 
ever, the march of improvement is setting in, and the primitive 
houses are being replaced by substantial modem ones. Peters- 
burg, a place containing a number of fine residences, stores 
and a church, and a people that are intelligent, enterprising 
and progressive, barely escape reproach; they having recently 
raised $5,000 for a school building, which is much needed. The 
same spirit predominates in other localities, and new school- 
houses have already been erected, some of them large, conven- 
ient, pleasantly situated, with interior appointments good. But 
there is a lack of discernment in many instances, in architec- 
tural taste, and in the exterior surroundings^ as out-housecf, 
fences, and ornamentation of grounds. If the subject of oon- 
sttructing school-houses could be placed in the hands of a 
county architect or contractor, and the object contemplated by 
the adoption of such a plan could be attained, we would be 
amply compensated in the superior facilities offered children 
during the period of their mental and physical growth and ex- 
pansion. By making the place where their childhood is spent 
agrreeahle and attractive, their finer sensibilities and tastes will 
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become strenghenedy and in their maturer life the retrospect 
leill be ever pleasing. 

SCHOOLS. 

The schools in the county are almost wholly without appa- 
ratus, and comparatively few have outline maps, none may be 
said to be "well supplied." The latter particularly are a ne- 
oefisity that no school can afford to be deprived of; geography 
cannot be successfully taught without them. Maps, globes, 
charts and geometrical figures should be in every school; they 
are the working tools of the teacher's profession. 

At the present time I Will not attempt to give the actual- 
status of the schools in the several townships; there are many 
things that I am inclined to allude to I withhold for the present. 
That there is a want of educational progress in various locali- 
ties, is apparent. This is attributable to incapacity, absence of 
proper supervisi^^n, and misdirected economy on the part of 
school officers. Their disqualification is shown in connection 
with their official reports, many of which, on account of their, 
own incapacity, are made up by a next friend, and there are 
instances where the original and duplicate, although both are 
sworn to, do not compare in important particulara A report 
is executed by one who purports to be a director, when there 
had been an omission to elect one at the annual meeting; an- 
other is " subscribed and sworn to this day of Septem- 
ber, 1867, before my wife;** under what constitutional quali- 
fication does not appear. 

Many district ofiScers exercise a penurious policy by employ- 
ing a teacher but a few weeks during the year, and paying the 
price for an ignorant instead of an intelligent one; and it gen- 
erally results in getting one "worthy of his hire." Then there 
is another class of economists, who rent their school-houses to 
families in the summer, and find it difficult to get possession 
in time for fall schpols. 

These instances, and others not enumerated, that impede the 
harmony and general progress of education, may be considered 
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exceptional to a very considerable extent There are among 
the school officers of this county many competent and energetid 
men — men with willing hearts/ who are ready to cooperate 
with me in all measures calculated to promote the interests of 
the schools. They are generous in sustaining a school the 
greatest length of time practicable, and in paying wages to 
teachers that secure competency. To show the amount ex- 
pended for tuition per each scholar that attended school, under 
the corporate agencies of the city of Monroe, and in the sev- 
eral townships, the last year, I make the following state- 
ments: City of Monroe, $5 69; Ash, $2 50; Bedford, $2 77; 
Exeter, $2 00; Erie, $2 70; Frenchtown, $1 95; Ida, $1 82; 
London, $2 43; Lasalle, $2 32; Monroe, |3 66; Milan, $1 91; 
BaisinyiUe, $3 26; Summerfield, $1 87; Whiteford, $2 79. 

The attendance at the union school, in the city of Monroe, 
has been unusually large the last year. This was due to the 
plan adopted by the trustees, of uniting with it the private or 
church schools. Although the experiment was temporary — ^it 
now being amicably discontinued — ^it was beneficial to otu: 
educational interests to a very great extent It has resulted in 
a superior classification and gradation in all the schools, and in 
establishing a uniformity of text-books. If such results could 
in any way be attained throughout the county, it would open 
a new era of prosperity in our schools. 

LIBBABIES. 

Most of the libraries are in a neglected conditioiL Books 
are damaged, lost^ and sets are broken. Some present a weU- 
arranged and neat appearance, with the exception of an undue 
accumulation of diist; in such instances the librarian generally in- 
quires what is to be done with the library money when they have 
books enough. Much of the fine money goes into the primary 
school fund in violation of the provision of law which requires 
that it shall be used for <<no other purpose" than the purchase 
of books. In this connection I will mention that there has 
been a culpable neglect on the part of several magistrates in 
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maSiDg returns to the county and city treasurers of fine money 
that has gone into theur hands, and which belongs to the library 
fond. The statute requires them to "pay it over to the county 
treasurer within thirty days after the receipt thereof." I here 
give a full abstract from the county and city treasurers' books, 
of fines paid in for two years past, as follows: 

1866. 1866. 1867. 186T. 

P'D Ca Tb. Fd Citt Tb. P'd Co. Tb. P»d Cut Tb 

Esquire Rother $305 00 $170 23 $10 00 $84 00 

Esquire AndersoD, 105 00 

Esquire Prentice, 4350 3500 

Esquire Babcock, 28 00 

Esquire Palmer, I 00 

Esquire West, 10 00 



It is a little singular that^ Esquire Bother, alone, pays into 
the library fond oyer double the amount of all the other mag- 
trates, when it is knovm that he does but his average propor- 
tion of the penal business done throughout the county. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I have had 12 public examinations, and 15 private ones. 
There were one hundred and thirty-three applicants examined; 
eighty-eight were females, and forty-five males. Twenty-six 
received first grade certificates, sixty-two second grade, and 
thirty-four third grade, and 'eleven were rejected. There are 
many who did not attend the public examinations and are 
maldng constant application for special ones. This is one of 
the greatest difficulties I have had to contend with, and which I 
will endeavor to remedy in the future. Not to look upon it in 
the light of a trespass upon my private time that I have to 
devote to other pursuits, it is positively impossible to make 
such examinations thorough and satisfactory. My examina- 
tions have been written and oral, chiefly the former. I have 
been extremely indulgent in granting certificates, and believe 
that many who have received them are impressed with a sense 
of their own deficiencies, and that they will enter zealously 
upon the work of self-improvement, and be prepared at a 
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fotare time, to take an honorable position among the edacators 
of our county. 

I believe when the educational wants of the people are 
known, and the best plans are considered and devised for sup- 
plying them, that there will be a full acquiescence on their part 
in all the appliances contemplated by the new law creating my 
office, that tends to the desired result If I receive assistance 
and cooperation on the part of those immediately interested in 
our schools, I shall expect at another time to report better 
school-houses, more efficiency on the part of officers, and better 
methods of instruction. 



MONTCALM COUNTY— J. F. Covil, Sup't. 

There are in Montcalm county, 87 school dirtricts, some of 
which are unreported by their officers, and of this number 63 
have been visited by the County Superintendent 

One State and two County Institutes have been held, and the 
number attending the same who received certificates of mem- 
bership and attendance, is 100. There has also been held with 
adjoining counties, two joint celebrations which were well 
attended. 

Examinations have been held at the close of each Institute, 
and at di£Eerent times, at central points throughout the couniy. 
I have also held a round of fall examinations in the different 
townships, besides examining many at my office. The whole 
number of candidates examined thus far, is 127, of which 80 
have received certificates, as follows: three of the first grade, 
twenty-seven of the second, and fifty of the third. I am sorry 
to add that, out of the whole number of professed teachers 
that I have met in my visitations, and at Institutes and exam- 
inations, only three were taking an educational journal, and 
eleven only claimed to have studied any work upon teaching. 
I will further add that many of this number have since sub- 
scribed for the Michigan Teacher ^ and many also have provided 
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themselves T^ith suitable works for instmciion in their 
profession. 

There are 75 school buildings in the county, 82 of which are 
frame; 88 are of logs, and the remainder board, or log shan- 
ties. Some of the districts not provided with a house, have 
used other buildings for school purposes. The school build- 
ings, for the most, are well located for conyenience in attending 
school; the grounds generally liberal in size, dry and naturally 
pleasant; but little attention is paid to fencing and beautifying 
the grounds, and too little to the building and keeping in re- 
pair out-houses of any kind — many are wholly without them. 
In erecting school-houses, we think too little care and attention 
has been paid to arranging the inside conveniently for school 
purposes. But few have black-boards enough, and many are 
without any, an4 with no suitable place to put one; but few 
are arranged with a seat suitable for recitations, and many are 
poorly seated throughout, when we take into considerati^on the 
health, convenience and comfort of the pupils, especially the 
smaller ones. The seats are too high, the desks too hi^h and 
too far off, in many cases even for the larger pupite. 

I have not seen one house properly ventilated and furnished 
n^th globes, maps, charts, numeral frames, &c — nearly all are 
without apparatus of any kind, and not a few are improperly 
ventilated. 

About thirty lectures of a general character, relative to 
school interests, have been given in different parts of the 
county, which have been well attended and ea,|mestly listened to. 

I have found the schools in most cases, in a condition most 
admirably fitted for improvement, and the people generally 
awake to this truth, and ready to assist in the reform. I have 
been cordially received thi\)ughout the county, and the interest 
manifested by the school officers and patrons encourages not a 
little, and bespeaks improvements and success in the future. 

The people of Greenville, Stanton and Bloomer, deserve 
special commendation for the very generous and attentive man- 

12 
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ner in which they provided homes, free of charge, for the lec- 
turers and members of the Institute held at those places. 

I will only add that the board of supervisors fixed my pay 
at $4 per day, without limiting my time, and that we have 
reason to hope for the best results in the future. 



MUSKEGON COUNTY— Davu) McLaughluc, Sup't. 

Herewith I submit a report of* my work as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Muskegon county. The office being 
new and the time of entering upon the duties thereof leaving 
really but two months to visit the schools; for most of the 
schools have vacation during July and August; I can give but 
little information not found in the tabular statement of the 
inspectors. I have visited nine townships for the purpose of 
holding examination of teachers. In several of these town- 
ships no one made application for certificates although due 
notice had been given — the idea prevailing among the teachers 
that the certificates held by them were good for the time for 
which they were given by the inspectors. 

Number of first grade certificates granted, 9; second grade, 
9; third grade, 11; number of applicants found unqualified, 8; 
total, 87. Number who held State certificate, 1. Number of 
schools visited, 14. Number of frame buildings, 11. Number 
of log buildings, 3. These buUdings are well located, with 
ample grounds, but no attention has been given to their im- 
provement. The furniture in five of these school-houses is not 
good; in the other nine it is good. Three of the five had no 
blackboard, and only five of the fourteen had outline maps, 
and only one well supplied with appai^atus. In several districts 
water has to be carried from a quarter to half a mile. 

Four of the above mentioned houses have been built during 
the year and two of them have been furnished with suitable 
furniture. 

Teachers generally complain ^of the neglect of the district 
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officers in not visiting the schools. In my visits I have met 
eight patrcms of the schools and three officers. In seven of 
the schools visited, the Bible is read at the opening of the 
school in the morning. 

In all the townships and districts visited, the citizens inva- 
riably express a willingness to do all in their power to advance 
the cause of education. One district in the township of Wood- 
land deserves special notice. With a school population of only 
thirteen, the trustees have offered to pay seven dollars per 
v^eek for a good and experienced teacher. Such a spirit as 
thtoe men manifest is worthy of emulation. The patrons of 
this district are few, and none of them rich, but it is just as 
one of them remarked to me, *' money paid out in that way is 
like putting it out at interest" 

The teachers unif ormily seemed interested in their work, and 
respected by their pupils, and the patrons vrith whom I con- 
versed, generally expressed themselves as being pleased with 
the labors of the teachers and the progress of the children. 

The above and foregoing is a succinct statement of my labors 
and observations. 

With this new school year^ has begun new labors and a more 
thorough scouting of the condition and management of the 
schools of the cotmty. The Supervisors having just closed 
their regular session, decided that two meetings per year should 
be held in each township in the county, for examination, and 
two visits should be made to each school during the year. The 
work can now be laid off with something like system, and I 
trust the result will prove beneficial and not in vain. 



NEWAYGO county-Neil L. Downib, Sup't. 

I have the satisfaction of being able to report, that the 
interest of common school education in Newaygo couniy, has 
not only kept pace with, but has in some respects considerably 
advanced on that of former jears. I find a greater desire and 
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a stronger determination existing among school boards and 
parents generally, to secure the services of competent teachers, 
than at any former period. The willingness of school officers 
this year, above previous ones, to remunerate competent 
teachers for their services, may be mentioned as a strong proof 
of the progress of common school education in this county. 
Teachers' salaries have advanced from 15 to 20 per cent., and 
yet the supply is not equal to the demand. 

The general condition of the school-houses in this cotmty is 
good. A fine tmion school-house has been erected this year in 
the village of Newaygo. Its size on the ground is 64x40 feet; 
hight, 28 feet posts; built of good material, with a hall nine 
feet vnde in the centre, and one lobby for clothes, a library 
room 24x9 feet, &a, leaving three school rooms and a lecture 
room, each 40x26 feet, 12 feet high in the dear, and properly 
ventilated. The estimated value of the school-house, out- 
buildings, and the site on which it stands, consisting of three 
and one-fourth acres, is $7,000. This building is an ornament 
and a credit to the place. 

The number and character of the school-houses recently 
built, and the preparations that are making for building in 
different parts of the county, during the ensuing year, clearly 
evince that the mass of the people are becoming more anxious 
and vnlling to contribute to the comfort and convenience of 
teachers and pupils. 

A Teachers' Institute vnus held in the village of Newaygo this 
faU, which continued five, days, closing vnth an examination of 
teachers. The attendance was very creditable to the teachers 
and the community, and the evening lectures and discussions 
by Bev. Mr. Springstein, of Croton, Shepherd, of Mecosta, and 
CoL Sfcandish and Judge Howell, of Newaygo, called out a 
crowded house. Another Institute will be held sometime in the 
spring. 

I have granted 2 first grade, 12 second grade, and 22 third 
grade certificates, to 86 teachers. It is very much regretted 
that all those engaged in the noble occupation of teaching, do 
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not first attend and avail themselves of the benefits and advan- 
tages of our excellent State Normal School, at Ypsilanti. 



OCEANA COUNTY— J. Boynton, Sup't. 

This, my first report, will be a very brief one. It was not 
deemed advisable for me to undertake to visit the schools until 
after the meeting of the supervisors. 

TEACHEBS EXAMINED AND CEBTQIGATES QBAirTED. 

Forty-four examined; granted certificates to 34, as follows: 
"first grade, 6; second grade, 17; third grade 11. The examin- 
ations for this autumn are not yet completed, owing to the 
&ct that many of the districts hive not obtained teachers for 
the winter schools. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

They are all very backward, but are gradually improving. 
Our schools suffer very much from the neglect of the district 
officers to prescribe text books for their schools. I visited one 
school during the summer in which there were de:\yen classes 
in practical arithmetic. I think this evil will be remedied by 
another spring. It would be impossible for me to give you the 
list of books that are use^. The best I can do is to say, the 
entire catalogue published in Hie last thirty years. The most 
of the boards are now prescribing text books. 

SOHOOL-HOnSES. 

Generally very inferior, but there are some exceptions. 
There are but 13 frame school-house^ in the county. Six of 
these are very good; the balance are inferior. In the village 
of Pentwater a good union school building is to be erected in 
the spring of 1868. Several more good houses will be erected 
within the next twelve months. 

INTEBEST IN SCHOOLS. 

In this regard, there has been ft marked improvement in the 
last six months. The people generally are waking up to the 
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importance of popular educatioD, and seem desirotis that their 
common schools should become what the law anticipates they 
will be. 

TSACHEBS' INSTITUTE. 

Oar first is to conyene December 80th, at Pentwater. 

I aiB to conmience daring this month, and visit as soon as 
possible, cTcry school in the coanty. Whereyer practicable, I 
intend to make edacational addresses to the people, in the eye- 
nings. I think by another autumn, you will see a marked 
improyement in school matters in Oceana cotmty. 



OAKLAND COUNTY— Charles Hubd, Sup't. 

While the wisdom in establishing the office of County Super- 
intendent was yery much (][uestioned by some, and a few 
narrow-minded persons looked upon it only as an asylum for 
office seekers, the majority hailed it as an auspicious era in 
the history cf our common schools. Nearly all with whom I 
haye conversed throughout the county have expressed them- 
selves as highly gratified with the establishment of the office, 
and believe it to be just what is needed to raise the standard 
of education in our common schools. 

This cotmty, as you well know, is the largest in the State, 
comprising twenty-five townships. I have not been able to 
visit all the schools, and therefore cannot give the exact 
number, but, as nearly as can be ascertained, there are two 
hundred and thii^iy. I have visited one hundred and thirty-five 
schools, consisting ot^aU the schools in fifteen townships, and a 
few schools in several others. 

I have held twenty-eight regular and several special examin- 
ations, and have examined 255 teachers, granting 209 certifi- 
cates, as follows: 19 first grade; 101 second grade; 89 third 
grade. 

Hoping to facilitate the winter's work somewhat^ during the 



season of good roads I yisited the towns most remote. I have 
worked nearly eyery day, and have traveled about 3,000 miles. 

Only one Teachers' Institote has been held, but I have made 
arrangements for holding a series of them in various parts of 
the county. 

The examinations have proved that there are not enough 
wdl qualified teachers to take charge of the schools; that many 
of them have taught for years, and, content with their par^ 
qualification, have not kept pace with the progress made m 
methods of imparting instruction. These are mostly failures. 
Others there are who, in consequence of the meagre salary 
received for teaching, have been unable to properly qualify 
themselves. These are anxious to receive instruction; and I 
believe this can be imparted in no other way so universally and 
successfully, as by holding Teachers' Institutes; for these, prop- 
erly, conducted ^ill afford them the practical instruction 00 
much needed. Hence, I expect to do my most effective work 
at these Institutes. 

There are many excellent schools in the county, but more that 
are hardly worthy the name. The reason of all this seems to 
be, that persons with little or no education could obtain certifi- 
cates, and school boards would employ them because they 
would teach so very cheap ! The people^ however, have not, as 
a general thing, countenanced such proceedings, and have fre- 
quently requested me to make my examinations rigid. 

There are very many good school-houses, and a large number 
also that are not fit for use. Many fine buildings are being 
erected this year, which reflect great credit upon the districts 
in which they are situated. Indeed, there seems to be a waking 
up in this direction, and people are beginning to realize that in 
order to have good schools, commodious houses are necessary. 
The most serious faults, however, are the improper seating and 
ventilation of the buildings. In this respect, also, I am happy 
to note signs of reform. 

Among the school-buildings now in process of erection, may 
be mentioned one at Holly, at a cost of $25,000; another at 
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Birmiligham, costing $12,000; and a third at New Hudson, 
costing $7,000. In the country, quite a large number of bjick 
buildings have been erected, costing from $1,200 to $2,000. 

In the 135 districts that I have visited, there are 118 frame, 
11 stone, 4 brick and 5 log houses. Of this number, only 57 
are in a good condition; 59 are not fit for use, and the rest 
need much repairing. The schools in the city of Pontiac and 
in the village of Birmingham, are not included in this number. 

The whole number of pupils attending these schools during 
the summer was 8,979; the average attendance, 2,846. Of 
this number there were 1,732 boys, and 2,247 girls. The aver- 
age amount of wages paid each teacher per week, was $3 12^. 

The Board of Supervisors made my compensation $4 per day 
for 800 days. 

I cannot close without putting upon record my hearty ap- 
proval of the new system. It has met thus far the most san- 
guine expectations of its friendsf, and is destined to make our 
common schools in deed what they are in name — the reed educa- 
tors of the people. 



SAGINAW COUNTY— Rev. J. S. Goodman, Sup't. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of work 
performed during the six months closing with October 31st, 
1867: 

I find that there are in Saginaw county, as reported by the 
township inspectors, 93 districts. The true number is, as I 
believe, a little more than this — some four or five not being 
reported. Of these I have visited the greater part, though, as 
my record has had reference rather to the schools in actual 
progress, than to districts which I reached after the schools 
had closed, I cannot give the precise number. I have examined 
seventy-one teachers, and have given four first grade certifi- 
cates, four second grade, and sixty third grade. In three 
cases certificates have been refused. There are in the county 
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about one hundred and twenty public schools, indudiDg 
those in East Saginaw and Saginaw City. Of these I have 
visited seyenty-one, and hope during the winter to visit, or 
re-yisit the entire number. It is my settled purpose to visit 
every school at least twice a year. In some of the more 
sparsely settled portions of the county, I find it impossible to 
visit more than one or two schools per day. Indeed, I have 
deemed it necessary to spend about half a day in each school, 
that I may learn as much as possible of its workings and 
condition. 

At the date of this report (November 1st), we are holding a 
County Teachers' Institute, in East Saginaw, at which about 
sixty teachers are present, and in conducting which I am 
greatly assisted by Profs. Estabrook, Ewing and Truesdale, 
Eev. L. C. York, county superintendent of Genesee, and Dr. 
Jerome, of Saginaw City. Steps have also been taken towards 
the formation of a Saginaw Valley Teachers' Association. 

So far as the interests of the great work of education are 
concerned, while there is great room for advancement, there is 
still ground for encouragement. The general condition of the 
school-houses, while not aU that could be desired, is still better 
than I expected to find it. The majority are tolerably commo- 
dious and comfortable. The great lack is in the direction of 
school furniture and educational apparatus. Few of our 
school-houses are provided with facilities for teaching — ^many 
have no black-boards; some have them, but so small or so 
worn as to be of little service. So far as outline maps, numer- 
ical frames, or globes are concerned, their presence are like 
angel's visits, few and far between. In some of the school- 
houses there is not even a chair for the teacher — much less, a 
spare one for any visitant who may chance to- stray along. 
The greatest difficulty in the successful prosecution of our edu- 
cational work — ^greater, as I conceive, than all others combined, 
is the irregularity of attendance on the part of the scholars. I 
do not believe we shall have, or can have good schools until 

something is done to check this evU. On commencing to visii 

13 • 
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the schools of this connty, I took the number enrolled and then 
asked the teacher for the average attendance. After a time 
however, it occurred to me that it would be better to note the 
actual attendance upon the day of my Tisii I pursued this 
eourse in thirty-three schools, with the following results: 
Scholars enrolled, 967; present, 446, or about forty-six percent 
In our city schools the average is much higher; though if we 
estimate the entire number of children between the ages of 
flye and twenty ever there, it is far too small In East Saginaw 
it does not exceed fifty-five per cent The result of my inve9> 
ligations in this direction, has led me to believe that we shall 
fall far below the highest degree of progress in our educational 
work, just so long as this state of things exists. Hence, I have 
everywhere advocated the passage of two laws — one making all 
the public schools fbeb, and the other making attendance at 
school (some school) compulsory. I would have no man com- 
pelled, by poverty, to debar his child of an education — and no 
man allowed, on account of meanness, to prevent his child 
from being educated. In presenting these views, I have been 
surprised to find how general their acceptance, especially by 
school officers, and all who seem really interested in educational 
work. With the general principles, all, so far as I have found, 
agree. The only fear is lest there may be some difficulty in 
arranging the details of a compulsory law. 

Another branch of this work, and one whose results are &r 
less satisfactory, is that which pertains to the township, or district 
libraries. With a few exceptions, the whole thing is almost a 
failure. In some towns they have township libraries; in others, 
district librariea Almost everywhere the books are in bad 
order, and very few can be found. In some districts no books 
have been purchased for years, the money having been used for 
other purposes — and I have heard of one district where they 
sold the books to pay the teachers wages. What can be done 
to make the system effective, and the libraries a power for good 
in ihe work of education, I have yet to learn. 

Some very creditable school-houses have been either com- 
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menoed or completed during th^ past summer. In Saginaw 
atj one is in progress of erection, said to be unsurpassed, if 
indeed, it is equaled in the State. Its cost, when finished and 
famished, wiU fall little short of $100,000 00. In East Sagi- 
naw, a ward school-house is also building, at a cost of some 
$18,000 or $20,000. In Carrolton a yery comfortable frame 
aehool-house has been completed, and is to be used for the 
ifinter schooL At Bridgeport, a brick school-house is to be 
ftniahfld about the last of the year, while district No. 1, in the 
township of Saginaw, has nearly completed a very comfortable 
brick house. 

In conclusion, allow me to add that I have everywhere been 
leoeiTed with the greatest cordiality; and that, while the new 
system has been attended with some slight incouTeniences^ 
there seems to be a growing couTiction that it only needs a 
little time to enable it to work out results in tha highest degree 
beneficial to the educational interests of our beloyed State. 



SANILAC COUNTY— C. S. Nims, Sup't. 

The schools of this county are generally backward, corres- 
ponding usually to the newness of the coimtry. Still, the 
school-house is the first public improvement made by settlers, 
and generally a commendable interest is felt in the success of 
the schools, and much pains taken to promote their interest by 
voting money for their support, and exercising care and judg- 
ment in the selection of teachers. In others little interest is 
felt, and no pains taken to secure schools for a longer period 
than is absolutely necessary to secure the school money. 

The houses are generally poor. There are three very good 
bxiok school-houses, forty-four frame, and twenty-seven log 
houses in the county. The log houses are bad and miserably 
famished. The frame houses are mainly cheap structures, 
made without any regard to taste or comfort. Some, however, 
in the older towns are quite neat and comfortable. There is a 
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tendency to improvement in the erection of suitable buildings 
to accommodate the growing wants of the community. In a 
few instances, private houses are used for school purposes. 

I have examined forty-eight candidates; rejected two; 
granted eight certificates of the first class, tweniy-four of the 
second, and fourteen of the third class. The teachers gener- 
ally indicate an adaptation to their business, and tolerably good 
qualifications. We have not more than half a dozen schools in 
the county, that the second grade of teachers are not capable 
of teaching. 

I have visited forty-four schools, and found twelve school- 
houses closed when I made my tour. There are 82 schools in 
the cdunty and 78 school districts. I was not able to visit the 
whole county during the summer term, having only about two 
months in which to do it. 

I found the people generally ready to favor the new system of 
County Superintendency, but in the newer towns, some feara 
have been expressed, that it would work such a change in the 
qualifications required of a teacher, that none but the higher 
priced teachers could get certificates, and the school-houses in 
the poorer districts must be closed by reason of their inability 
to pay the wages demanded. Had I strenuously insisted on 
reexamination of the teachers I found in the school-houses in 
my visits this summer, I am satisfied that half of the districts 
would have been without schools the balance of the summer, 
for I found many persons engaged in teaching that could not 
have passed the shadow of an examination. I preferred, how- 
ever, to let them go on as they were, until I had had an oppor- 
tunity to canvass the county and ascertain the wants and 
requirements of each particular district. Many of these poor 
teachers have either given up the business, or concluded that a 
little more schooling in their own case is necessary before they 
attempt to pass an examination in the ^unheard of studies 
required by the County Superintendent. 

The libraries are in a deploral^le condition. In most cases 
the library money is merged vrith the other school money, in 
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such a manner that it is impossible to ascertain what propor- 
tion belongs to the library fond, and it is usually used for gen- 
eral school purposes, or becomes lost before it comes to the 
disbursing officers. In very few instances have any additiona 
been made to the township or district libraries, for years. 

I have held no Institutes as yet, owing to the fact that I have 
been tmable to procure the necessary assistance, but intend to 
do so as early as practicable. 

. I have endeavored to secure the organization of a Teachers' 
Association, but as yet without success. I hope to accomplish 
it the coming winter. 

The county is comparatively new, the roads superlatively 
bad, and the population so scattered throughout the county 
that the visiting part of my duties is anything but pleasant. 
I have traveled over six hundred miles, principally on foot, in 
accomplishing the little I have been enabled to do thus far. 

After the present system has had a fair trial, I am satisfied 
that the people will heartily endorse it. Objections melt away 
as they see its practical workings, and the expense^ the great 
bugbear, is not felt, it being in fact not much more than under 
the old system. 



SHIAWASSEE COUNTY— T. C. GAEjnER, Sup't. 

In the introduction of any new work for public good, or in 
the inauguration of any radical change in a system of long 
standing, many embarrassments must be expected, and numer- 
ous difficulties encountered. For the overcoming of these, the 
assistance and advice of those most experienced is greatly 
needed. The office of county superintendent of schools, to 
me, has not been free from embarrassment; yet, the. several 
supervisors and township clerks have all willingly given me 
what aid they could, to make the new law efficient and popular. 

Since the first of June last, I have vimted most of the 
schools in each township, comprising about eight-ninths of all 
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the Bohools in the county. I take pleasure in being able to say 
that, mtii a few exceptions, the teachers were earnest and 
fiuthfuL Many of them labor under great disadvantages, in 
school-rooms poorly ventilated, destitute of everything neces- 
sary for a successful and attractive- school; yet, with a truly 
commendable zeal, and real love for the avocation of teaching, 
we find them striving to make theirxespective schools the pride 
of their patrons and pupils. 

The number of schools visited by me is 91; whole number of 
school-houses in the county is 104. Of these, 6 are brick, 72 
frame, and 28 are log. Of the frame buildings, 34 are in good 
condition; 27 need to be thoroughly repaired. Some of them 
should have new floors and ceilings, and most new furniture, 
and eleven are too dilapidated for use, and will soon give place 
to better ones. 

Of the log houses, ten are in good repair, and well seated. 
Eleven need repairiug and more comfortable seats than slab 
benches without backs, and seven ought to be abandoned, as 
they are too dilapidated to be made tenable. Poor districts 
cannot afford to throw away their money by trying to keep up 
schools in such bouses. The brick houses are in very good 
repair, and seated with regard to comfort and health. 

There have been built during the year, two frame, two brick» 
and one log houses, all well seated. Only twelve school-houses 
in the county are fenced; many others have ample grounds^ 
and if fenced properly, and shade trees set out, would be very 
attractive. Six schools have globes; two are supplied with 
Pelton's outline maps, two have Cornell's, and eight are sup- 
plied with Mitchell's. Thirty-one districts are supplied with 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary; these and the outline maps 
have not been properly taken care of by the teachers and 
pupils. Twenty-three schools have books entirely uniform, 
and eighteen uniform with the exception of arithmetics; 
thirteen uniform except geographies; twenty-nine others uni« 
form in readers only, and seven without any uniformity at all, 
having at least a part of two series in each branch taught; thus 
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lefisemiiig one-haify the adYantages that might be gained if the 
books were all uniform. These seyen districts are limited in 
regard to means, and can ill afford to thus throw away one- 
half of the benefits whioh the school law places within their 
grasp. I earnestly hope that every school board in the county 
will see to ity that the books are entirely uniform in their 
respectiye districts, v^ 

Forty-one districts are supplied with Adams' system of school 
records. Thiriy-one districts have good black-boards; thirty- 
eight have Yery imperfect ones, or those entirely too small for 
practical use; twenty-two have none. Number of districts 
without out-buildings, twenty-nine; with out-buildings, sixty- 
one; with those too dilapidated for use, eleven^ 

Whole number of teachers examined, one hundred and fifty- 
nine; number of certificates granted, one hundred and nineteen. 
Of these seven were of the first grade, six of the second, and 
106 of the third. Number refused certificates, forty. The 
examinations have been mostly written. Of the number 
holding certificates, thirty-nine are males and sixty-four females. 
All but seven have had previous experience in teaching. 

There are five graded schools in the county; one at Laings- 
burgh with two departments; one at Vernon, and one at North 
Newberg, each having two departments, both of which schools 
need new buildings before they can be really prosperous. The 
union school at Byron, in charge of Prof. Hughs, is in a very 
flourishing condition. A new building has been erected on the 
same site with the main edifice, and is occupied by the primary 
department 

The enterprising people of Owosso ci^y are erecting a truly 
magnificent union school edifice in front of the old building, 
but entirely detached from it It is built on the same general 
plan as the Coldwater union, and will be completed in time to 
be occupied at the commencement of the next school year. 
Prof. A. Hardy took charge of the school in September last, 
and with the aid of an excellent corps of assistants, is rapidly 
winning for it a deserved popularity. The impetus which he 
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has giTen to edacaiional affairs in the diy, shows preSminenily 
that he is the right man in the right place. 

The new nnion school-honse at Comnnay is all completed 
except seating the chapeL It is three stories in hight, besides 
the basement, and is seated for six hundred and tl^y pupils, 
exdusiye of the chapel, which can be occupied by the high 
school department when necessary. The number of resident 
and non-resident pupils in attendance is much larger than any 
previous year. The school is well supplied with apparatus and 
a good reference library. Thirty-four teachers have been sup- 
plied to the county from this school for the present winter. 

The school libraries of the county, I find uniyersally neg- 
lected. Nothing except torn fragments can be found. School 
boards and friends of education, all admit the necessity of 
sound and wholesome literature to aid the youthful mind, and 
perfect a healthy moral and mental development. I am fully 
satisfied that if our school libraries were properly fostered, it 
would elevate the educational standard of this county, at least 
one hundred per cent. Our present library system is in very 
many respects, excellent, but if there were some adequate, regu- 
lar means provided and rigidly enforced by law, and in no case 
left to the option of districts, would it not replenish, and 
render efficient our now dilapidated libraries ? If there is not 
some efiectual means secured for their support, they will soon 
be numbered with the " things that were.'' 

Under the present system, a much higher grade of scholar- 
ship is expected of candidates for teachers than formerly. To 
secure this, some provisions for normal classes must be afforded 
in our best union schools. The full supply of competent teach- 
ers for all our primary schools, necessitates that some means be 
afforded for a more extended course of instruction than can 
be given at a County Teachers' Institute, of a few days contin- 
uance. It is needed to dissipate the impression that '* any one 
can teach a primary school" Then, with a firm, undeviating 
policy in the granting of certificates, we may soon hope to 
realize neb fruitage by the present change in our school system. 
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ST. CLAIR COUNTY— John C. Clabk, Sup't. 

There are in the county of St. Clair 142 school districts and 
146 school-houses. There are four nnion schools, two having 
been formed during the past year. The schools generally are 
not of so high a grade as I hoped to find them, though there 
are many that would do credit to any town in the State. Apart 
from the nnion schools, I find them almost destitute of appa- 
ratus; only one, I think, being furnished with a globe, but 
three or four with outline maps, and none with charts, numeral 
frames, &c. 

I observed during my visits in the summer, that badly ar- 
nuQged school-houses, incompetent teachers, irregularity of 
attendance, too great a variery of text-books, and the failure on 
the part of parents to provide their children with proper books, 
or in some instances even with any, were the causes that gen- 
erally interfered with the success of the schools. Especially have 
I met with much complaint from teachers, in regard to irreg- 
ularity and want of books on the part of the children. There 
has not been much advancement made in school Architecture. 
The school-houses may be divided into three classes: good, 
poor, and very poor. Not more than one in eight belongs to 
the first class, and can be called really suitable for the purpose 
for which it was designed. Of the rest, the arrangement of the 
seats, the mode of ventilation, the conveniences for warming, 
and, in some cases, the site of the building, are particularly ob- 
jectionable. There is, however, progifess in this direction. 

Several new school-houses have been built during the year; 
one of them a union school building, and in other districts the 
people contemplate remodeling their present houses, or erect- 
ing new ones. And, although for a while, we shall have to con- 
tend with unsuitable school-houses, poor schools and incompe- 
tent teachers, because there are districts so poor that they must 
have such or none at all, yet as every improvement in schools, 
or school buildings, suggests improvement somewhere else, it is 
easy to look forward to the time when the unsightly school- 

14 
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honses and poor Bohools of to-day shall haye passed away 
forever. 

The proportion of g6od teachers is larger than that of good 
school-houses. Yet I find in many of them a serious lack of 
culture and want of preparation for the duties of their profes- 
sion. They are content with too limited an education, and the 
feeling is too prevalent, both among teachers and those who 
employ them, that small acquirements will answer to teach a 
district schooL This class of teachers is being gradually 
dropped from our roll, and there will be fewer of them next 
year, than there have been this. 

During the summer, I visited 109 schools, some having 
closed before I reached them. I purpose, the coming winter, 
to revisit these, and visit those I did not see in the summer. 

There are twenty-three towns in this county. I have held 
public examinations in fourteen of them this fall, usually meet- 
ing the teachers of two towns together. I have also held other 
appointments for the examination of teachers. I have granted 
101 certificates, as follows: three of the first grade, twelve of 
the second, and eighty-six of the third. There have been no 
Teachers' Institutes or Conventions held in the county this 
year. I intended calling three of one or the other, but found 
I should be unable to attend H^em, and so deferred it. 

The board of supervisors, at their annual meeting, fixed my 
compensation at $5 00 per day, and my period of labor istt 
from 225 to 250 days. I have merely to add that, in my visits 
to the schools throughout the county, I have been everywhere 
cordially received, and that the improvements recently made, 
and still in contemplation, indicate an increasing interest in the 
cause of common school education. 



ST. JOSEPH COUNTY— Ekv. Chas. M. Tbmple, Sup't. 

In making a report of service rendered as County Superin- 
tendent, I have to say, that I commenced the duties of the 
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office soon after the first of May. I yisited the summer schools 
as far as practicable, but foond the territory of the county 
mnch more eztenaiYe than I had supposed, and consequently 
the labor of visiting the schools very arduous. I was not able to 
visit all the summer schools, but have made 100 visits; there 
being about 130 schools in the county. Most of the schools I 
found in a prosperous condition. The school-houses, as a 
whole, are very commendable. There are eight union schools 
in the county that are doing a good work for the cause of 
education. 

We held inspections for the fall schools the last week in 
August^ in four different places, by linking four towns together, 
thus accommodatiDg the sixteen townships of the county. We 
held inspections for the winter schools, the last week in October, 
and the first week in November, by linking two townships to- 
gether. These inspections were thinly attended, and a large 
number of the applicants poorly qualified. Since then there 
has been a large number of individual applicants for inspection, 
whose scholarship has averaged higher than those present at 
the regular inspection days. 

In all, I have granted 8 first grade certificates; 28 second 
grade certificates; and 112 third grade certificates. It is 
evident that the standard of scholarship is not as high as 
desirable. 

As the law creating the office of Oounty Superintendent re- 
quires that the Superintendent shall promote by InstituteEf, the 
cause of education, I accordingly held one Oounty Institute at 
Sturgis, the first week in October. It was largely attended; 
nearly 100 teachers were present, and all the exercises, it was 
thought, passed off to the improvement and satisfaction of those 
who attended; and I am very confident that County Institutes 
may be an efficient aid in the cause of education. 
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TUSCOLA COUNTY-jr. D. Lewis, Sup't. 

Prevented from entering upon the discharge of my duties as 
Superintendent of schools for the county of Tuscola, until 
about the first of July, being till nearly that date, retained in 
charge of the Yassar union school, I am not able to report as 
fully the condition of the schools of the county as is perhaps 
desirable. I will, however, proceed according to my ability. 

The number of schools in the county is eighty-nine, and of 
these, three-fourths have log. houses, which are generally very 
poorly furnished, and are always more or less uncomfortable. 
Nearly all these are supplied with long, rudely constructed 
desks, at which the pupils sit, upon benches of like length, 
movable, and without backs. A pail and stove are usually 
supplied, but beyond these, nothing is found except an occa* 
sional black-board, small, and almost useless. Sometimes a 
temporary structure of rough boards is met with — available only 
for summer use. These things are unavoidable as incident to 
pioneer life, and in many instances, can only be regarded with 
great favor, as creditable marks of a sorely burdened people, 
to educate their children. Time will give place to better 
accommodations. 

The remaining buildings are frame, some of which are little 
or no better than many of the log houses. Many, however,* 
are large, commodious, and well constructed, with improved 
desks and seats, high between ceilings, supplied with large 
black-boards painted upon the walls, with rooms and hooks 
for dothcEf, desks for teachers, good stoves and pipe and 
arrangements for ventilation. The buildings of this class are 
well painted inside and out, and usually have a plat of ground 
embracing from three-fourths of an acre to two acres. A few 
good buildings have been erected the past season. 

OBNAMENTINa. 

I know of but a single instance in the county where any 
attempt has been made at ornamenting school grounds, 'and 
that a feeble display on the grounds of the Yassar union schooL 
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Too frequently our wealthiest districts, possessing fine houses, 
haTe failed eyen to inclose their lots with a fence of any 
description. 

GSADED SCHOOLS. 

During the fall, two graded schools have been organized; 
one at Centerville, and one ai Tuscola, and an attempt to 
organize a third was made at UnionYille, which failed through 
failure to comply with the law. The attempt will be renewed 
next fall, no doubt, with better success. 

At Centerville, vigorous moTements are already on foot to 
construct a house, the dimensions of which are to be 40 by 60 
feet, two stories high, with four large rooms, two above and 
two below. It is the purpose of the citizens to complete this 
by spring. 

The Yassar union school, at present under tiie charge of 
Prof. S. A. Hill, formerly of Birmingham, in this State, is in a 
flourishing condition, and generally offers all the facilities for 
instruction requisite in a preparatory course. One of the great 
needs of this school is apparatus, with which, as yet, it is very 
scantily supplied. It usually secures a hberal ^ittendance of 
pupils from all parts of the county. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

The schools themselves are generally in a backward condi- 
tion. Usually they have been under the charge of female 
teachers, possessing a low grade of qualiflcations, such as 
people oppressed with the heavy burdens of clearing up a new 
country, were able to employ. More money is being appropri- 
ated for the ensuing winter schools, which are being placed 
under the supervision of a better class of teachers generally. In 
portions of the county an earnest feeling is manifest by the peo- 
ple in behalf of education, and there appears to be a firm pur- 
pose to furnish better educational advantages to the young, and^ 
no doubt this will be accomplished, as fast as the increasing 
wealth of the communities will enable them to sustain the ad- 
ditional expense. Thus far, however, in the largest part of our 
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territory^ little has been done beyond organizing^ erecting a 
poor house, aod employing a cheap teacher, which is the best 
the people were able to do. The school books throughout the 
county are yery uniform. Sanders' series of readers, Sanders' 
speller, Thompson's practical arithmetic, Davies' and Thomp- 
son's mental arithmetic, Sill's grammar and Mitchell's geogra- 
phies, are almost uniyersally in use. Sometimes Clark's gram- 
mar and McNally's geographies are found, and outside of the 
Yassar union school, the studies mentioned above are the only 
ones found to be taught in the past summer schools, excepting 
in one school, algebra, and in another, orthography. 

The schools are almost entirely without apparatus. A few 
maps in two or three, a single numerical frame, and a set of 
Spencerian charts, is all that can be mentioned. Not a globe, 
or set of blocks, or instruments of any kind, for illustration in 
any science, can be found. An appropriation made a short 
time since, by the Yassar union school, for the purchase of a 
limited amount of mathematical and philosophical apparatus, 
is a step which we trust will be followed up with good resulta 

Libraries are almost entirely disregarded. In most town* 
ships, and in some districts, a poor, deserted, dilapidated 
concern is found, called a Hbrary, consisting of a few Tolumes 
of torn, and badly defaced books. Not even the little adyan- 
tage offered by our laws to this means of education, seems at 
all to be appreciated or used by the people; and dtiring the 
past few years, scarcely a dollar has been expended either to 
institute new, or to replenish old Ubraries. They are, indeed, 
rapidly fading away. 

iKsnruTB. 

An Institute was held at Yassar during the middle week in 
October, for the benefit of the teachers of the county. Forty* 
one were enrolled and attended regularly during the week. 
The exercises of the Institute were conducted by myself and 
Ftol S. N. Hill, whose services were valuable, and contributed 
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largely to make the Oonvention a saocess. A good interest was 
manifest^ and a beneficial influence went out, which is ahready 
being felt, to the fdvantage of our schools. It is the purpose 
to hold two Institutes in the county each year. 

CEBTIFICATES. 

I have granted seyenly-fiye certificates of qualification to 
teachers, and haye examined about one hundred applicants. 
Hot enough teachers have taken license to supply all the 
Bohools of the county, and as a consequence, some ^tricts wiU 
be without a winter school, notwithstanding better wages are 
ofBored than has ever before been commanded. 



VAN BUKEN COUNTY— 0. P. R. Bellows, Sup't. 

Being prcTcnted by the duties which deyolyed upon me as 
principal of the Decatur graded school, from engaging in the 
work of county Superintendent, to any great extent, until the 
middle of July, my report will necessarily be hiieL Before the 
dosing of the summer schools I was able to yisit but few more 
than the schools of two townships. In respect to the condi- 
tion of the schools of Yan Buren couniy, but little could be 
•aid upon anything wherein they peculiarly differ from the 
schools of the county generally, throughout the State. We 
find the usual diyersity of condition of preparation among our 
teachers for the solemn responsibilities which deyolye upon 
them — ^the usual heterogenity of text-books, the common lack 
of the appliances which the best success of our schools de- 
mands, and to some extent that apathy among the pupils which 
may justly be attributed to the imperfections of the old system. 
But at the same time there is, perhaps, no county in the State, 
where the majority of the people are characterized by a larger 
generosity in proyiding the means of education. The yillages 
of Paw Paw, Decatur, South Hayen and Mattawan, haye each 
a flourishing graded school Breedsyille, Bangor, Lawrence, 
Keeler, Hartford, Bloomingdale and Lawton are rapidly moT- 
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ing in the same direction; and I donbt not that within two 
yearSy Van Boren connty will point you with pride to at least 
ten graded schools, with complete academiqi courses of study, 
and with full corps of well trained, professional teachers. In 
the country districts, a large number of tasty and commo- 
dious school-houses have already tal^n the places of the little, 
low and unattractive ones first provided; and a still larger 
number are in contemplation of building during the coming 
year. The importance of an elevation of the standard of 
qualification of teachers, is universally admitted, both by the 
teachers and the people, and general sympathy for, and confi- 
dence in the new system, cordially manifested. An earnest 
Oounty Teachers' Association, and also Township Associations, 
in most of the townships, have already been organized. In 
the department of inspecting teachers, my work has necessa- 
rily been limited. During the summer it was confined to the 
few who, from not having expected to teach, had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity to obtain their certificates of 
the township board. Of these, there were only thirteen. 

Such is an outline of my work as Superintendent, up to Sepi 
1st, when the schools of the county having generally dosed, I 
was obliged to return from my field and devote myself to lay- 
ing out plans of operation for the fall and winter. I immedi- 
ately arranged ^d circulated notices of a series of nine 
Institutes, of two or three days each, at the most eligible 
points in the county. While making the circuit of the couniy, 
visiting the places where I had made appointments of Institutes, 
and arranging preliminaries to a successful campaign, I received 
an invitation to the field where I am now laboring. [Prol of 
Mathematics in the Normal School.] I was thus obliged to 
leave my plans to be executed by another. I was able to 
attend in person but three of the Institutes, but am happy to 
state that each appointment was fulfilled by Mr. K A. Black- 
man, whom I was so fortunate as to obtain to represent me at 
these meetings, and who subsequently became my successor. 
There are now many who are happy to bear witness to the able 
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xnanner in which the work of the Snperintendenqy is being per- 
formed. I trost that from him will come what my report mnst 
nediessarily nnder the circnmBtances, lack of that roundness of 
completion which I would have desired. 



WASHTENAW COUNTY— Eev. John D. Piebcb, Sup't. 

I have the honor to report that the school inspectors have 
made returns from 163 'districts. Nine are graded schools. The 
one at Ann Arbor employs twenty-eight teachers; YpsOanti, 
nineteen; Dexter, six; Ohelsea, four; Manchester^^seven; the 
two in York township, six; and the one in Dexter] township, 
twa Here, then, are seventy-six teachers^in nine schools. 

lEanohester has just completed a fine house at an expense of 
$21,000. The people of Saline are preparing to do likewise^ 
The- union and graded schools have already large^and common 
dious buildings. In other parts of the county we have quite a 
number of houses that are an honor to their respective districtjr 
Many are of the ordinary type. While they may be called xe^ 
flpectable, they are not what they should be. Others are not 
wor&y the name of school-house. The great fault is in the 
seatjug — seats too high for children. Some are badly located, 
having no shade; standing at comers of highways so as to 
hare the benefit of all the mud on two sides, in wet weather, 
wad of dust when it is dry; seemingly so arranged as to nudce 
file location the most unlovely Efpot in the district I hanre yet 
fbnnd ,none destitute of out-houses, pail, cup and broom. 

Adding the union and graded schools to the single distriets^ 
{be county requires an educational force of 280 teachers to 
keep them all in working order. To them is committed, for 
the time being, the training of 12,326 children and youth. No 
lead or line can sound or measure its importance to themu 
How preposteroQs, then, and even cruel and wicked, to put 
into the school room incompetent teachers. It must not be 
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dqne. The waste of money is not to be compared with the 
loss of time to the rising generation. 

I have held the past season, two Oounty Teachers' Institutes, 
both of which were as successful as could haye been expected. 
I was aided by Prof. W. Payne, two days; by Prot S. S. Bab- 
oook, ten days; and by Miss S. Pierce, of the union seminary, 
ten days; and by Prof. Goodison, of the State Normal School, 
and by others. I ayail myself of this opportunity to express 
my high appreciation of their services, and to say that if all 
occupying such positions would thus labor, it would aid greatly 
in fitting teachers for their duties. 

I haye visited eighty-one districts in the eastern part of the 
county, and fifteen rooms of the graded schools. I deem it 
proper to say that the inspectors have failed to note many of 
the visits that have been made. I have held thirty-eight 
examinations at different times and places; six of which were 
for individual cases. The balance numbered from two ta 
nineteen; 207 applicants have been examined — to these I have 
given forty-one first grade certificates, eighty-seven second, and 
fiffy-five third grade, making 183 certificates of all grades 
given. 

I have heard a vast deal the[:[past twenty years, of progress, 
and new methods of teaching, and accordingly have been 
greatly surprised to find such lamentable deficiency among so 
many of our teachers. When we had no maps, something like 
forty years ago, I asked a candidate to locate Ohina. <' I be- 
lieve it is to be found somewhere in Mexico," was the answer. 
I did not think this could be equaled at this day. But J hare 
had vrithin the past eight weeks, Venezuela bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean sea; also bounded on the south 
and west by Bio Janeiro, and again on the east by Morooca 
Michigan bounded on the west by "West-conson." The torrid 
zone located between the Arctic and Antarctic circles, and 
twenty miies in width. Mount Heda given as one of the three 
highest mountain peaka The river Po among the ten largest 
rivers on the globe. 
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Others have proved themselYes deficient in grammar; while 
they conld repeat some of the newly-coined terms that have 
be^i introduced, they seemed to have no definite idea of the 
relation of one word to another, or of one part of a sentence 
to the other parts, or even how to analyze the simplest sentence. 

But the greatest deficiency has been in spelling. Eqnator 
has been spelled ^'Eaqnter;" << indiggatiye " for indicative; 
« etermologer/' for etymology; "god," for good; "goj?,'* for 
gone; '<layed/' for laid. Any number of similar errors might 
be dtedy having had as many as sixteen mis-spelled words on a 
single page of common paper, and all the numbers below in 
many other cases. While there may be no honor in Efpelling 
oorrectly, it is a discredit not to be able to do it It has been 
said that the old men do not spell any better than the yotinger 
class. It is a sufficient answer to say, that the old had not 
one-third the opportunity in time or means, that the young 
have bad; besides being out of the habit of writing to any 
extent- for some tim& But why is it so? It is the legitimate 
result of the course pursued during a number of years past 
The good old spelling book gave place to a set of inferior 
books. Then the practice of spelling a few words from the 
reading lesson was adopted, and all interest in spelling ceased. 
There is hence no system, no method in teaching this branch. 
The elementary spelling book was constructed on the principle 
of cdassification, and gave rules for spelling, which greatly 
aided both teadier and pupil, not only in Efpelling but also in 
pronunciation. And th^re can be no doubt that this book, ten 
million copies of which have been sold, has done more to pre- 
serve uniformity in this respect, than all other causes combined. 
But as this book may be regarded as out of date, old fogy, let 
us have DeWolfe's new speller, which is constructed on the 
same principle and contains more than the elementary. It is 
just what we need in all our schools. So sensible have the 
faculty of Yale <3ollege become of the wretched spelling of the 
times, that they now require an examination in spelling, as well 
as in some other primary branched. The time was when many 
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9k child from ten to twdve, could speU every word in the ele- 
mentary speUing book. How is it now? Is it not a day of 
hobbies? We have had the grammar hobby, with a set of new 
illogical terms; the defining hobby; the object lesson hobby; 
the drawing and map-drawing hobby, and various others; and 
^ow we have a new one coming into vogue, and it too, must 
have its run. I may add the peculiarity of the leading hobby- 
liders is — ^they all have books to sell These things bave a 
rdatiye importance, but they should not be allowed to crowd 
oat weightier matters. I have had before me the past season 
an illustration of the importance of the State Normal School, 
apd also of the higher grade of union schools. Nearly all the 
applicants from these schools I have given first grade, and a 
good share of those who have received second grade certifi- 
oates, have attended, more or less, some one of them. 

In my first report, Jan. 1837, 1 affirmed the prindple that 
the property of the State should be holden for the education 
of every child in it Its good order and safety require it Of 
ibis there can be no doubt There are in our cities and villagee 
% class of boys with no schooling except what they get in the 
streets, and this is fast training them either for the House of 
Correction or the State Prison. Is it not^ hence, the dn^ of 
the State, to provide in some form, for their education ? « 

In regard to compensation, I have to say that the superri- 
sors of this county did all that they consistently could; allow- 
ing five dollars per day for 800 days, and fifty for stationery, 
and providing a room for an office, and it was done unanimoTuily . 



WAYNE COUNTY— L. E. Bbown, Sup't. 

I herewith present a synopsis of my labor since the assem- 
bling of the Convention at Jackson in May last I have visited 
. 60 schools, the majority of which were very well conducted so far 
as I could observe, and from what information I could obtain 
from the ojpicers of the schools in their respective districts. 
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I hftve endeayored to encourage both teachers and pupils in 
their relations to each other, and feel now that the more efliol- 
gent beams of the great educational luminary will warm, re» 
fredi and strengthen the drooping Efpirits of the friends of 
education as it rises in its majesty, dispenring light and heati 
cheering the masses on to the high position they were destined 
to fill by their Oreator. 

Some of the schools the people may well be proud of^^but 
generally they are medium in teachers, pupils and attendance. 
Sknne, I am sorry to say, in my judgment, are worse than 
uflsiessL 

The sohool^buildings, grounds and fixtures, all compare 
favorably with the interest in the school— where there is ia* 
tercet the outside appearance and comfort of the place with its 
surroundings, all, all speak in language not to be misunderstood, 
and vice verm. 

I have examined 135 teachers, who have generally acquitted 
themselTCS very creditably — however, there is toom Ibr 
improvement among all, or necur ly so. 

I have granted 100 certificates, graded as follows^ to wit: 18 
eertifiaates of first grade; 61 eertificates c^f second grad^and 
27 third grade^ or discretionary^ 

I have found it impossible to meet the strict requirements of 
the law and your instructicms — ^but have endeavcwed to bd as 
thorough as I could consistently with my conscience, the waste 
of the people, &a, with your instructions before me» Therd ii^ 
a want of thoroughness in teaching, and a wamt of adc^tation 
with many to teach, to impart instruction. This, I apprehend, 
is produced by the indifference of school officess in employing 
ihose who will teach the greatest length of time for the least 
money — ^without any regard or scarcely any, how or what they 
teach, or whether they teach at all — only so they spend their 
time with the children at the school^house. This is a crying 
evil, and can be very much remedied by the frequent visits of 
district officers during the school term. 
. There seems to be an increasing interest on the part of the 
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aotiye friends of eduoationy to see the present plan and system 
of county superintendents succeed; they seem to see prospec- 
tiyely, the interests of education yery much improved through 
this diannely and are quite sanguine of its ayailabiliiyy espe- 
cially in the rural districts. I hare trayeled, in the discharge 
of my o£Scial duties, 1,000 miles, on horseback; haye ^rritten 
846 letters on o£Scial business, and 50 pages of notes, statistiM, 
&C., connected with schools. 

Within the townships I haye yisited, there are now in pro- 
gress of erection, two large, fine school buildings; one at Flat 
Bock, township of Brownstown, at a public cost of $8,000. 
One at BeUyille, township of Van Buren, at a cost of about 
$6,000, both similar to the plan No. 5, of school laws of 1864, 
built substantial and after the improved method of construc- 
tion, Tentllation, arrangement and finish. These are citable 
of seating about 800 pupils each, and will be complete on or 
before January, 1868. 

At the city of Wyandotte there are ominous signs of good — 
they have had, and are still having, preliminary meetings to 
pave the way for a first class union school at a cost of from 
$25,000 to $85,000. At their request I was present with them 
at one of these meetings on the 7th inst., and can say of my 
own knowledge, the people of Wyandotte have noble, generous 
hearts and open purses, and will no doubt ere long erect an 
educational monument for the youth of that young and 
thriving city second to none in the State. God speed them in 
their work and labor of love, ''that the rising generation may 
rise up and call them blessed, and chDdren unborn shall 
cherish their memory." 

There are several district school-houses being erected in the 
couniy, JBtnd others undergoing repairs. I had thought to find 
some fault, but will defer questions for discussion, suggestiqps, 
&a, to our convention, which I suppose will soon assemble. 
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xduoational funds. 

The edaoationBl f ands of the State, permanently inyested, so 

that the interest only can ever be used, appear from the books 

of the Auditor General and the Land 0£Sce, on the 80th of 

NoTember, 1867, to be $2,925,643 99. This is $145,861 26 

more than was reported the last previous year. The several 

funds stand as follows: 

Primary School Fund, 7 per cent., $2,149,350 15 

" 5 " " 151,824 15 

$2,301,174 80 

UniTersity Fund, 7 per cent, 557,883 00 

Normal School Fund, 6 per cent., 66,636 69 

Total, . $2,925,643 99 

Increase of Primary School Fund, $ 126,148 88 

« " University Fund, 18,562 38 

" " Normal School Fund, 640 00 



ft 



Total, $ 145,351 26 



The 7 per cent. Primary School Fund, is from the sale of 
Primary School Lands, granted by the General Government, 
upon the admission of the State into the Union. These lands 
are now not far from half sold. They can be had for four dol- 
lars per acre; one-fourth of the purchase money down, the 
balance payable at the pleasure of the purchaser; the lands 
being forfeited to the State, on any failure to pay 7 per. cent 
interest, annually. All money paid upon the principal is made 
a permanent loan to the State. The Fund from Swamp Lands 
also remains in the hands of the State, and upon which 5 per 
ceni is paid. 

All the interest from the State and from purchasers, is appor- 
tioned in May of each year, to the districts reporting three or 
more months legal school for the previous year, according to 
the number of residents between five and twenty years of age. 
The amount apportioned in May last, was $143,787 59, or 46 
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cents per child. But the population of the State is increasing 
faster than the fund; and while snch is the case, the amount 
per child must continue to diminish* In 1860, it was 84 cents 
per child; in 1853, it was 86 cents; in 1866 and 1857, it was 63 
cents. It has since yaried from 42 to 50 cents. Supposing it 
to amount now to 60 cents, it would require a section to be sold 
for every increase of three hundred and fifty-<eight children, to 
keep the apportionment at that poini To keep the amount 
per capita, up with the increase of children for two years past, 
would require the sale of the entire school section (or equal to 
tiatat amoxmt) in one hundred and eleven townships. This; 
howev^, is an extreme case; as we can hardly expect the ohil- 

« 

dren of school ages to average an increase of nearly twenty 
thousand per annum, as in the past two years. 

The University lands granted by the General Government, 
amounting to 48,000 acres, have all been sold, with the exception 
of a few hundred acres of little value. The Fund shows that 
the amount realized from them averages about ten dollars per 
aore. TSxe price for the last twenty-five years has been $12 peri 
acre. These were selected lands, and generally, of course, of 
good quality. The Primary School lands were the 16th section 
of each township, whether swamp, lake, or oilierwise. Bui a 
very large portion is equal to any selected land. It is diffi<mlt 
to perceive the policy of selling the whole at four dollars p«r 
acre, when the University lands all sold readily at an average 
ol ten! What would be thought of aa individual who should 
advertise tiiat he had a million acres of land in all parts of the 
State, the best for sale at four dollars per acre, and the poorest 
for no less? We have known Primary School lands to be 
purchased by speculators, who had "posted" themselves in 
regard to localities, at four dollars per acre, for which within 
twelvemonths, they refused to takto forty. *<Land sharks," as 
they are sometimes called, are on the watch to get hold of 
the best of the School lands, just in advance of population, 
which they know will increase their vilue from two to ten fold. 
These watchers sometimes find School luids already thus en- 
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hfUDoed, while others afe not aware that they are for sale. Not 
a small amount of School lands have been sold for four dollars 
per acre, when at the time, the standing timber alone was 
worth from twenty to fifty dollars. But four dollars was all the 
State asked, and the first discoverer took the prize. We once 
knew two men to race about a hundre^ miles by "horse power" 
to eeeore a tract. The victor had got his title just as the other 
arrived. Oonld there have been competition, either would have 
givexi twenty dollars an acre. But the State asked only four 
dollars, and swift-legs won. 

Would not a due regard to the School Fund dictate that a 
new system for the sale of school lands should be adopted? 
We have shown above, that population must be expected to 
increase faster than the fund; and it is nojb improbable that 
eventually it may fall as low as thirty cents per annum for each 
cfaiid,-<-if the present system is continued. Previous to the 
fixing of a uniform price, the lands were first ofiered at public 
auction; and at that early day they thus realized frOm six to 
ten dollars an acre. The only reason we can perceive for the 
low uniform price, was to simplify the business and crowd the 
lands into market. 

I will not attempt to point out the bestsyst^n to be adopted. 
In various ways the present system might be improved; it 
could not well be made worse. In each township tiie land 
might be withheld from sale until appraised by competent 
o£Bcers; or it might be offered at public auction in the several 
townships or counties as fast as expedient in difierent localities, 
with a minimum price; or it might be held at a fixed price — 
say ten or twelve dollars per acre — ^in which case, when in any 
coTuty ihe best lands are sold, the price can be diminished 
from time to time, as deemed expedient in that county. Fully 
believing that it is not even now too late to secure to the School 
Fund a million dollars more than it will ever have under tiie 
present system, tbe attention of the friends of the primary 
schools is called to the subject. 

16 
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The followifig statement will show more particularly the 
amount and increase for the past year, of the seyeral funds: 

PBIMART SCHOOL FUND. 

Amount realized from Primary School Lands, de- 
ducting forfeitures, $ 112,955 44 

For lands previously sold, 2,036,394 71 

Total amount, Nov. 30, I667, $2,149,350 15 

Of this, the State holds, 1,381,166 07 

In the hands of purchasers, 768,184 08 

Total fund drawing 7 per cent, $2,149,350 15 

The fund from Swamp Lands, on the 30th Nov., 
1867, drawing 5 per cent., 151,824 15 

Total School Fund, .$2,301,174 80 

Total income for the past year, *..••$ 156,628 81 

The amount apportioned the past year, was 143,787 59 

UKITBESITY FUND. 

Principal due from purchasers, % 158,865 40 

In the hands of the State, 398,967 69 

Total drawing 7 per cent., $ 557,8 32 99 

Income for the past year, $ 39,703 40 

KOBMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Due from purchasers, • . $ 22,934 74 

In the hands of the State, 43,701 95 

Total, drawmg 6 per cent, $ 66,636 69 

Income for the past year. • % 4,615 91 

Appropriation by tiie Legislature, 10,000 00 

Total, ..$ 14,615 91 
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AOBIOULTUBilL COLLEGE* 

Unexpeoted delays have occnrred in bringing the OoUege 
lands into market, and the Institution has still no available en- 
dowment It is hoped that the lands can be offered for sale 
during the doming year, so that the Oollege vdll not much 
longer have to depend entii'ely upon appropriations for its 
support 

The appropriation for 1867 and 1868, was $20,000 for each 
year. 

BEFOBM SCHOOL. 

The appropriations for the support of the Reform Sohool for 
1867 and 1868, are as follows: 

For payment of arrearages, $ 16,000 

For building improvements, 81,000 

For current expenses for two years, ; 70,000 

$117,000 



INSTITUTION FOB DEAF AND BUND. 

The appropriations for the support of this school for the 
unfortunate, for 1867 and 1868, are as follows: 

For payment of arrearages, $ 17,000 

For completing and furnishing west wing, &o., 60,000 

For current^expenses for 1867 and 1868, 55,000 

STATISTICS OF PBIHABT SCHOOLS. 

The preparation and compilation of the school reports re- 
quires a large amount of labor, on the part both of school 
officers and this Department Blanks are furnished to the 
sdiool officers, and directors make their reports to the town 
clerks. These are compiled by the school inspectors, with such 
corrections as they can produce, and forwarded to this office, 
where they are reviewed, and compared with the directors' 
reports, (a copy of which is sent here,) district by district, and 
such further corrections made as maybe. But numerous as 
the errors may be, and dry as mere figures are, the ataiiaUca 
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are all important, for a yariety of reasons; and it is belieyed 
that in the aggregate result, they are in most of the items, not 
far from the truth. For instance, in the aggregate reports of 
4,744 directors, of primary school money received, the total 
sum differs but $870 84 from the amount apportioned, yiz: 
$143,787 59. Not all, however, come as near as this. The 
amount of money reported on hand at the dose of 1866 was 
$22,829 S3 more than was reported on hand at the commence- 
ment of 1867. That amount would seem to have disappeared 
in ail incredibly short space of time. 

Some errors doubtless occur from inability of school officers; 
but tax more it is beUeved, from mere negligence. The grossest 
errors sometimes occur in the reports of large districts, whose 
funds count by thousands, and whose officers are known to be 
'* business m^i." Some of the errors, or blunders, made by 
directors, are as follows: 

Many make no report of the library. 

One director, under the head "Number of school-houses 
constructed of brick," evidently inserts the number of brick 
used in the building. 

Districts with less than fifty children are reported as 
"graded." 

Several reports give the whole number attending school as 
under five or over twenty years of age. 

Multitudes appear to count twice all the pupils attending 
two terms; making the number attending school much more 
than all the children in thp district; and not a few hil to 
report any attendance at alL 

Books purchased are reported, but no library. 

School-houses are valued at much less than was expended 
upon them during the year. . 

Teachers are reported as partly paid, and no indebtedness. 

Not more than half report the same amount on hand at the 
commencement of 1867 that was reported on hand at the dose 
of 1866, 
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The ^ amonnt on hand " is carried oat as indebtedness, and 
indebtedness is frequently included in amount paid. 

The ^'ayerage attendance" is so often incorrect, that we 
attach very littf e importance to the result 

Money paid for district records is reported as paid for library 
books. 

Not more than half report anything under the head, " value 
of teacher's board." 

Some faU to make any financial report, some fail to separate 
the several funds, many fail to make their account balance, &c. 

Among the reliable figures, is the number of children in the 
district; these returns being made under oath. 

The next step brings us to the errors made by the Inspectors. 
Some of these we discover on the very face, some by compari- 
son with tiie directors' reports, and some from a knowledge 
furnished by data in this o£Sce« Some of these errors are: 

A failure to copy some of the figures from the directors' re- 
ports; copying figures into wrong columns; reporting fractional 
districts whose houses are in other townships; copying the 
amount " paid to teachers " under the head of « wages for the 
year," though expressly cautioned against it in a note under 
the heading; copying the name of the old director instead of 
'" director for the ensuing year," and writing names jit is impos- 
sible to decipher; reporting one teacher employed for two terms 
as two teachers; giving merely the length of school where the 
blank calls for the aggregate time taughtl^y all the teachers em- 
ployed; reporting books in district Ubraries as township library; 
reporting all the schools as private, or select schools," &o. 

That some mistakes should occur in statistics, in the prepar- 
ation of which nea>rly twelve thousand school officers have a 
hand, is not surprising; but that they might be reduced sev- 
enty-five per ceni is doubtless true; and numerous as they are, 
they are not half as many as they were a few years since. 
These remarks are made not for the purpose of censure; but 
with the hope that school officers will be more impressed with 
the importance of more care in keeping their records, and in 
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making out their reports. And after what has been said, a 
caution may be due to the reader, not to feel that the following 
statistics are so unreliable as to be yalueless, for some of the 
items are perfectly reliable; and as regards the worst, they 
approximate so near to the truth in the aggregate that the 
general condition of things is pretty well understood. 

The number of counties from which reports haye been re- 
ceiyed for 1867, is fifty-eighi This is the same number as last 
year, though the reports from Chippewa have failed this year, 
in the place of Delta, last year. There are in the State, some 
sixteen other counties, most of them without inhabitants. 

The number of townships and cities is 774; an increase of 
forty-nine. This increase is nearly all in the new counties, 
and shows the rapid progress of settlement in the State. 

The number of disjiricts reported is 4,744; an increase of 
119. The inspectors report 182 new districts organized. This 
discrepancy indicates that more districts failed to report than 
in 1866; though in some cases two districts may have been 
made into one^ew one. 

The number of children between five and twenty years of 
age is 888,244; an increase of 17,108. This shows condusiyely, 
a population in the State, of over one million. If this increase 
continues till 1870, we shall find by the next Federal census, a 
population of not less than 1,160,000. 

The number reported attending school is 243,161. This is a 
loss of oyer three thousand; but it is one of the peculiarly un- 
reliable items; many ^stricts giving the number of all who 
attended the winter term, added to all who attended the sum- 
mer term — ^thus counting many twice; and on the other hand, 
oyer two hundred districts reporting no attendance. But 
assuming it to be an approximation to the truth, deducting 
6,422 of the number who were under five or over twenly years 
of age, and adding 10,703 reported in 257 private schools, 
we have in the State, 90,802 persons between five and twenty 
jears of age, who attended no school 
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The ayerage time of attendance of pupils is reported at 8 and 
S-lOths months — the most unreliable item in the statistics. 

The length of the schools is one of the most correct items; 
indeed, it maj be taken, like the census, to be absolutely cor- 
rect The average is six and two-tenths months. This has 
been the ayerage for each of the four past years, and has not 
been exceeded in any former year. But this hardly makes a 
fair exhibit of the amount of school privileges. The average is 
obtained by districts, without reference to the number of pupils. 
The large districts have schools perhaps twi^e the length of 
those in the small districts. Suppose a school with 1,000 
scholars and nine months school, and another with 50 scholars 
and three months schooL The average will be six months 
school. This would only represent 1,050 scholars six months, 
or 6,300 months schooling; when in fact^ it was nine times 
1,000, and three times 50; or 9,150 months. This shows how 
the actual amount of instruction is apparently diminished by 
the method of obtaining the average. That such is the ease, is 
shown in the fact that in the 182 townships with less than 200 
children each, and in the aggregate 16,284, the average length 
of the schools was but four and eight-tenths months; while in 
the remainder of the districts, with 821,960 children, the aver- 
age was six and seven-tenths moiitha The difference may be 
shown as follows: 

16,284 children, 4.8 months— total months, 78,168 

821,960 " 6.7 " " " ....... 2,157,182 

Total months of school privilege, 2,285,295 

By the general average is shown: 
888,244 children, 6.2 months— only 2,038,184 

Difference 197,111 



• 



Thus we see that, by a very partial separation of the smaller 
districts from the larger, the actual number of months of 
school privilege is increased 197,111 months; equal to six 
months school for 82,856 children. 
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Again, the statistical table of the graded schools, on the next 
page, shows that almost one*third of the children of the State 
are in these districts; where the average is eight and eighty-five 
hundredths months. 

These comparisons lead to the belief that» if the population 
of the districts is taken into the account, the ayerage amount 
of school priyileges is not less than seyen to seven and a-half 
months for alL 

Only 1,472 district, and 183 township libraries are reported; 
having, in all, 140,439 volumes. This is a loss of 3,197, though 
8,853 new books were added, which latter were 1,081 less than 
in 1866. But perhaps the less there is said, the better, about 
libraries, till some adequate provision is made for tiieir support 
But one county now has such means. In Wayne county the 
receipts from fines keep the libraries in such a condition that 
public interest in them is kept alive. In that county there acre 
reported 8,918 vdumes added to the libraries during the year. 
This was forty-six per cent of all the additions made in tbe 
States The books in the libraries number 26,632; or ninetMa 
per cent, of all in the States The amount paid for books du- 
ring the year was |5,231 78, or about 60 per cent of the whole 
paid in the State. This shows, almost to a demonstration, why 
the school libraries are so generally going to ruin. When the &^ 
trict system was adopted, all reliable means of support was taken 
away, and district and township libraries alike, simply starved* 

The number of school-houses reported, built of stone*, k 18; 
an increase of six; of brick, 376; an increase of 46; of wood, 
3,509; an increase of 133; of logs, 665; a decrease of 6& 
The valuation put upon the whole, is $3,361,567 00; an increase 
of 1506,577 00. There are forty-four districts reporting build- 
ings worth over ten thousand dollars each, and of the above^ 
the 179 graded districtgr report $1,829,250 00. 

The number of graded schools reported, is 179; an increase 
of 24. The following table of statistics of the graded schoolis 
may be examined with interest: 
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OBADSD SCHOOLS. 



LOCALITIES. 



Jlltofluii 

HoQand, 

Otsego^ 

SMigatock, 

It 

Wayland, 

Hastiogs 

MMldlevUte, 

Wenona, 

Bay City, 

FoitsinoaUi, 

"Btmaon, 

Coldwater, 

Quincy, 

Union City, 

Benton, 

Buchanan, 

Hew Bafialo, 

NUea, 

•8t Joaeph, 

Three ObiJu^ 

BataeC^redc, 

Bomer, 

Iffarahan 

Aieridan, 

Dowagiac, 

Xdwardaborgh, . . . 

<2unpolia, 

Bfc. JCHUW, 

BeWitt.. 

l^Ie BiH[Hda,.... 

BacanalMk 

BeUeToe, 

•Charlotte, 

Baton Bapids,.... 

€^iand Ledge, 

TennontTiue, .... 

OUvet, 

Fentonville, 

Flint, 

■ ** . 

finahbig, 

<Hisvflle, 

Pine Bon, 

Ithaca,/. 

8t Louis, 

JoneavUle, 

Hillsdale, 

Litchfield, 

Moscow, 

Hooghton, 

Lin&UL 

Mason,.. 

WUliamston, 

Ionia, 

Mulr, 

Lyonii^ 
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172 
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260 
820 
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207 
106 
107 
616 
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1,627 
610 
105 
180 

1,270 
180 

1,362 
218 
716 
140 
244 
642 
100 
128 
286 
166 
287 
681 
200 
102 
184 
211 
608 
464 
077 
284 
106 
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180 
184 
464 
046 
100 
188 

1,101 

1,680 
204 
181 
726 
168 
274 
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It should be remarked that the cost of tuition for each pupil 
per month in the last column, is estimated for the whole num- 
ber of children for the whole time. If but half of the children 
went to school, and that half but half the time, the amount per 
scholar for the time he was in school would be four times that 
shown in the table. 

The foregoing table shows some facts of interest. In 179 
districts are included almost one-third of the children of the 
State. In these schools 68 per cent, are reported attending 
school— in the State at large, the proportion is 72 per'oeni 
These few districts own over half of the school-house property, 
and expended $1,006,014 49; (including the amount on hand,) 
which lacks less than five hundred dollars of being half the total 
expenditures in the State. The amount paid teachers was 39 
per cent, of the whole. While the other schools ayeraged about 
six months, at an expense for teachers, of $2 71 per child, 
these districts had eight and eighty-five hundredths mcmths^ at 
only $3 63 per child, although the wages paid teachers was at 
least double. In these schools the tuition was 41 cents per 
month for each child in the districts, while in the State at large 
it was 44 cents. This illustrates the economy of large schools, 
and the bad policy of cutting the townships into small districts, 
any farther than is absolutely necessary. 

The county superintendents entered upon their duties on 
the first of May, and, of course had only the summer schools 
to ridt during the year. Some of tiiem deemed it best to 
reserve most of the time allowed them by the supervisors^ lor 
the coming vrinter schools; and made few visits. There are, 
however, 2,484 visits reported. This is a little more than half 
the districts in the State. Probably neiurly every school wiU be 
visited the coming winter. 

No report has ever before been made of the number of vints 
to the schools by the directors. In the blanks for the directors' 
reports for 1867, a column was left for that purpose; and 7»432 
visits are recorded. This gives equal to one visit to all the 
Bcboola, and two visits to six-tenths; or not &r from one 
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Tidt for each Bohool term.^ The director is emphatically ' 
the gaardian and execntive of the district In a great portion 
of the dktricts they have considerable labor, and often actual 
VLpesnae, in securing teachers, for which they get no pay in 
money. Great credit is due them for their general faithfulness; 
but I cannot fail to remind them that a slight addition to their 
work, by a more constant oversight of the schools, (and by 
more carefully keeping their records,) would greatly increase 
the efficiency of all their labor of love. 

The number of male teachers employed was 2,007; an in- 
crease of 320; and the number of females, 7,377; a decrease of 
118. The number of months taught by females, however, 
was 29,729; an increase of 487 months; showing an increased 
length of their terms. The number of months taught by 
males was 7,681; an increase of 1,362. The actual amount of 
teaching in the primary schools in the State, is thus shown to 
be equal to a single teacher 37,410 months, or 3,117| years. 
This may aid us to some proper conception of the real magni- 
tude of the work in which we are engaged. 

The wages of male teachers amounted to $338,208 84; and 
of females, $679,052 67; the former, an increase of $64,426 66, 
and the latter of $40,876 89. Total wages, $917,261 61. To- 
tal increase, $106,303 64. The average per month was, 
to males, $44 03; an increase of fifty cents per month. To 
females, the average wages was $19 48 per month; an increase 
of $1 04; or over five and a-half per cent. 

The cash wages of the teachers was, as stated above, 
$917,261 61; but in estunating the cost of education, the 
board of a large portion should be taken into the account 
For some years directors have been requested to report the 
estimated value of the board of teachers boarding around the 
district, as a part of their wages; but so large a portion — ^a 
majority even, — ^have failed to report, that the statistics ob- 
tained are valueless. Only a little over a hundred thousand 
dollars is reported. One director says — ''the farmers raise 
most of their provisions, and don't put any value upon teach- 
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era' board." Well, there may be some teaohers whom we 
should be happy to "board for their company;" but while th^ 
fanner can get fourteen dollars per barrel for his wheat, made 
into flour, sixty to eighty dollars for the cow that furnishes his 
butter, or two to four shillings per pound for the butter, &c., 
it costs him something when he boards a teacher. If we 
assume that four-fifths of the teachers "board around" — or 
that one-fifth of the months' teaching was by teachers board- 
ing themselves — and estimate the board of the former at ten 
dollars per month, (certainly an estimate low enough for the 
poorest fare,) the aggregate will be $299,280. We cannot see 
why this is not a legitimate item of expense to be included in 
the account; making the cost of teaching, per year, $1,216,« 
641 61; or an average of $32 62 per month for all the teachers 
employed. 

FINAKCES. 

The funds reported on hand at the commencement of the 
year, amounted to $192,602 02. Less than half of the districts 
report the same amount on hand at the commencement of the 
year, that was reported on hand at the close of the previous 
year. The aggregate shows a loss of about twelve per cent, 
while the treasuries were passing over that " point of time." 

The receipts reported from the two-mill tax amounted to 
$287,967 63; a loss of $862 43. 

The receipts from Primary School Fund, are reported at 
$142,913 26. This is $874 34 less than was apportioned from 
this office. 

The aggregate of rate-bills was $107,170 91. This is proba- 
bly very nearly correct It is $4,019 84 more than in the pre- 
ceding year; but the increase is very much less proportionately, 
than the increase of wages. Comparatively therefore, it is a 
decrease. The number of districts having rate-bills, was 
2,480; or 108 more than half. StUl it was twenty-three less 
than the previous year. May it grow small by rapid degrees 
and beautifully less, until its proportions are perfected in 
AzzzLLbilation. 
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The tnition from non-reeident scholars was $21,557 22; a 
diminaiion of $1,170 80. 

The amount raised by district taxes for teachers wages» was 
$332,842 13, or abont 99 cents per scholar; an increase of 
$98,072 92. 

The aggregate of other district taxes is reported at 
$541,462 06; an increase of $142,142 96. 

A colmnn was prepared in the blanks for a report of the 
amount received from the tax on dogs. A large number of 
directors report that this was not kept separate from other 
funds, and what they received is reported under some other 
head. The receipts were reported, however, in 2,199 districts 
— ^not quite half— amounting to $25,812 92. But two districts 
reported the tax in Wayne county; and in eighteen smaller 
counties there were none. Allowing that two-thirds of the tax 
was reported, which we think may not be far from the truth, 
it shows 38,719 dogs taxed in the State — a little more than one 
dog to ten children I 

The *' catch-all " column of ^'^Baised from all other sources," 
almost doubles since last year. This is made up of moneys 
received from loans, from fines, and from incidental causes; 
^th perhaps a fourth or third part which should have been 
included under some other head; and amounts to $331,082 65. 

The foregoing items are designed to include all the resources 
of the districts. In getting the grand total, the totals of each 
district are added, and amount to $2,011,236 01. This is an 
increase of $423,797 01. It would be hard to believe that the 
people of the State of Michigan are losing their interest in 
education, ^hile they are increasing their means for Primary 
schools twenty-one per cent, in a single year; and the whole 
increase by voluntarily increased self taxation; for the public 
moneys were reported at about seven thousand dollars less than 
fhe previous year — though being probably about the same in 
fiict. 

The amount paid to male teachers was $336,054 98; an in- 
crease of $68,514 98; and to females, $572,234 52; an increase 
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of $48,017 67. Total paid, $908,389 60; total inereaBe, 
$116,532 65. Of this iQcrease, $98,028 76 mw made op hj in- 
eraased district taxes for that object alone. The amoont paid 
to teachers is reported $8,972 01 less than the full amount of 
their wages; trhict deficieaoy is sapposed to appear in the 
indebtedness. 

The amount paid for building purposes is another gratifying 
evidence, alike of our finEuioial ability and onr interest in edu- 
cation. It vaa no less than $672,234 62; and this maybe 
relied apon as nearly aecarate. A reference to the last colnnm 
bf the table next following, will show the increase to be 
$205,816 69; and ttie bare increase, more than the whole 
amount for many years (and we think erer) paid in one year 
until the last twa 

The amount paid for all other purposes was $287,701 66; an 
increase of $68,205 62. 

The amount of fnnds on hand at the close of the year, was 
$303,156 00; an increase of $87,724 65. Debts are reported 
in 1,423 districts, amounting in^e aggregate, to $439,476 38; 
an increase of $203,690 12. The principal part of the debtil 
for moneys loaned for building pnrposea. 

The following tabular statement shows the progress made in 
some of the more important details of Frimaty School afbin: 
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The folloimig ia the amonnt of yxkatiTj school numey 
apportioned in May laet, and the nnmber of children in 
districts reporting three or more months school in 1866, in the 
several coonties: 
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COUNTIES. 



Children. 



Amoant. 



Saginaw,... 
SaDilac, ... 
Shiawassee, 
St. Clair, . . . 
St. Joseph, 
Tuscola, . . . 
YaD Baren, 
Washtenaw, 
Wayne, 



Total,. 



8,479 

4,176 

6,740 

11,806 

8,429 

3.220 

7,946 

12.112 

31,937 




$3,816 65 
1.878 76 
2,683 00 
6.339 84 
3,793 06 
1,449 00 
3,697 79 
6,460 40 

14,371 66 



$143,787 69 



The following is a condensed statement of the statistios: 
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No. of OoontieSy 

** Townships, 

Districts, 

new districts organized, 

meetings of Inspectors, 

** " " in 1866, 

children^ 

attending school, 

" " nnder five or over twenty 

years of age, ^ 

No. of private schools, 

** pupils in same, •••••. 

Average months attendance of pupils, (unreliable) 

^' length of schools — months, 

No. of districts having rate-bill, 

« « in debt, 

township libraries, 

district libraries, 

volumes in all, 

" added during the year, 

stone school-houses, 

brick " " 

wood " " 

log " " 
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it 
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tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



68 

774 

'4,741 

182 

2,664 

3,494 

838,244 

243,161 

6,422 

267 

10,703 

3.3 

6.2 

2,480 

1,428 
181 

1,472 
140,469 

8,363 

73 

376 

3,609 
666 
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No. of graded school disiiricts, 179 

" children in same,.... 100,701 

Ayerage leogth of said schools — months, 8 . 85 

No. of visits by Connty Supts. — summer term, .... 2,484 

" " Directors — in the year, 7,432 

" male teachers, 2,007 

female teachers, ^ 7,377 

months tanght by male teachers, 7,681 

" « " « female teachers, 29,729 

Average wages per month — males, $ 44 03 

" " " « females, 19 48 

Amount paid for library books, 12,158 90 

Receipts from fines, 10,976 21 

Amount voted at town meetings for libraries, 2,211 27 

'* paid Inspectors, 6,463 41 

inl866, 10,205 18 

Yalue of school-houses in the State, 3,361,567 00 

" « " " 179 graded schl districts, 1,829,250 00 
Wages of male teachers, $338,208 84 

female teachers, 579,052 67 

917,261 51 



BECBIPTS FOR 186T. 

On hand at commencement of year, .$ 192,602 02 

Two-miUtax, 287,967 63 

Primary School Fund, 142,913 25 

Eate-biUs, 107,170 91 

Tuition of non-resident scholars, 21,557 22 

District taxes to pay teachers, 332,842 13 

Other district taxes, 541,462 06 

Tax on dogs,. 25,812 92 

From all other sources, 331,082 65 



it 



Total, $2,011,236 01 
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« 

EXFBNDITUKES FOB 18fT. 

Paid male teachers, $336»064 98 

<< female teaoheni, 572,234 62 

908,289 50 

Paid for building purposes, 545,437 30 

Pud for all other purposes, 287.701 66 

Amount on hand at dose of year, 803,156 00 

$2,011,025 83 
Expense of board as above estimated, 299,280 00 

Total, $2,310,305 83 



From this, however, should be deducted the amount of 
funds on hand; and we have as the actual expendUures by the 
districts — not including the expense of inspectors, or county 
superintendents, or sums paid for township libraries — a little 
over two million dollars; or a trifle less than six dollars for 
each child of school age; or, if the board of. teachers, which 
farmers ** don't make any account of," (?) is not included, about 
five dollars. It might also be said that nearly a hundred and 
fiffcy thousand dollars of primary school money should be de- 
ducted from the " expense," since that is a fund and not a tax; 
also, over half a million paid for buildings, since that is a per- 
manent investment; and at most, only the interest should be 
reckoned. But taking the subject in its worst aspect in regard 
to cost, one thing is plain: no other system has ever yet been 
devised, and we do not believe can be, by which education 
can be brought within the means of the masses at so small 
expense. 

True, the cost of primary school education in the aggregate, 
is great An equal expense for each child in all the States, 
will amount to over eighty millions per annum. Yet, several 
viceg might be named, each of which costs the nation more 
than this. And if vice costs so much, shall we expect, while 
*< vice is in the majority" in the world, that virtue and knowl- 
edge can be had without price? During the rebellion, the 
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entire nation spent probably eight thousand millions of dol- 
lars. This would support the sohools, at the highest above 
estimate, one hundred years. Yet we did not think of suffer- 
ing a dismemberment of the nation because of the expense in 
money, or the untold greater expense of life. And we may no 
more yield to the demon of Ignorance than to the spirit of 
Bebellion. We fought the rebellion to sustain a free Bepublic. 
Vain, vain were our success, if we do not see to it, that the 
people are educated ! For proof of this, we have only to look 
at almost every other nation that has attempted to be a Be- 
public, since earth's history began. And in almost every case, 
their failure is plainly to be seen in their ignorance, mental and 
moral Where is poor Mexico to-day? When the deluded 
tool of the ** nephew of his imcle " fell, men said, " Mexico now 
will have rest; and a united people, taught wisdom by their past 
sad experience, will forthwith organize a stable govemmeni'' 
The writer of these lines shared no such fond anticipations. 
Like causes produce like effects. The same causes that have 
ever heretofore kept Mexico in a state of revolution and anar- 
chy still exist; and ^he is now hardly more fit for a Bepublican 
government than is Spain or Turkey. Until education and 
virtue, as controlling influences, take the place gf ignorance 
and superstition, it will make little difference whether the 
people of Mexico contend with demagogues from abroad or at 
home. Let us abandon the cause of education — ^universal 
education — and in one or two generations, the few will be edu- 
cated, the masses ignorant; and then, the greater our numbers, 
and the vaster our material resources, the more terrible will be 
the conflicts between the dupes of demagogues, rival factions, 
and aspirants for power. 

Education then, who can doubt, is worth all it costs; and we 
may as well — aye better — ^begrudge the food for our children's 
bodies than for their minds. Let us, therefore, as parents, as 
patriots, as christians— and even upon selfish considerations, if 
higher motives are not sufficient — see to it that nothing within 
the compass of our powers, shall be left undone to carry for- 
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ward an enterprise so necessary, so hopeful; remembering that 
the millenium has not yet come, and the war must last while 
our race are bom to a heritage of infant weakness and 
ignorance. 

teachers' institutes. 

The following is the list of the spring and antomn series of 
Institutes held daring the past year: 
At Eaton Bapids, commencing March 25th. 



At Monroe, 


it 


April IsL 


At St. Johns, 


it 


" 8th. 


At Schoolcraft, 


it 


August 19th. 


At Mason, 


tt 


" 26th. 


At Pontiac, 


tt 


September 2d. 


At Howell, 


t€ 


2d. 


At Greenville, 


(t 


9th. 


At Ionia, 


ei 


16th. 


At Grand Bapids, 


t( 


30th. 


At Lapeer, 


t( 


October 14th. 



Both the spring and autumn series of Institutes were of 
unusual interest A large number of earnest teachers were in 
attendance, who gave the closest attention to the various exer- 
cises, and by their general deportment showed that they were 
anxious to perfect themselves in the various branches they 
might be required to teach, and also to become familiar with 
the science and art of teaching. 

The remark was frequently made by those lecturers who 
have been long in the field, that they never attended a more 
successful series of Institutes than those of the last year. 

The county Superintendents have already commenced to 
hold county institutes. These have proved very successful 
The three or four held in Washtenaw county under the super- 
vision of the county Superintendent, assisted by a corps of 
experienced teachers, were highly appreciated. Those held 
in Jackson, St. Joseph, Allegan, and other counties, gave equal 
satisfaction. 
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In those conntiea in which it was difficult to obtain assistance, 
meetings were held from one to three days, the time being oc- 
cupied by the Saperintendent in the discussion of topics of 
special interest to the teachers, and in examinations. 

During the coming year the Superintendents propose to hold 
one or more Institutes in each of their respective counties. 

The influence for good upon the teachers, of these gather- 
ings, cannot be over-estimated. New purposes and new re- 
solves are excited in reference to their work, and the instruc- 
tion they receive enables them to successfully accomplish what 
they thus resolve to do. 

It is extremely gratifying to see the interest, and oftentimes 
we may well say tUe enthusiasm, which is manifested by the 
teachers' thus assembled. It gives most flattering promise in 
regard to the future of the public schools of the State. 

THE STATE UKIVEBSITT. 

The University has enjoyed its usual prosperity during the 
past year. The number of its students has been increased, and 
its funds have been enlarged. 

By an act of the. last Legislature, a tax of one-twentieth of a 
mill was imposed upon the taxable property of the State for 
the benefit of the University, which amounts the present year, to 
$15,398 30. This amount, however, cannot be claimed by the 
University, except upon conditions such as the Regents have 
not as yet felt at liberty to comply with. 

It wilf be seen by the report of the Treasurer, that the esti- 
mated expenses for the coming year are in excess of the income 
by several thousand dollars, unless the amount raised by the 
one-twentieth of a mill tax, can be made available. The Uni- 
versiiy should not be allowed to suffer from a lack of means. 
It certainly will be no credit to the State to permit it to become 
crippled in any of its departments for such a cause. Every 
facility should be furnished those who have the care and re- 
sponsibility of its management. Such salaries should be paid 
as will retain the ablest men in the faculty. Already are calls 
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coming from other States with proffers of salaries so much 
g^reater than are now received, that the question of resignation 
is seriously entertained by some. Indeed, two members of the 
board of instruction have already left 

The labor of a Professor is *< worth what it will fetch/' as well 
as that of other men, and this class of men do not often com- 
mit the folly of not accepting an increase of salary when it is 
offered. And why should they? After spending years in pre- 
paration, at a large expense, they surely ought to receive a com- 
pensation equal to that paid a competent book-keeper or sales- 
man, in the large mercantile houses. 

If the same policy is pursued in the future as has been in 
the past, no one should be at all surprised at frequent changes, 
not only in the faculty of the University, but in the schools gen- 
erally throughout the State. 

SUMHABT OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS. 

Number of Instructors, 31 

SCIENCE, LITEBATUBE, AND THE ABTS. 

Seniors, 87 

Juniors, 46 

Sophomores, 72 

Freshmen, 99 

In mining and engineering, 5 

In selected studies, 41 

In Higher Ohemistry, 35 

Total, ......! 386 

Medicine and Surgery, 526 

LAW. 

Seniors, 153 

Junionf, 242 

895 

Total in all departments, 1,256 



OBADTikfia IK 1M7. 

Ifiiung Engineering^ • ....••..•...... • • 2 

CiTil Engineering,. • • • • • 6 

Bachelor of Science, 10 

Bachelor of Arts, 27 

Master of Science, •.•••• 6 

Master of Artis, 6 

Doctor of Medidne, .... 82 

Bachelor of Law, 146 

LL. D., Honorary, 1 

Total....... 286 

SUIOCABY OF TBEASUBEB's BEPOBT. 

Totalofreceipte,. $66,909 14 

«' expenses, • 58,847 99 

Balance in the treasury,. . <, $ 8,061 16 

Estimated expenses for the coming year, $70^488 48. 



KATiAMAZOO CX)IJUSaE. 

The affairs of this College have been nsaally prospeioas 
during the past year, notwithstanding the scTere loss it sofEered 
in the resignation of its President, Hon. X M. Gregory; a 
loss felt not only by the College, bat also by the State, as his 
resignation of his position here was made in order that he 
tnight accept the Presidency of the Industrial College of HU- 
nois. The State has thus lost an able . and earnest Edncator, 
as well as Kalamazoo College a President of extended 
repatation and inflnence. 

The report of the acting President represents the College to 
hftTe receiYed an increase to its permanent fonds dnring the 
year, with a prospect of a much larger addition to its endow- 
memt at no distant date. The nnmber of stadents is also 
«bown to be qnite equal to the number reported last year. 

19 
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SUIOCABT OF FACULTY AXD STUDENTS. 

Ktixuber of Instmotors^ 11 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

Seniors, 6 

Juniors, 10 

Sophomores, • 14 

Freshmen, 31 

61 

PBEPABATOBY DEPABTICENT. 

Seniors, . . • 80 

Juniors,.. 67 

87 

Total males, 148 

FEICALE DEPABTICENT. 

Seniors, • . • /. 5 

Juniors, 4 

Sophomores, 9 

Freshmen, 18 

36 

FBEPABATOBY DEPABTHENT. 

Seniors, 26 

Juniors, .~. 8 

34 

Total females,. 70 

Whole number, 218 



OLIVET COLLEQK 

It will be seen, by reference to the report of the President, 
that the *' maJterial " strength of the College is steadily increas- 
ing. The number of its students increases as the means of 
accommodation are enlarged. The endownent fund continues 
to be augmented by additional donations. The o£Scers of the 
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OoUege, as well as all its friends, haTe been especially gratified 
by the mnnifioent gift of $25,000, by a benevolent gentleman 
of New York Oity."*" The following is the summary of teachers 
and stadents for the past year: 

FACULTY. 

No. of Instructors, 12 

Assistant teachers, ^« • 7 

STUDENTS* 

OoUege Department^ 19 

Scientific Department, 22 

Preparatory Department, (Classical course,) 64 

« " (English course,) • 135 

Ladies' Course, 28 

Elective Studies, 6 

Preparatory Course, 91 

Total, 359 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 

The very brief report from the President furnishes the fol- 
lowing, respecting the condition of tbe College: 

PACULTT. 

No. of Instructors, 14 

Seniors, • 14 

Juniors, 16 

Sophomores, • 28 

Freshmen, • • • • • 44 

Classical Preparatory, 29 

English Preparatory,. 186 

Total gentlemen, 317 

f 

•since this Report went to press, a donation of $25,000 has been made by a gentleman In 
Vontoalm oounty, in thii State. 
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hkoaa* ootTfisx. 

Senioni, 9 

HfnmoTB, .....* 6 

Second Year, 14 

KrBtYear, 81 

Pteparatoxy, & 94 

TotalladieB, 164 



Whole numbery 471 



HOPE OOLLEGK 

The report of the President of Hope OoUege^ at Holland, 
Ottawa connty, shows that this Institation is making healthy 
progress. It has four departments: Theolpgicfd, OoUegiate» 
Preparatory and PaUishing; and in all, eighty-nine students; 
among whom are yonng men from six different Sates. Hope 
College will haye the best wishes of all good men. 



AGEICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The report of the President represents the condition of this 
College as in a high degree prosperous. The number of 
stadents in attendance is limited because of the want of 
accommodation. 

Of those who make application for admission, a mnoh 
greater number are refused for want of room, than are admittad. 

Only about one hundred can be accommodated, but seteral 
hundred applications for admission are annual^ madsi. Uk ii 
very much to be regretted that additional accommodatioDa 
cannot at once be furnished, so that the number of students 
may be largely increased. Triple the number now in attend- 
ittioe could be taught, and with but little additional expense. 



A plan for a new Ckdleg^ edifice hm been prepared, which 
will, when ooxapldied, fiirniBb rooms for about one hnndxed 
more studenta. 

Every year the faouliy <^ the OoUege are modifying the oonrse 
of ehidy so as to make it more and more distinctiye. The pr^ 
paratory dass, whioh has been thus br a necessity, will soon be 
abandoned, as there are applications enongh from those who 
are prepared to enter at once upon the college course, to fill 
eye^ ayaOable room. We can but feel gratified with the suc- 
cess of the College thus far. No one familliar with the work it 
is doing c^ for a moment doubt its value to the agricultural 
interests of the State. 

The number of Instructors,. . ...... ^ 7 

The number of Students — ^Seniors, 6 

Juniors, 10 

Sophomores, 16 

Ibreshmen, 33 

Select Course, 7 

Preparatory Class, , 24 

Total, 104 



NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

Several changes have occurred in the Board of Instruction 
dnring the year. Prof. E. L. Bipley has resigned the chwr of 
Hathematios to take the Principalship of the Normal School <4 
Missouri. Mrs. IB. L. Bipley also resigned the position of Pre« 
cqptressto take the like position in the school in Missouri* 
Their places have both been filled; Prof. 0. F. B. Bellows taking 
the chair of Mathematics, wad Miss Buth Hoi^dn receiraig the 
^l^intment of Preceptress. 

The chairs of Ijanguages and Natural Science are still vacant^ 
instruction being given in these departments by temporary 
teadbera 
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Kotwiihstandiiig these changes, although oalonlated to dimin- 
ish the interest in the school for the time being, its prosperity 
is now greater than at any previous time since the war. 

The following is a snmmary of the present Faculty and 
Students: 

NOBMAL DXPABTBIENT. 

No. of Instructors, 10 

No. of Pupils, Winter Term, 1866-7, .192 

«« " Summer Term, 1867, 142 

« « Pall Term, 1867, 240 

" " Graduates, , 12 

EXPERIMENTAL DEPABTUENT. 

No. of Students from the Normal Department acting as 

Teachers in the Experimental Department, 69 

No. of Pupils, Winter Term, 1866-7, 72 

« " Summer Term, 1867, 84 

« « Fall Term, 1867, 106 



UmOK SCHOOLS. 

* * • 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of the union schools 
of the State. Both the amount of the educational work done 
in them, and the admirable manner in which it is done, testify 
to their yalue. 

A thing to be especially noticed is the simplicity of' their or- 
ganization; requiring but little machinery to manage them. 
The system of reports, showing the attendance, the deportment 
and the standing of each pupil, and all those particulars im- 
portant to be known, is reduced to a form so simple, that it re- 
quires comparatively little time to keep the record, and so care- 
folly are the blank forms prepared, that there is very little 
liability to make mistakes. Becords thus kept furnish st&tisticB 
so accurate that they command uniyersal confidence. 

In many schools, the systems of records haye been so com- 
plicated, that it was a seyere task to keep them, and oonstant 
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eare was reqtiired to preyent mistakes, so SGrious as to render 
the report yalaeless. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning as examples of the admi- 
rable cfystem of general school records fonnd in the State, the 
system of reports adopted by the school board of Detroit, and 
used in the schools of that city. It may well be called a model 
system. The same may be said of the system of statistics kepi 
in the schools at Grand Bapids. I wonld by no means single 
these out as pre^'minently saperior to others, bnt as examples 
of most admirable systems of securing trustworthy school 
statistics. There are many other schools in the State whose 
entire management is worthy of mention. 

Special attention should be called to one kind of work now 
done by the union schools; that is, the training of teachers for 
the primary schools. Hundreds of teachers are annually 
receiving all the training they ever get, in these schools. This 
training in many instances is of the yery best kind, and is of 
immense yalue both to them as teachers and to their pupild. 
The great difficulty is, the time giyen to this special work is 
from necessity too short. Classes are formed for teachers both 
in spring and autumn, and from four to six weeks are deyoted 
to a special course of instruction. Many of those engaged in 
teaching find time to attend but a single term. But little can 
be done in so limited a period, in comparison with what is 
needed. Yet instruction is giyen in the branches to be taught, 
and hints as to the organization of schools and their manage- 
ment, which enables these teachers to do comparatiyely good 
work in the schools which would otherwise haye been yery 
miserable. 

Nearly ten thousand teachers are now employed in the schools 
of the State; an army of themselyes, of no moderate dimen- 
sions. These are, howeyer, but the officers of the ^*Grand 
Army" of three hundred and thirty-^ight thousand children 
and youth now enumerated in our school list, as requiring 
school priyileges. It is a question of serious moment how this 
host of teachers are to be trained for their work 
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iitbough we have no definite statirtioB to datermne tjia 
zinmber of new teachers added to the list every year« we 
may safely write it thousands. 'Whence do they oome? The 
University^ the Colleges, and the Normal School, famish but a 
fraction of them. The Union Schools, in the aggregate, give 
iheiir hundreds. The remainder are but graduates of the Frir 
maxy Schools, and it is to be feared that many id these ana 
from the shorter course. 

In many of the States the attempt is made to supply, in pari, 
the teachers needed, by establishing Normal Schools. The de* 
mand in this State could not easily be supplied in this way* 
There is, however, a method that looks entirely practicable, and 
one that would involve but little expense comparatively, that 
would give ample opportunity for teachers to prepare them^ 
selves thoroughly for their work That plan would be tp form 
a Normal Department in every Union School that is und^ the 
supervision of competent and permanent instructors. Xha 
course of instruction in this department should be suffioientlj^ 
extended to meet the demand of any of our Primary Schools^ 
together with so much of the study of the theory and practice 
of teaching as would enable them to conduct a Primary School 
intelligently and successfully. This would be almost equivalent 
to creating a hundred Normal Schools at once. For the work 
which a score of Normal Schools would do if organized, would 
not di&r widely from what would be done in the Union Schools. 
With this arrangement the Normal School could at once so 
arrange its course of rimdy, as to attempt nothing but profes- 
sional work. This is the legitimate sphere of this school. This 
is the kind of work which it was intended to do. But aa things 
now are, it is compelled to do a large preparatpry work. The 
Normal School should be purely a training school. Its coarse 
should be confined to two years. No students should be admit- 
ted to the course except they be found folly prepared to do so, 
after a most thorough examination. It is believed that if this 
plan could be adopted, it would be but a few years before we 
should be graduating not less than two hundred thoroagh]|y- 
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iniiiied teaehflni azmnaUy from the Normal SobooL There 
Mtfiui to be no other praotioable way of Bopplying fhe con* 
stanfly mereasing demand for primary teachera This is not 
only an inereasmg, but an imperatiTe demand, if our sdiooto 
shall proTe at all sucoessfaL 

With an arrangement by whieh tborongfaly oompetent teaoh- 
en eonld be placed^oyer the sdiools of the State, what migM 
we not expect from theuL It is diffieolt to restrain the imag-^ 
iaation in sketching the fatnre. With the rate of increase for 
the last two years, as shown by the reports sent to this depart- 
manty there will be within the next fiye yeans, not much less 
tfaim fire himdred thousand that ought to be f onnd in the pub- 
lic schools. If these schools can be under the direction d 
thoroughly trained teacdiers, what a multitude of educated men 
and women would be constantly coming upon the stage of 
action, aiwnming ihe duties and responsibilities of citizens, ren- 
dering the State rich not merely in mataial wealth, but in in- 
telligepce and Christian virtue. The prospmly of such a State 
is real, and the condition of its dtizens most enviable. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. a 

The erection of large and beautiful school buildings has 
become well nigh a passion with the people, one would think, 
from the earnestness with which so many of the towns enter 
upon the work A larger number of school buildings worth 
from $15,000 to $30,000 have been erected during the past 
year than in any one year before. Several edifices are now in 
process of completion which will cost from $50,000 to $75,000.. 
Notwithstanding the immense outiay in erecting the various 
structures devoted to school purposes, the demand for accom- 
modations is by no means met. In the city of Petroit only 28 
per cent of the children attend the public schools. More than 
one thousand were se^t home who went to the various schools 
at their opening last autumn, there being no place for them. 
This is but a small part of those who would have been there, 
had they not known that it was entirely useless to make the ap« 

20 
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plioation. It is true there are many private schods in the dtj, 
bat only 41 per cent of the children are fonnd in both the 
public and private schools. Detroit is not the only dty of the 
State straightened for accommodations for those vdshing to 
attend the public schools. 

All are striving to meet the demand for school acoommoda- 
tionsy and it is hoped they will be able to do so before many 
years. Thus far, however, they have failed; for notwithstand- 
ing the most vigorous e£Ebrts made, and the large number of 
school rooms prepared^ the rapid increase in population has 
out-run the large preparatiojos, and to-day they are as far from 
meeting the clamorous d^nand for places in the schools, as at 
any previous time. We would not have the increase in popu- 
lation less, for it has ever been the policy of the State to 
encourage immigration; but with this immense increase in 
numbers, there must be a corresponding increase in interest 
and effort to meet the educational wants of so great a people, 
or the State will suffer loss. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

The Sabbath Schools are influencing the educational interests 
of the State in no small degree. And since these schools are 
doing so much to disseminate truth, and to increase knowledge 
among the people, and since their moral power is so great over 
the children and youth, training them to habits of virtuous 
thought and action, it is entirely appropriate that a statement 
of what they are doing should be incorporated in this report. 

A short report from the General Agent will be found in the 
Appendix, giving a brief statement of what is being done by 
the Sabbath School work in different parts of the State, 

An effort will be made the coming year to secure as complete 
statistics as it is possible to get of the entire number in attend- 
ance upon the Sabbath Schools, and other facts which have 
an important bearing upon the educational interests of the 
State. 

OBAMEL HOSFOBD. 
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2b the SuperirUendent </ PiMic Insbniotion of the State of Mich- 
igan: 

la pseaentixig the annual exhibit of the condition of tbeUni- 
T«nity for the year ending Jane 2^, 1867» it is the soarce of 
moch satisfaotion to the Board of Beg^its» that they are ena- 
Ued to report the constantly increasing prosperity of that In* 
stitaotion; and it is considered by them a sabject for oongrata- 
latk>n» that it continaes to have saoh dear and deeisiye proolii 
of possesong the poblio confidence. They feel gratified in the 
belief that this confidence is folly deserved; inasmnch as the 
Universily has never employed^its facilities for the accompUsh- 
ment of the purposes for which it was established, with more 
efficiency than at the present time, nor, apparentlyi has it ever 
attained, at any former period of its history, to its present 
measure «of success. 

All the Departments, during the year just dosed, have worked 
in perfect harmony with each other, and have all, without ex- 
ception, participated in the general prosperity. 

A summary of the students belonging to the XJniversiiy is 
given in the accompanying report of the President, by which it 
will be seen that the whole number in attendance, during the 
past year, is 1266; of whom 835 are enrolled in the Depart- 
ment of Sdence, Literature, and the Arts; 626 in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine; and 896 in the Department of Law. From 
these students, a large number of whom are from other States^ 
there has been recdved from matriculation fees, annualleea for 
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incidental expenses, and the amount paid for diplomas, the to- 
tal sum of $20,086. It wiU be seen that from this Bonree, the 
Uniyersity is deriving a Tery considerable revenue. A discrim- 
ination is made in the charge of fees for matriculation and in- 
cidental expenses, in favor of students from our own State; 
much the larger portion of the above is received from abroad* 
Thus while the students from other States contribute to the 
reputation and standing of the University, by lifting it lh>m a 
sphere merely provincial to one that is national, they also add 
a very large item to its material support. 

Upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the Literary 
Department, a new course of study has been added to that De- 
partment, and the other courses in it have been revised, in or- 
der to furnish that variety of selection in the numerous studies 
taught, which seems to be demanded of an Institution, which 
proposes to be a University as well in fact, as in name. Thi 
criticisms which hitherto have been made concerning this fea- 
ture of the University, have been of the most favorable char- 
acter. Eminent educators have, with almost entire unanimity, 
commended the aim of giving a course of instruction so broad, 
and with such a wide range of elective studies, that the re- 
quirements of all may be met, who wish to pursue the higher 
branches of education. It is the desire of the Board, and the 
purpose of the Faculty, that while the purely literary and clas- 
sical course of study shall receive full attention, there shall 
also be furnished the most ample facilities for the preparation 
of young men for the various industrial and practical pursuits 
of life. 

The changes which have taken place in the Faculty of this 
Department, as also in that of Medicine, will be found 
mentioned |in* the report of the President. 

For a full statement of the financial condition of the Univer- 
sity, reference is made to^the report of the finance committee, 
hereto annexed. A statement of the condition of the Museum 
and the additions made thereto, as also of the Library, will be 
/ound accompanying this report, respectively marked and D. 
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It will be obserred that no material change has been made 
in the financial condition of the Institution since the time of 
the last annual report The actual receipts and expenditures 
haye been nearly the same as then estimated, and it continues 
to be the fixed policy of the Board to increase the &oilitieB of 
the University no further than it can be done in strict 
consistency with its financial safety. 

During the course of the past year, questions of a delicate 
character, and upon which public opinion is much divided/ 
have arisen for the consideration of the Board. For the 
full determination of these questions, time may be demanded; 
but as the Uniyersity belongs to the people, and not only rests 
upon the people for its patronage, but depends upon them for 
its control and direction, there can be no doubt that the 
popular judgment, whatever the judgment may be, will be 
reflected in its management. While the Board freely recognize 
the fact that radical change£f, on the one hand, need the most 
careful consideration; yet, if after such consideration they are 
found to be beneficial and wholesome, they should be made. In 
determining questions, however, of vital importance, they 
believe all will acknowledge that undue precipitancy is not 
desirable. The University is too deeply cherished by the 
people of the State, to be subjected to any indiscretion in 
its management, with impunity. 

The Board therefore bespeak the &vorable consideration of 
the friends of the University, until such a course shall be de- 
termined as shall be generally approved by all who may hold 
differing views upon the questions presented. Itia their wish 
that the University, which has reached such a position of use- 
fulness, and has attained to such a measure of success, may be 
entirely saved from any appearance of dissension and disturb- 
ance; and that a spirit of mutual conciliation and forbearance 
will be indulged by those who, whatever may be their opinion 
in respect to the policy to be pursued in its administration, are 
desirous that it shall continue to hold the proud place among 
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tbB XJniTersitieB of the iMrodd which it has abeadj hegaa to 

oooopj. 
Hereto is appended sbhednle marked ''A,** showing the 

number of ProfeaBorSy liuatnietors, and other officers^ with tiie 

oompensation of eadL 
All of whioh is respeetfolly submitted. 

TH08. ]>. OILBEBT, 
THOS. J. JOSUN, 
J. IE. B. BILL, 
J. EASTliAN JOHNSON* 
JAB. A. SWEEZT, 
a M. STOOKWBLL, 
E. a WALKEB, 
GEOBGE WILLABD. 
Am AbbqBp Sept %i, 1867. 



SCHEDULE **A." 



The names of Professors, Instractors and other officers, and 
the compensation of each, are as follows: 

Bey. Erastus 0. HaTen, D. D., LL. D., President of the 
University, and Professor of Logic and Political Economy; 
salary $2,000. 

Bey. Oeorge P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Physics; 
salary, $1,500. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children; salary, $1,000. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology; salary, $1,500. 

Moses Gann, M. A, M. D., Professor of Surgery; salary, 
$1,000. 

James R Boise, M. A., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature; salary, $1,500. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A, M. D., Professor of Pathology, the 
Practice of Medicine, and of Hygiene; salary, $1,600. 

Alexander Winchell, M. A, Professor of Geology, Zoology, 
and Botany; salary, $1,600. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology; salary, $1,000. 

Henry S. Frieze, M. A, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature; salary, $1,500. 

DeVolson Wood, C. E., M. A, Professor of Ciyil Engineer- 
ing; salary, $1,500. 

Hon. James Y. Campbell, Marshal Professor of Law; salary, 
$1,000. 

21 
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Hon. Charles L Walker, Kent Professor of Law; salary, 
$1,000. 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Professor of Law; salary 
$1,000. 

James C. Watson, M. A., Professor of Astronomy and Di- 
rector of the Observatory; salary, $1,500. 

Samuel G. Armor, M. A., M. D., Professor of Insfitntes of 
Medicine and Materia Medica; salary, $1,000. 

Edward P.JEvans, Ph. D., Professor of Modem Languages 
and Literature; salary, $1,500. 

Bey. Lucius D. Chapm, M. A., Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy; salary, $1,500. 

Edward Olney, M. A., Professor of Mathematics; salary, 
$1,500. 

Bey. Andrew Ten Brook, M. A., Librarian; salary, $1,500. 
. William Lewitt, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy; salary, 
$1,000. 

Adam K. Spence, M. A., Assistant Professor of Greek and 
French ; ^salary,' $1,000. 

Charles K. Adams, M. A., Assistant Professor of History and 
Latin; salary, $1,000. 

Allen J. Curtis, M. M., Assistant Professor of Bhetoric and 
English Literature; salary, $1,000. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry* 
and Lecturer on Organic Chemistry and Metallurgy, salary, 
$1,000. 

Ashley Pond, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law; salary $1,000. 

George B. Merriman^ M. A., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics; salary $1,000. 

Stillman W. Bobinson, C. E., Assistant in Ciyil Engineering; 
salary $600. , 

John H. Burleson, Secretary and Steward; salary $1,000. 

Donald Mclntyre, treasurer. 

Preston B. Bose, M. D., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $300* 

Willard B. Bising, B. A., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $250. 

John Carrington, Janitor; salary $350. 
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Gregory Nagle, Janitor; salary $175. 
James OtUey, Janitor; salary $400. 
Bobert Howard, Janitor; salary $400. 
W. J. English, Keeper of the Mnsenm; salary $160. 
Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Dean and Secretary Medical 
Faculty; salary $200. 
Thos. D. Hubbard, B. L., Law-Librarian; salary $110. 
^Eidward L. Walter, Assistant in General Library; salary $400* 



REPORT OP THE PINANCE COMMITTEE. 



To the Board of Begents of the University of Michigan: 

Pnrsaant to law, the Finance Oommittee of the Board sub- 
mit the following account of the financial condition of the.XTni- 
yersitj at the dose of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, 
with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for 
the year ending June 30, 1868. 

BECEIPTS. 

Balance July 1st, 1866 $6,915 54 

Beceiyed from State^Treasurer 39,415 82 

" " studentsfees .19,105 GO 

" « /« diplomafees 98100 

<( return money lent to place heating apparatus 

in Laboratory. 850 00 

" rent of Dwellings 104 15 

« from Prof. Gunn, balance of imezpended ap- 
propriation 37 6S 



$66,909 14 



SXPiUIDlTUKES. 

PorSalaries , $31,426 80 

15 per cent additional grant 8,316 86 

General Library. 1,500 00 

Medical « ^ 800 00 

Loan to Laboratory for heating apparatus. • . . 850 00 

Law Library 500 00 

Bepairs to the Obserratory building 805 0T 

IfedioAl building waxranta 1,854 84 



ft 
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For Interest on Medical warrants, $ 879 20 

*' Law building warrants 3|674 66 

<« Interest on Law building warrants 300 76 

Oantingent expenses, classified as follows: • . 16|010 68 

For Grounds $ 800 00 

" Insurance 800 00 

•' Postage 360 00 

'* Begents' expenses 576 80 

« Visitors' " ^•. 8176 

" Pud and lights 3,800 00 

** Alterations and repairs. 1,600 00 

** Printing minutes 82 64 

" Annual catalogues 1,364 68 

'< Geological collections :. 100 00 

<< Completing room in basement of Med- 
ical building 186 81 

" Ball grounds 100 00 

" Taxidermist... 316 62 

** Oare, arrangement and presenration 

ofMuseum 224 88 

** Three double windows in Laboratory, 26 00 

« Fitting up recitation rooms 606 09 

** Shelymg in Law Library • . • • 278 04 

** Prizes for scholarships 76 00 -' 

** Printing reports of President and 

ProiWinchell... 89 27 

«< Medical Department. 669 25 

'* Advertising Medical Department 160 00 

" " Law " .... 125 00 

*' Use of Dr. Ford's collections in Med- 

icalMuseum 800 00 

« Other contingent expenses 2,963 90 

** Balance to new account $8,061 16 

$66,909 14 
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BSnUATED RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1868. 

Balance in the Treasury, July let, 1867, $8,061 15 

Due from State Treasurer, 7,877 33 

Interest on proceeds of Uniyersify land sold;. . • . 38,000 00 

Rent of dwellings, 500 00 

Students' fees and Diplomas, 16,000 00 

$70,488 48 

ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOB THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1888. 

For Salaries as now existing, $38,285 00 

'' Additional grant, 8,412 60 

« Medical building warrants maturing during 

theyear, ! 1,354 34 

For interest on outstanding Medical building war- 
rants for one year, 284 41 

For outstanding warrants for salaries, 462 50 

^* Reserve Fund. '.. 2,500 00 

*« Postage, 300 00 

•«• Insurance, 1,200 00 

<' Fuel and lights, • 4,000 00 

^« General libraigr, 1,500 00 

^« Law " 300 00 

^« Medical « 200 00 

« Grounds, 300 00 

*< Annual catalogues, 1,400 00 

** Alteration and repairs, • 1,500 00 

^' Regents iknd Visitors ezpenseff, 500 00 

^< Other conting^it expenses,. 4,000 00 

Balance, 8,989 73 

$70,438 48 

Hbe fidlowing list contains the numbers and amounts of the 
seTeral warrants upon the Treasury for salaries, outstanding 
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No. 674 for $375; No. 612 for $87 60, $ 462 60 

Outstand^g Medical building warrants, maturing 

during the years 1867-8, 4,C68 01 

The reserved fund of the XJniyersity amounts to . . 14,100 00 

Accrued interest, 1,372 00 

$16,472 00 



Invested in 11 Mich. 7 V ct. bonds, due 1890,. . . $11,000 00 

" « 81 Ann Arbor,* 7 V ct bonds, 3,100 00 

Cash in Treasury, 1,372 00 



$16,472 00 



This fund has accrued from a part of the avails of sales of 
University property in Detroit, and not from surplus receipts 
into the Treasury, as was charged at the last session of the 
Legislature by those who opposed a grant of aid to the 
University. 

Hereto is appended the report of the Secretary marked A^ 
showing the numbers and amounts of the warrants on the 
Treasurer issued during the year; also, the report of the 
Treasurer marked B, showing the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants paid during the year, the items of receiptfif, 
and the sources from whence received. 

While it appears from the above estimate of receipts and ex- 
penditures, that there will be in the Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year, the sum of $8,939 73, we must remember that it is 
not a surplus from the transactions of the current year, but is 
about the amount remaining annually in the hands of the State 
Treasurer. The actual condition . of the Treasury at the expi- 
ration of the current fiscal year, based on the estimated 
transactions of the year, will be about as follows: 
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Balance in Treasury Jtdy 1, 1867 $8,061 16 

Interest on proceeds of University lands sold. • . . 389OOO 00 

Bent of Dwellings 600 00 

Students' fees and diplomas 16,000 00 

$62,561 15 
Disbnraements as per estimates above made 61,498 75 

Probable snrplus $1,062 40 

THOMAS D. GILBEBT, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 

Committee. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



OerUlemen of the Board of Begenta : 

Daring the year dosing June 26, 1867, the Uniyersitj has 
had a larger number of students in each and all of its depart- 
ments than ever before. The following is the summary, as 
given in the catalogue, published near the first of January, 
which might properly be enlarged, as a few students entered 
after that time, but in my annual reports, for conyenience, and 
to avoid conflicting statements, I prefer to take the numbers 
published in the annual catalogue: 

SUMIIABT 07 STUDBNTS. 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Seniors, 37 

Juniors, .^ 46 

Sophomores, 72 

Freshmen, 99 

In Mining Engineering, 6 

In Selected Studies, 41 

In higher Chemistry, 86 

Total in Department, 88S 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Students, • 626 

Department of Law. 

Seniors,. • , 168 

Juniors, 242 

Total for the Department, 896 

Total in the Uniyersity, 1256 

22 
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Daring the past year the following numbers have graduated: 
Mining Engineer, 2; Civil Engineer, 6; Bachelor of Science, 
10; Bachelor of Arts, 27; Master of Science, 6; Master of 
Arts, 6; Doctor of Medicine, 82; Bachelor of Law, 146. The 
lionorary degree of LL.D., has also been conferred upon one. 
Total, 286. 

So large a number of young men — the largest attending any 
University in the country — ^have not been accommodated with- 
out difficulty. The recitation and lecture-rooms of the Literary 
Department have been in some instances inconveniently 
^crowded, the passage ways and stair ways in the old building 
originally designed for dormitories, now used for recitation 
and lecture-rooms, are too narrow for the multitudes that pass 
and repass each other there. We haye been compeUed to 
divide some of the classes which are pursuing the same studies^ 
into sections, thus increasing the labor of the instructors. But 
our greatest inconvenience arises from a want of a room on 
the XJniv^sity premises large enough to acconmiodate one-half 
of all the students together, so that it is never possible to hold 
a meeting of them alL Probably there is no other University 
in the country without a room large enough to accommodate 
its Faculty and students assembled together. It is impossible 
for us to assemble, even for religious worship, for the want of 
a place, but the members of each department, or a selected 
number, must meet by themselves. 

The courses of study pursued in the Literary Department 
have been prospectively enlarged, as new demands have arisen. 
For several years the University has escaped all trouble from 
the chronic and seemingly interminable discussion between the 
defenders of classical and scientific learning, respectively, by 
liberally providing for both impartially, and by allowing each 
depari^ment to stand on its own merit 

In 1852 the University was largely remodeled by the State^ 
and it was then enacted that " the Begents shall provide for 
the arrangement and selection of a course or courses of studyi 
tor suob students as may not desire to pursue the usual coUe- 
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giate course, in the Department of Science, Liieratxzre and the 

Arts, embracing the ancient languages, and to provide for the 

admission of such students T^ithout previous examination as 

to their attainments in said languages, and for granting such 

certificates at the expiration of such course or term of such 

students as may be appropriate to their respective attainments.'* 

The Scientific course was then establised by the Regents, and 

has had now sixteen years of trial. In 1858 a course of study in 

Civil Engineering was established, and in 1864 a course in 

Mining Engineering. The result of these experiments has 

been vei^ gratifying. The old time-honored Classical Course 

of Study, instead of being diminished and marred, as it would 

Ibe if the demands for lessening the amount of the study of 

;Xatin and Greek were yielded to, and all the students were 

:> required to adhere 'to one course of study, is maintained and 

^perfected according to the desires of its friends; and by the 

^ various provisions of parallel courses of study, the wishes of 

; all parties are met. 

It has been found by experiment that a still greater variety 
^ of study should be provided for, and therefore a new schedule 
' has been drafted^ to apply hereafter, providing for six parallel 
. courses of study, denominated the Classical Course, the First 
; Scientific Course, the Second Scidkitific Course, the Latin and 
, Scientific Course, Civil Engineering, and Mining Engineering. 
It is the purpose of the University honestly to furnish to young 
men who complete the studies pursued at the High Schools in 
the State, opportunities to prosecute their studies further in any 
direction which they may choose. It is probably this charac- 
teristic — thei. breadth and liberality and impartiality of its 
courses of study, and at the same time the honesty with which 
it has maintained a proper scholarship by not admitting students 
too poorly prepared, or who could more properly pursue their 
studies in the Union Schools, and by insisting upon the main- 
tenance of good spjiolarship in the several classes, — that has 
giveh to this Department of the University its high reputation. 
i This reputation will be maintained, and in. '^x^caai^^ftQ^^xVskSs^ 
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to the means at command will the Uniyersity of Michigan meet 
the wants of the people. 

Some changes have taken place in the Faculty of this De- 
partment A. E. Spence, formerly Assistant Professor of Greek 
and French, is appointed Professor of the French Language 
and Literature. C. E. Adams, formerly Assistant Professor of 
History and Latin, is appointed Professor of History, and S. 
W. Eobinson, formerly Assistant in Civil Engineering, is ap« 
pointed Assistant Professor of Mining Engineering and Geodesy, 
and M. L. D'Ooge is appointed Assistant Professor of the An- 
cient Languages. Moses Coit Tyler also has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 

The enlargement of the Astronomical Observatory is now 
going on, provided for by donations amounting to $3,000 from 
liberal friends in Detroit, and an equal sum from the City of 
Ann Arbor, $500 of which is to be expended for improvement 
of the street& The Chemical Laboratory also has been enlarged, 
and nevertheless is not competent to accommodate the great 
number of students who wish to avail themselves of its excellent 
advantages. 

The additions made to the Museum have been creditable, as 
will be seen by the Report to me by Pro£ Winchell,. and pre- 
sented herewith. The improvements needed in this Department 
will be made, from time to time, as the meaos appropriated to 
its support, will allow. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery was, during the 
past year, more largely attended than ever before. Five hun« 
dred and twenty-five students attended the lectures, of whom 
eighty-two graduated as Doctors of Medicine. Though no 
formal literary examination of the candidates for matriculation 
was required, except a statement in writing of their previous 
studies, yet several applicants were rejected as unprepared. 
There can be no doubt that the honor of the Medical Profession 
would be guarded, and some of the best interests of the com- 
munity promoted, if all the Medical Schools in our country 
would insist upon it, that no one should be recognized as a 
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Student of Medicine who Ibas not passed a satisfactory examin- 
ation in a certain specified course of scientific and literary 
study. A certain standard should be m^tained, and then still 
greater advancement be encouraged. No rigidity of merely 
professional requirements can be a substitute for this. Pro- 
ficiency in Professional Study^ even if it were possible without 
a gfood literary and scientific foundation — and in some essential 
respects it is not possible — could not take the place of a thor- 
ough general preparation of the student by a liberal education. 
The University of Michigan will always be found ready to co- 
operate with others in this direction, and with or without 
cooperation will exert its infiaence to bring about this result. 

At the close of this year Moses Gunn, M. D., Professor of 
Surgery, resigned his place, having been a member of the Fac- 
ulty from its organization in 1848. The University is largely 
indebted to Dr. Gunn's skillful and earnest Ubors, and now 
parts with him with great regrei William W. Greene, M. D., 
has been elected in his place. Professor of Civil and Military 
Surgery. Dr. Greene graduated in the Medical Department of 
this University in 1845, and has enjoyed extensive experience 
in practice and as a Professor, and we are fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of one known to be fully competent 
for the post. William Lewitt, M. D., has also resigned his po- 
sition as Demonstrator of Anatomy, a place which he has held 
with success and credit, since 1858. The great increase in the 
number of Students and in the work demanded has led to the 
appointment of Dr. Henry W. Cheever as Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, and Dr. A. G. Frothingham as Prosector of Sur- 
gery and Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, both of whom 
are graduates of this University. 

The great and unparalleled prosperity of this Department, 
the undoubted good infiaence which it has had upon the Medi- 
cal Profession the scores of graduates which it has sent out 
who have won high positions in the army and in all parts of 
the country, would rendar it inexcusable and suicidal to admit 
any radical changes into its constitution or mode of operation. 
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No such change has been contemplated, or conld for a momenir- 
be thought ol When it was established it took at once the 
highest groond to secure a thorough preparation for the Pro- 
fession, and to afford the best possible medical education. The 
only changes admissible are such as may be required, from time 
to time, to keep pace with, and lead in the advancement of 
science and practice at home and abroad. 

The relation of the Department to a modification suggested 
by the Legislature of the State, will be considered in another 
part of this Bepori 

The Department of Law has been so regularly prosperous as 
to require but little attention. No changes have been made in 
the Faculty. Two of its Professors are Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, one Judge of the Third Judicial 
Circuit of Michigan, and the fourth a practicing Lawyer in 
Detroit. The instruction afforded is not only broad and com- 
prehensive in theory, but preeminently practical The large 
number of Students shows how the school is appreciated in all 
parts of the country. It is inconvenient to the Department 
that a large part of the building is employed for the General 
Library, and that the only Chapel for the University is the Law 
Lecture Eoom, which will accommodate only about five hun- 
dred persons. This is one of the embarrassments arising from 
the fact that the State of Michigan will not afford us adequate 
buildings. A sum of one hundred thousand dollars is imper- 
atively needed to give us fair room to meet the demands of the 
University. 

Having thus noted the three Departments of the University 
in order, I desire to submit some suggestions of a general 
character. In this Eeport I purposely omit all theoretical dis- 
quisitions upon educational questions, upon which discussion is 
so common and interminable, and confine attention to practi- 
cal matters which our constituents, the people of the State, to 
whom the University belongs, ought to understand. 

A respectful and earnest Memorial ^as presented by me, in 
accordance with the request of your Honorable Body, to the 
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Ii^ifilatiire of the State, at its last session. In this Memorial 
the wants of the University were set forth, and also the fact 
that only one hundred thoosand dollars had ever been given to 
the University by the State, which was originally in the form of 
a loan, and upon which the University paid seven per ceni in- 
terest annually for many years, and also that the original price 
of many of the lands belonging to the University had been re- 
duced by the State, so that in fact this aid has not ultimately 
added to its income, though it was a great advantage at tUe 
time. For this the State University is and always should be 
grateful. It was also shown that now, the day of preparation 
and of the laying of a foundation being past, the University, 
with its present reputation and success, is in a condition to 
make a most profitable use of additional aid. One thousand 
dollars now would be more immediately and permanently pro- 
ductive of good results than ten thousand dollars when the 
foundation was being laid. The action of many other States 
which are expending large sums in creating Universities, dem- 
onstrates that, had they the foundation to build upon which 
Michigan has, it would not be long before they would present 
Universities superior to anything yet seen in this country. 

These representatives were respectfully lis^ned to by the 
Legislature, and the Memorial was printed by their order. 
The Committees on Education most heartily and unanimously 
approved the request The discussions generally evinced a 
gratifying interest in the institution. And yet some objections 
were made in discussion and are now occasionally repeated by 
a few persona 

It is intimated that the University is aspiring and endeavors 
to absorb or overshadow other institutions of learning. Noth- 
ing can be more false and unreasonable. That the University 
is prosperous of course is acknowledged. But is this a crime ? 
Must it put itself into the position of a feeble, periling thing 
to excite sympathy? It asks aid, not because it will perish, not 
even because it will positively retrograde without it, but 
because it is in a position to use well any additional resources, 
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because it needs more room and capital to use its reputation 
and opportunities for the greatest possible result, and because 
if not aided, other State XJniyersities will soon surpass it 

It is not unfriendly to other institutions of learning in the 
State. It rejoices in their success. It thrives in the healthy 
spirit which itself and they together engender and encourage. 
It rejoices in their growth. They have their friends to depend 
upon, to whom shall it look but the State? If the question is 
put to it how it could use funds to accomplish certain ends, 
whether for agricultural education or any other purpose, of 
course it must make a truthful reply. No honest man desires 
to build up any institution except on a basis of truth, and it is 
my duty to state the facts. 

It is also suggested that the expenditure of money by the 
State in the XTniversity is uncalled for, because its advantages 
are shared so largely by Students from other States. It is 
true that the Universiiy of Michigan, in common with the 
leading universities of Europe and America, attracts students 
from afar. The facts are, that out of the 1,255 reported in the 
last Catalogue, 373 were from Michigan, and 882 from other 
States. Now the amount of money received from the admis-* 
sion and annual fees of the students from abroad was $15,960, 
while that received from Michigan students, was only $3,745. 
Take away the money received from foreign students, and 
allow that the expense for buildings would be diminished one- 
third, and still the loss would be so great that not more than 
two-thirds of the present Faculty could be employed. The 
University would at once sink to such a grade that it could not 
command the present number of Michigan students. No ben- 
efit could result, in this liberal age, from degrading a Univer- 
sity which was founded by a grant from the United States, to a 
limited local patronage, simply to avoid a little addition by the 
State to the noble boon granted by the nation. The discrimi- 
nation between home and foreign students is now greater than 
I approve, but it has been forced upon us as a necessity, in 
order to meet current expenses. The thousands of young men 
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attracted hither from abroad, acquire a high estimation of 
Michigan. Many of fhem remain within the State, others 
wherever thej go, spread its reputation, and to-day nothing 
within Michigan is mentioned so often and with so great com- 
mendation without, as our State Uniyersity. Neither on moral 
nor pecuniary grounds should higher charges than at present 
be made to foreign students. Even now, but for them, our De- 
partments of Medicine and Law could not be sustained. Higher 
charges would induce some of our young men to seek their 
education elsewhere. 

The Legislature, after considering the matter, enacted a law 
granting to the University an income which should arise from 
a tax of one-twentieth of a mill on every doUar of the prop- 
erty taxed by the State. This tax of ten cents on two thousand 
dollars would amount at present to less than $16,000 a year, 
which, though small, would by careful economy enable the Uni- 
versity to build a Chapel, a fire-proof Library Building, and en- 
large its library and museums, in the course of a few years. 
It would be a trifle to the State, and with it the University, 
now of no expense to the people, could not by any person be 
regarded as a burden. 

But even this small grant was accompauied with a proviso, 
of such a nature as to render it doubtful whether the Univer- 
sity can consistently accept it — notwithstanding its wants. 
This condition is that a Professor of Homeopathy be appointed 
in the Medical Department 

Hitherto it has been left to the Begents of the llniv6rsity» 
elected by the people, to establish the Oourses of Study in the 
various Departments, and to appoint such Professors and In- 
structors as they shall deem besi In theory this duty in a 
State University is at best delicate^ and requires sound judg- 
ment and great care. So various are the opinions entertained 
by different parties, that it might appear impossible to provide 
for thorough instruction in all the sdencee^ without offending 
portions of the people who entertain peculiar opinions on theo- 
logical, political, philosophical, or sdentiflc sabjeets. This 

23 
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difScnltj has been happily avoided, bat should the practice be 
initiated of dividing this responsibility between theBegents 
who are elected for a long time and responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Institution, and saooessiye Legislatures which are 
elected for a shorter time and burdened with various duties, 
and the most of whose members, from the nature of the case, 
have no personal intimacy with the University, serious conflicts 
of opinion must arise that will peril and perhaps destroy the 
prosperity of this State Institution. On this principle alone, and 
without entering into the merits of this case in particular, it is 
a question of grave importance whether the University would 
not be safer — notwithstanding its necessities — to decline most 
respectfully to receive the boon on this condition. Is not this 
great State willing to grant aid to its University, and leave it 
to be managed solely by the Board of Begents, a permanent 
body, elected by the people, and entrusted with its care by the 
Constitution? 

With r^ard to this specific condition, in particular, I could 
not investigate its merits . without seeming at least to espouse 
the cause of a particular party. I must observe, however, 
that on prudential reasons alone it would be clearly impracti- 
cable to teach Homeopathy, in a manner satisfactory to its 
friends, in such a School of Medicine as ours, which espouses 
and teaches no ezdusivB theory, whether called Allopathy, 
Hydropathy, Eclecticism, or by any other name. This School 
teaches neither a conglomeration of conflicting theories, noor 
any one in particular, but aims, in accordance with the time- 
. honored customs of the oldest Medical Schools, to teadi the 
science or sciences, underlying or embraced in Medicine and 
Surgery. It does not and will not commit itself to teach that 
disease can, and must, and shall be cured only homeopathioally, 
or allopathically, or by any other known process. It surveys 
or should survey all the accumulations of the past on this sub- 
ject^ all the ever-opening investigations of the present^ and 
awaits the developments of the future. The only process by 
which any newly discovered method of treating disease can be 
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introduced into its inBtrnotions, is, by so commending itself to 
attention by its reasonableness [and success, as to command 
assent and its proper place in the established science of the 
Profession. This, it seems to me, is the only proper basis of 
the theories and practice to be taught by a State University. 

It has been proposed by some persons interested in the 
subject that the Begents employ! a Professor of Homeopathy, 
in accordance with the requirement of the law granting aid to 
the Uniyersity, to giye instruction elsewhere, or in a School 
independent of the one conducted on the premises, to be sup- 
ported out of the money received by the grant The pro- 
priety of such a course will have to be considered on its own 
merits, whenever any definite proposals of the kind are made. 

Another subject of general interest has been presented by 
the action of the Legislature of the State, recommending that 
the University admit females as well as males to its advantages. 
This subject has once before been thoroughly discussed by the 
Board of Begents. At the meeting held September 9th, 1858, 
a report was presented by Begents Mdntire, Parsons and Bax- 
ter, and unanimously adopted by the Board of Begents, which 
presents the subject exhaustively and in an admirable spirit. 
Since that time, I believe, no Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State, no Board of Visitors, nor other authorities 
appointed to investigate the affairs of the University, have 
recommended a departure from the policy established from the 
beginning. It would be impossible for me to present the ar- 
guments for and against the proposition, without repeating 
much of that report. No one denies that consistency requires 
that a State which provides a University for its young men 
should also meet the demands for a higher education by its 
yoxmg women. Personally, I believe that young women should 
be encouraged to obtain the very highest education, and to fit 
themselves for many departments of industry in which women 
have not generally largely participated. I am in jhvor of a 
liberty in this respect unlimited by law. At the same time, 
when it comes to a practical question whether young 
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should be admitted and invited to enter a TTniyerBity already 
establiBhedf with a thousand etadents, with its buildings, rooms, 
courses of study, all originated and planned upon a different 
idea and with a different object, I see numerous objections; and 
I am confident that such a change could not be made without 
a radical reyolution, that would require a large expenditure of 
money and give a totally new character to the Uniyersiiy, and 
infallibly be attended with a temporary breaking up of its 
prosperity and success. Our buildings are not properly ar- 
ranged for such a work. The numbers would be too great 
unless foreign students were rigidly excluded. More courses 
of study would have to be adopted, or the University would 
be most manifestly unfair, to invite both sexes to advantages 
prepared solely to meet the demands of one sex, so far as any 
dic^ction of demand can be recognized. The few experi- 
ments of the kind tried, lead all who participated in them to 
the conclusion that some special and expensive and careful 
provision must be made to guard against great evils. This 
was most clearly set forth by Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to 
the Begents' in 1858, while he was at the head of a college, 
small in numbers compared with this University, at which both 
boys and girls were admitted. President Finney, of Oborlin 
Oollege, also entertained the same views. The dangers of the 
system were pronounced — ^to use one of Mr. Mann's own terms, 
italidsed by himself—-*' (erri5/e," and the course <<not to be 
thought of without a boarding-house for the youjEig ladies.'* 
Professor Finney stated that " a wise and pious matron, with 
such lady assistants as to keep up suffideni supervision," would 
be needed, tf such are the views of men who, under the most 
favorable circumstances have tried the experiment, on a small 
scale compared with what we might expect here, and with a 
younger class of students, are we prepared suddenly to take so 
hazardous a step? 

It should not be forgotten by those who theorize on this 
matter without practical experience, or even observation, tiiat 
ibe life of a student is and must be in some respects an on- 
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natural one. It is exceptional to the general eonrse of life, and 
temporary. Boys and girls attending our pablio schools are ' 
at home with their fathers and mothers. They have only the 
passions of children. Men and women, older than our stu- 
dents on the average, having finished their education, are gen- 
erally in families, husbands and wives, with the cares and 
responsibilities and controlling circumstances of mature life. 
But youth is a transitional period, when passion is strong, and 
refitraint is feeble, and if, just at this period, multitudes of both 
sexes are massed together, not in families, and not restrained 
by the discipline of the home circle, consequences anomalous 
and not to be cultivated by an Institution supported by the 
State are likely to ensue. Many of our students board them- 
selves in clubs; they have societies of their own, unrestrained 
by special supervision. 

Whether these views are correct or not, they are honestly 
entertained by many who regard woman as the equal of man, 
and who, like myself would seek no more earnestly the welfare 
of one than of the other. So long as these views are largely 
entertwied, to open the University to females would not meet 
the demands of the people, because a large majority of the 
people would feel morally compelled not to send their daugh- 
ters there. It is too late now to make this change without a 
revolution that should not be risked except under a necessity 
that cannot otherwise be met And if insisted upon, suitable 
appropriations of money to meet the expense should be made* 
The establishment of a State College for yoimg ladies would 
reasonably and successfully meet the demand. 

For these reasons I recommend that no change be made in 
the regulations q^ the University on this matter. 

The year to come is, in some respects, an experimental year. 
Whether the large numbers of the students will continue in 
spite of the increase of charges, remains to be seen. The in- 
crease in numbers has been so great, that it may prove acci- 
dental. The attendance last year was nearly twice as lairge as 
five years aga Perhaps such large numbers are not regidadi 
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to be expected, and certainly much larger numbers cannot be 
accommodated, unless in some way the income of tlie Uniyer- 
sity can be increased. 

I am happy to state that excellent order has prevailed inall 
departments, and that the earnestness and industry and moral 
and religious character of the students have been exceedingly 
gratifying. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. O. HAVEN, 

President, dbc. 



BIJLTZilDSST OF OPERATIONS IN THE MUSEXTM OlT THE UNIVSBSITY 02* 
MICmOAN, IN THE DEPAETMENT OF "GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY AND BOT- 
ANY," AND THE DEPABTMENT OF "ETHNOLOGY AND BELICS," FOB THE 
YEAB ENDING SEPTEMBEB 21ST, 1867. 

Bbv. E. O. Haven, D. 2>., LL, 2>., President of the UniversUy: 

Sm — ^I have the honor to report a gratifying amount of ac- 
tivity during the past year, in those departments of the Museum 
placed under my charge. The means at my disposal, how- 
ever, have been considerably less than last year; and for this 
reason, the amount accomplished has not been all that I de- 
sired. By a resolution of the Board of Begents adopted Sep- 
tember 26th, 1866, $300 were appropriated, to be expended 
upon the materials of the Museum; and, at the same time, 
there remained unexpended, from appropriations of the pre- 
ceding year, the sum of $331.82 to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of new cases. No other funds have been available during 
the entire year, except for transportation of specimens; and, in 
the meantime, the exigencies of the Museum have been such 
that it has been indispensable to create a small indebtedness. 

I. DEPABTMENT OF GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

/. Oeohgy. 

By far the largest addition to the geological collection made 
dming the year, has been the result of an eipedition to the 
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mining region of Lake Saperior. At the eaxnest request of a 
number of young men connected with the Uniyersity^ I organ- 
ized a party which started on the 26th of Hay, and returned 
to Ann Arbor on the 26th of June. The party, besides myself, 
consisted of M. Jackson and T. M. Potter of the graduating 
class; W. H. Boardman and C. N. Howell of the Junior dass; 
J. S. Scovell, A. B., (Oberlin ColL), A. E. Dolbear, A. B., (O. 
Wes. TIniY.), F. M. Smith, F. A. Lyman, T. Entrekin, H. R. 
Dorkee, J. B. Tyler, A. B., (Amherst Coll.), A. E. Foote, 0. S. 
Starr, A. B., (Rochester Univ.), W. H. Fitch, A. B., (Beloit 
OolL), and W. S. McHarg, of the Department of Mines; 0. H. 
Ward of the Michigan Agricultural College, and A. C Gamp- 
bell of the School of Mines of Columbia College. The party 
was provided, at their own expense; with two wall tents and aU 
other requisites for camping out. Facilities were furnished by 
the University for making collections in geology, zoology and 
botany. The expedition was in every respect successful; and 
brought together a large collection of specimens— especially 
geological --as will be indicated in detail below. 

It affords me great pleasure to acknowledge that a large 
share of this success is due to the liberal co(}peration and aid 
extended to the party by nearly every one whom we found in a 
position to help us. Besides those who will be mentioned in 
coxmection with the donation of specimens, the thanks of all 
concerned are due to John Hutchings, owner of the steamer 
Concord; M. B. Kean, owner >>f the Illinois; J. T. Whiting, 
Agent for the Meteor; James E. Dalliba, of the Favorite; CapL 
Murch, of the Northern Light; Capt Wilkins, of the North- 
west; Capt McKay, of the Ontonagon, and S. F. Ely, Yioe- 
Fresident of the B. de N. & M. and M. & O. Railroads, for great 
reduction of fares to and from Detroit, and from point to point 
throughout the region visited; to Oeo. Hardie, Esq., Agent of 
the Quincy Mining Co., Hancock, and Dr. J. C. McKenzie, 
President of the Caledonian Mining Co., Rockland, for valuable 
attention and liberal hospitalities to the whole pariy; to Capt 
Gilbert Johnson, Agent of the Lake Superior Iron Mining Co., 
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iBhpemingj for substantiftl aid and facilities extended to the 
party during several days; to Hiram A. Burt, A. M., (Begent 
elect) of Marqnette, and Walter A. Northrop^ of Hooghton, for 
storage, dockage, and transportation facilities; to dDhomas W. 
Bozzo, Agent of the Huron Mine; D. H. Ball, Attorney, 
Houghton; S. G. Emerson, Mining Engineer; John McOhrystal, 
Captain, Franklin Mine; Ebenezer Rowlands, Captain, Iron 
Mountain Mine; J. C. Chynoweth, Agent National Mine; Gea 
Barringer, Captain Lake Superior Iron Mining Co., (Sec. 16) ; 
Mr. Forster, Agent Shelden-Columbian Mine; Capi Clif^ 
Quincy Mine, severally, for attention, information, assistance, 
transportation and other facilities. 

The total number of boxes and kegs of specimens collected 
by the party was 136, of which 109 were sent to the Univer- 
sity. Of the latter, 80 were from the iron region of Marquette 
county, 11 from the Portage Lake Copper Begion, and 17 from 
the Ontonagon Copper Begion, and one box was filled with 
miscellaneous specimens. One specimen of banded jaspery 
hsematite, from the vicinity of Ishpeming, weighing 2,200 fts., 
procured by the united exertions of the party, aided by Capt. 
Barringer, is placed upon the University grounds in front pf 
the Museum, and constitutes an interesting exemplification of 
two important geological problems which still remain unsolved. 
The specimens from the Iron Begion constitute the first ade- 
quate illustration as yet obtained from that r^on for the Uni- 
versity, and ought to be regarded as an indispensable acquisi- 
tion. The specimens from the^ Copper Districts are the first 
obtained within twelve years, and are very desirable, both as 
embracing some new illustrations, and as exemplifying the 
present state of mining development. The party collected 
also zoological and botanical specimens, and relics of ancient 
mining, as will be noted under those heada 

The following is a more particular statement of geological 
specimen^ obtained for the University by the expedition: 

A. Winchell — Twenty-two boxes and two kegs from the Iron 
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Begion, 11 boxes from the oopper districts, and one box of 
xniscellaneons specimens. 

1£ Jackson — Two kegs from the Iron Begion. 

J. R Tyler, A. £. — Two kegs from the Iron Region. 

T. Entrekin — One box and two kegs from the Iron and 
Copper Begions. 

Capi Gilbert Johnson, Ishpeming — Sundry specimens from 
the Iron Begion, and unlimited permission to collect. 

Captain Ebenezer Bowlands — ^Similar favors at the Iron 
Mountain. 

Capt George Barringer — ^Similar favors at Sea 16, Lake 
Sup. L M. C. 

Mr. Everett, Ishpeming — A quart of agates from the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 

Capi Forster, Houghton — Graded samples of ** stamp cop- 
per,'' a few crystallizations and a specimen of native silver. 

Capi John McOhrystal — ^Some fine crystallizations from the 
Franklin Mine. 

Joseph Badd, Esq., 70 Broadway, New York, Presideni of 
the Minnesota Mining Co. — 1. A Cabinet of specimens filling 
two large boxes, from the Minnesota Mine. 2. A fine colored 
lithographic view of the Minnesota Mine and its surroundings. 
3. Lithographed plans of the underground work of the mine. 

Dr. Yaill, (Alumnus) Bockland — Numerous good specimens 
from the Qnt6nagon districi 

D. C. Springer, Engineer, Bockland— Black Oxyd of Copper; 
Datholite; Cinnabar from California. 

Capi J. C. Chynoweth, Bockland — ^Brick Copper; Datholite, 
and sundry other specimens from the National Mine; Tin Ore 
(CassUerite) from Cornwall, England. 

Dr. J. C McKenzie, 70 Wall Street, New York, President 
Caledonia Mining Co. — ^Numerous very fine specimens and in- 
valuable assistance. 

Baron C. de Pontalba, Ontonagon— *An ingot of Copper from 
the Smelting Works. 

21 
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Alfred Meads, Ontonagon — ^Ornamental .specimen of smelted 
oopper. 

W. B. Cawthom, Marquette — ^A qtiart of agates from the 
north shore of Lake Superior. 

Alfred Eidder, Marquette — ^Ferriferous talcose schist with 
garnets, from the Washington Iron Mine. 

F. W. Anthony, Bockland — Specimens from the '^ Nonesuch" 
Oopper Mine, (in conglomerate) Iron Biyer, near Porcupine 
Mountains. 

Other geological specimens have been acquired during the 
jear, as follows: 

A. Wincbell — 1. Samples of Bituminous Ooal, Mineral Ohar- 
coal. Limestone, Sandstone and Shale from the Ooal Meaaures 
of Daviess Oo., Ky. 2. Lithographic stones, (<< Blue-graj " 
and '< Yellow,") from Munich. 

Solomon 0. Perry — Oopper and Silver from Lake Superior. 

P. H. Willard, Ohicago— Sample of glass made by the 
Northwestern Glass Oo., Ohicago, together with a specimen of 
fhe sand employed. 

J. W. McQxath — Orude Petroleum from '' United States 
Well," Pithole Oiiy, Penn. 

E. B. Grover — Specimens of Bed Paint from Trowbridge, 
Allegan Oounty, Mich. 

J. A. Bollins, (Alumnus) — 1. Two specimens of opalized 
wood from South Park of Bocky Mountains. 2. Specimens of 
gold-bearing quartz and iron pyrites, from <* Buckskin Joe,'* 
near Pike's Peak, Bocky Mountains. 

N. H. Hemiup, St. Anthony's Falls, Minn. — ^Large OrthocerfiSf 
an AaaphtM and other fossils from the Lower Silurian of Si 
Anthony's Falls. 

Mich. Ooncrete Stone Oo., Detroit — 1. Samples of moulded 
stone manufactured by the Oompany. 2. Samples of variegated 
stone, do. 

J. Montgomery, (Alumnus,) — 1. Mica from the Granville 
district, 0. E. 2. Aragonite from the Salina group* Gait, 

aw. 
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A. C. Dickinson — Specimen of fossil coral (Cyathophyllum 
panicum Win.) from the Hamilton group of Thnnder Bay. 

Key. H. Herzer, Delaware^ 0.» (by exchange,) — 3 Fish /spines; 
14 Fish bones; 5 entries of Fish teeth and a jaw; 4 Corals; 11 
entries of fossil MoUases — all from the comiferous limestone of 
Ohio; 3 entries of fossil Brachiopods, from the Genesee Shale 
of Ohio. 

T. Entrekin — Specimens of Coal Conglomerate from soufh- 
eastem Ohio. 

77. Zoology. 

The following donations have been reoeiyed in the Depart- 
ment of ZoQlogy: 

J. L. Wallace, Huron Station, Wayne Co. — ^Two White Pel- 
icans, (Pelecanus erythrocephalusj from a flock of ten seen near 
the mouth of the Huron riyer. Mounted. 

Loomis & Tibbals, Ann Arbor — Sand-Hill Crane (Ortis 
Canadensis) from iniinois. Mounted, 

Hon. £. C. Walker, (Begent,) Detroit — One Coot, (Fulica 
Americana) from near Detroit. Mounted. 

Prof. E. Olney -r- Long-tailed Ichneumon Fly, (Fimpla 
lunaior) from Ohio. 

E. P. Herrington, Ypsilanti — Snout of Saw-fish, (Pristis 
aniiquorum) caught in 1863, on the banks of Newfoundland. 
Presented through Philip Winegar, Esq. 

W. D. Hitchcock, (Alunmus) Alpena — ^Two skins of Flying 
Squirrels, (Peteromys volucdla). 

Unknown — Spotted Sandpiper, (Tringa maciUarius). 

Oeo. B. Smith, Detroit — Bing-necked Snake, (Diadophis 
punctatus) Alabaster, Iosco county. 

Prof. A. Sager — Snowy Owl, (Nyctea nivea), Grand Bapids. 

Mr. McEenney, Detroit — A Living Bald Eitgle, (Ealicetoa 
leucocephalus). 

James M. Justice, LL. B., (Alumnus,) — ^Skin of Bed Foz^ 
( Vvlpes fuLvus^ yar. fvhms) Logansport, Ihd. * 
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Joel Moody, ( Alomnns/) — Mole Oiiaket, (OryUotalpa, new 
species,) Mound Oity, Kansas. 

Ezra Wbitmore, Ann Arbor — Green Snake, (Chlcrasoma 
vemalia). 

£^ F. Austin, Nautical Almanac Office — One hundred and 
forty-six labeled species of Caleopterous Insects. 

Sibley G. Taylor, Ann Arrbor — Homed Owl, (Btibo Virgin* 
ianua). 

Miss Celia Taylor, Ann Arbor — ^A flattened Oordiaoean — 
— species unknown, and probably new. 

A. Winchell — 1. Currant leaves with ova of " Currant Worm," 
{Nematits ribis Win.), About 100 larves of the same before 
and after moulting. Also 50 pinned specimens of the adult fly 
— ^males and females. 2. Fifty specimens of LumhriculiL8, 
(new species) Ann Arbor. In alcohol 

T. Entrikin, (Student,) — ^Box of UnionidcB bom Scioto Biver, 
Ohio, consisting of 80 species and 160 specimens. 

Dr. C. Bominger, Ami Arbor — ^A finely prepared skeleton of 
a young Alligator, 4 feet in length. 

Alvin Wilsey, Ann Arbor—- Bed Fox, (Vvlpea fulvus var. 
fvlvuBy) mounted, in the act of derouring a fowL 

Philip Winegar, Sheriff— Yellow-legs, (GambeUa Jlavipea,) 

George W. Field, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa — Short-tailed Prairie 
Dog, (Gynomys Chinniseni). A new and desirable specimen. 

The following further collections were made by the expedition 
to Lake Superior: 

Boardman and Howell — Stuffed skins of the following 
species: Great Homed Owl, 2 Chipmucks, (Tamias stritduej, 
Woodchuck, (Arctomys monax), 

W. S. McHarg-^kin of Garter Snake, (EvioBnia sirtcHis). 

H. B. Durkee — 111 specimens of pizmed insects, mostly from 
Grand L 

A. Winchell — 356 specimens of pinned insects, mostly from 
Grand I., and 439 Coleoptera in alcohol, collected at Marquette. 

M. Jackson — 34 specimens of pinned insects. 

A. E. Dolbear — 30 specimens of pinned insects. 
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The following speoimens have been pnrohaBed: 

Hunter "Sam," — One Blue Heron, (Ardea Herodw). 
Mounted. 

Hon. E. C. Walker—Skin of Black Bear, ( Urms AmercantisJ 
weighing 400 fibs.; from Shiawassee Co. Mounted. 

J. T. Coleman, Taxidermist— Canada Lynx, (Lynx Cana- 
densis), 2 Northern Hares, (Lepus Americanus), Gray Squirrel, 
(Sciurus Carolinensis), Pox Squirrel, {8. Ludovicianus), 
White-footed Deer Mouse, (Hesperomys leucopus). Goosander, 
(Mergus Americanus^) 2 Hooded Mergansers, (Lophodytea 
cucuUatus) — male and female; Bed-necked Grebe, (Podiceps 
griseigenaj; Night Heron, (Nyctiardea Gardeni); Ring-necked 
Duok, (Fvlix CoUaHs); Sora Rail, (Forzana Carolina;) Clapper 
Bail, (RaUus crqntansj; Eilldeer, with two young, (JSgialtia 
vociferus); 3 young of Tringoidis maciUarius; Ptarmigan' 
(Lagcpus Americanus); 2 Bitterns, (Botaurus ledtiginosus;) 2 
Owls. These specimens are all n&ir to the collection, either in 
species, variety or plumage. 

Mr. Coleman has also added the following fresh skins whale 
eiDgaged as Taxidermist: 1 Skunk, (Mephitis m^hitica); Fly- 
ing Squirrel, (PteromyvvoluceUa); Homed Owl, (Bubo Virgin^ 
ianusj mounted with rat in its talons; Blue Jay, (Gyanura 
crisUUa); 1 Mud Hen, (Fvlica Americana). All mounted. 

IIL Botany. 

The following additions have been made: 

Solomon 0. Perry— -Bark of tree known in Texas as Winter- 
wood. 

Prof. A. Sager — Segment of Clemalis showing peculiar struc- 
ture of the wood. 

A. A. Robinson — Specimens of a rare fern, (AUsorus acroh" 
tichoidesj from Isle Royale. 

E. P. Austin — ^Twenty packages of seeds of wild plants — 20 
species. 

The expedition to Lake Superior a£Ebrded about 50 specieB of 
plants from that region, collected by Dr. J. S. ScotcIL 
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Summary of Additions. 

(Geological, (estimated) 800 entries, 2,000 specimens. 

Zoological 310 " 1,281 

Botanical 76 ** 125 " 

Total 1,186 3,406 

Orand totals last year 20,406 66,897 

Orand totals this year 21,591 70,303 

Work Performed. 

Mr. J. T. Ooleman has been employed in the Mnsenm abont 
four and a half months. Working under my direction he has 
mounted all the fresh skins which have been received, so far as 
they were in a condition suitable for mounting. He has reno- 
vated 197 old bird skins, of which 22 were selected from dupli- 
cates not heretofore on exhibition. New stands have been sup- 
plied to many of these. He has mounted on pedestals 144 old 
skins, of which 86 were from the old duplicates, and about 50 
from the Trowbridge Collection. Few if any more of the skins 
of the Trowbridge OoUection are sufficiently perfect for mount- 
ing. In truth, many of those already mounted make but a 
sorry appearance. It has been thought, however, that rare and 
interesting skins accomplish better the objects of a scientific 
museum in a mounted condition, even if defective. Of the 
newly mounted skins, I have formed an educational cabinet for 
the use of students, which is to occupy a case by itself. It 
contains already, over 100 birds, illustrating the principal &mi- 
lies and genera. With the use of this cabinet, students will no 
longer be under the necessity of opening the cases of the gen- 
eral collection. 

Mr. Coleman has also renovated 27 nests of birds and 281 
eggs, of which 142 have not heretofore been on exhibition. 
Unfortunately, however, a large share of the latter must for the 
present remain unidentified. 

The Black Bear obtained through the assistance of Begent 
Walker, was partly mounted by Dr. Breakey, of Ann Arbor; 
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but, having to stand for several months^ in conseqaenoe of the 
fatty condition of the skin, the mounting was recently comple- 
ted by Mr. Coleman, who has represented the animal as resting 
with its fore feet upon the stump of an old tree, some of the 
remaining branches of which support a Oanada Lynx, (new to 
the collection), and a couple of squirrels. ' 

Of the old duplicate bird skins, 40 were selected and reno- 
vated, and exchanged with Mr. William Oouper, of Quebec, fbr 
artificial eyes, valued at about 40 dollars in gold. Some dupli- 
cate skins and moimted specimens were also sold to Solomon 
0. Perry for $16. 

All the insects preserved in alcohol by the Lake Superior ex- 
pedition, have been pinned and arranged. The entire collec- 
tion of insects has been twice thoroughly cleared of depredators, 
and has recently been baked at a temperature of 212 degrees to 
destroy the germs of moths and Dermestidce. 

All the cases containing skins have also been repeatedly ex- 
amined and preservatives applied — a care which can never be 
remitted while we occupy the loose-jointed cases created by the 
oostly economy which decided in 1859 to reject the style of fast- 
ening recommended by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Sager Herbarium has been catalogued by A. B. Lyon, 
A. £., (Williams-Coil.). Bev. L. Holzer, of Detroit, has fam- 
ished a supplementary list of 54 species of plants found within 
the State, but not heretofore included in any catalogue of the 
plants of the State. 

One new double case for geological specimens has been con- 
structed and filled. The wall cases at the south end of the 
hall are now in process of construction, and will be fiUed as 
soon as completed. A case of drawers for duplicate geological 
specimens, has been obtained and partly occupied. A cabinet 
of 96 drawers has also been constructed for insects. I have 
also obtained a set of sample bottles for the exhibition of 
samples of crude petroleum and its products. 

The opening, unpacking and arranging of the products of 
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the Lake Saperior expedition^ is an eztendye work, and, of 
4X>ar8ey bat partiallj completed. 

DefiirouB of taking note of any recent improTements adopted 
in the methods of arranging a^d exhibiting specimens in the 
pnblic museums in the east, I devoted some wedcs, at priyate 
expense, to an examination of the museums at New Haven, 
Cambridge, Boston and Salem. I have nowhere found geolog- 
ical specimens exhibited by any method thought to be as satis- 
factoty as the one which I have employed. Some improvement 
may be made in the exhibition of the moimted birds — ^though 
the present method was adopted from the Smithsonian 
Institution, to which we have been indebted for numerous 
suggestions. 

I should not discharge my whole duty in ftdling to impress 
upon the Board of Regents, through you, the great necessity 
for appropriations as liberal as can be spared for carrying on 
the operations of our really large Museum. The expansion of 
this department, in common with others of the University, has 
been such as to urgentiy demand the constant employment of 
some' reliable assistance. The completion of the geological and 
'conchological cases remains as pressing a desideratum as ever. 
I feel constrained to repeat a recommendation first made eight 
years ago, to construct small conchological xBases around the 
ruling of the zoological gallery. Such cases are introduced 
into the new museum buildings at Cambridge and Boston; and 
I am as folly persuaded as ever that the idea is a good one. 

n. BEPABTMENT OF JBTHNOLOGT AKD BEUOS. 

The following additions have been made in this department: 
William Young, 4th Mich. Cav. — ^Piece of root from the 

apple tree under which Gen. B. E. Lee surrendered to General 

tJ. S. Grant 
Solomon G. Perry — ^Meerschaum, taken from the pocket of a 

rebel soldier on the battte field of Bull Bun. 



it ti 
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Mirs. A. J. Sutherland^ Ann Arbor— An Arab Sandal and a 
BeTolntionary Canteen. 

Lake Superior Expedition— 1. Sundry stone mauk, weighing 
from 5 to 15 pounds, collected in and about the ancient mines 
at Bocklandy Ontonagon Oouni^. These, like all others here- 
tofore found, are of diorite rock. 2.' An elongated stone im- 
plement, of hornblende rock. 8. Bark of a pine tree which 
grew on the attle from an ancient mine, the stump of which 
contained 822 rings of annual growth, showing that the mine 
had been abandoned more than 822 years since — or before the 
year 1545. 

Smithsonian Institution — ^Belies of the Pacific Islanders and 
Indians of the Northwest Coast, collected by the United States 
Exploring Expedition, as follows: 

War Gub, (Exploring Expedition, 8068) Figi Islands. 
War aub, ( " " 8228) " 

WarQub, ( " " 8870) 

War Club, ( '' << 4990) Samoa Islands. 

Bow and 9 Arrows, (Exp. Exped., 8868) BougainTille Island. 
Bow and 12 Arrows, ( « " 2788) N. W. Coast, Amer. 
KshHook, ( " « 1051) " " " 

Line and Hook, ( " '' 4508) Navigators' Islands. 
Female Girdle, ( '' " 4584) Figi Islands. 
8 Varieties of Native Cloth, " 4402) " " 
Native Cloth, ( Exp. '' 2962) Samoa Islands. 

Basket, or WaUet, ( '« " 4420) Figi Islands. 

We have heretofore been frequently placed under great obli- 
gations to the Smithsonian Institution, not only for suggestions 
connected with the management of the Museum and for a com- 
plete series of the publications of the Institution, but for a 
large number of rare and valuable specimens of Natural His- 
tory; and perhaps most of all, for the liberal spirit of coopera- 
tion which has always actuated its distinguished Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary. 

25 
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All the specimens in this department liable to attack from 
insects have been thoroughly examined, and preBenratiyes haye 
been oarefoUy applied. 

ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
Pr(f. OeoL, Zool. and BcL 

UXIVEBSITT OF MzOHXaAK, I 

September 21, 1867. jf 



REPORT OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Obamel Hosfobd, Su^ Pvb. Instruction, Michigan: 

Sib — ^In making our Beport, as a Board of Visitors to the 
TTniyersityy we have to regret that we were unable to visit the 
TTniversity during term-time, or at the annual ezaminationsj 
and that we are thus quite unqualified to speak critically in re* 
spdct to the standard of scholarship maintained in the Instita- 
tion. It has given us great pleasure to be present at the exer- 
cises of one commencement' in the Departments of Law and 
Medicine, and also of one in the Literary Department, and we 
gladly bear testimony to the very high order of these exercises* 
During our last visit our attention was particulary called to 
the great desire on the part of the Begents to make the aid 
voted by the State, at the last session of the Legislature, avail** 
able to the TTniversify without doing it an actual injury. 

We were led to some inquiries as to the necessity of State 
aid, and as to whether the University might not^ from meaaa 
now at her conmiand, be placed upon a financial foundation 
that would render her entirely independent oi^ at least, condir 
iianed aid from the State. 

« 

All friends of the TTniversity congratulated themselves upon 
the large number of students in attendance upon all its various 
departments; and they are perhaps a little Bipi to conclude that 
the number of studento drawn to its halls is a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the intrinsic merits of the University, and 
the standard of scholarship therein maintained. 

In reality, other and far different factors enter into this 
problem. It has seemed to us thai it would be for the perma- 
nent welfare and stability of the University, if some of these 
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faotors were elioainated; and to point them out will certainly 
enable the friends of the Institation to take a calmer and per- 
haps a joster estimate of the relative standing of the 
Uniyersity. 

From the last general Catalogae, 1866-79 it appears there 
were in attendance at the Medical Department, 524 students. 
And we learn by a Report of the Medical Faculty to the Be- 
gents that the income from these students was $9,445. 

Of these 524 students, 406 were foreign or from other States 
than Michigan. If one-half this number were first-dass stu* 
dents, and the other half second-class students, then, according 
to the charges now required, (as per last Catalogue) the in- 
come from them should have been in round numbers, $9,000. 
But if these 406 students had been required to pay each a fee 
of $50, a sum equal to only the lowest fee required in any other 
respectable Medical College, they would have paid into the 
treasury of the Uniyersity, the sum of $20,300, or a balance in 
excess of their present fees of more than $11,000. 

Of the 393 I|kw students reported in the catalogue, 281 were 
foreign and 112 State men. Beckoning one-half the foreign 
students as first-course and the other half as second-course 
men, the income with present fees must have been about 
$6,300. But had they been charged a sum that would be con- 
sidered no more than a reasonable fee in any Law School of 
repute — say $50 per capita — they would then have paid into the 
treasury the sum of $14,000, or a balance in excess of the tJni- 
yersity's present income from that source, of $7,700. 

Again, there were in the four classes of the Literary Depart- 
ment, 250 students, of whom 141 were foreign. Of these, 46 
Freshmen are supposed to haye paid $35 per capUa, and all« or 
nearly all the remaining 95, only $10 per capUa, giying from 
this source a present income to the Uniyersity, of $2,560. 

A fee of $50 for each one of these students, to coyer all 
tuition and incidentals, would certainly be no higher than they 
would be charged in other Institutions of equal standing with 
the Uniyersity; and yet it would haye yielded from this source a 
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]:eT6nQe of $7,060, or a balance in excess of the present income 
from these men, of $4,490. 

Thus, npon the basis of the present number of foreign stu- 
dents, it appears that by charging them only yery reasonable 
fees, the income of the Uniyersity might be increased by the 
som of more than $23,000 per annum. 

If the present intrinsic merits of the Institution alone, draw 
all these men to its haUs, it can hardly be supposed that the 
laying upon them fees, yery reasonable when compared with 
the fees of other colleges and ITniyersities, would driye them all 
away. Indeed this large additional income could then be an- 
nually expended so as greatly to increase the present merits 
and adyantages of the Uniyersity, so that it might reasonably 
be hoped that eyen greater numbers would be attracted by 
them. 

Besides, is not such a course a matter of simple justice to 
our own Michigan young men? 

It is with pride that we look upon our noble Uniyersity as 
the crowning glory of our system of free schools, and we would 
haye the excellence of this glory enhanced by exety lawful 
means. 

But we do no| understand why Michigan, while furnishing 
so admirable educational priyUeges to her own sons, should be 
called on to bestow them ''without money and without price'' 
upon the whole world beside. 

We will not undertake to exhaust the arguments for this 
plan, but only to say enough to direct your own thoughts, and, 
through you, the thoughts of the Regents and all friends of the 
Uniyersity to a financial plan which appears to us greatly to be 
chosen, to the endangering of the best interests of the Uniyer- 
sity by making it a dependent suppliant to a capricious Legis- 
lature. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. B. WILLIAMS, 
J. G. W. COWLES, 
H. O. HITOHCX)CK 
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ANNUAL REPORT OP THE STATE BOARD 

OP EDUCATION. 



From the Report of the Prinoipali it will be seen ihat the 
](7ormal^ School is enjoying nnosaal prosperity. 

Several changes have occurred in the Board of Instmction 
daring the past year. Pirol £. L. Bipley, who had charge of 
the Department of Mathematics, having reoeiyed a call to the 
Prindpalship of the Normal School of Missouri, resigned his 
position early in September, Mrs. £. L. Bipley, Preo^tress, 
resigned at the same time, to take a like position in the sam^ 
SchooL Prof. 0. F. R Bellows takes Prof. Ripley's place, and 
Miss Ruth Hoppin has been appointed Precepbceoa in place of 
Mrs. XL L. Bipley. 

The chair of Ancient Languages, so long and so well filled 
by Prol J. F. Carey, has been supplied most of the time eince 
Jus resignation, Dec 11th, 1866, by assistance employed tempo- 
rarily. The Board confidently expected that he would retoni 
and resume the duties of that department at the commence- 
ment of the present year, he having giyen assurance that he 
would return, but circumstances beyond his control prevented it 

The Board are now corresponding with one of the most ex- 
perienced and able educators of the State, and are encouraged 
to hope that his services can be secured in that Department. 

Temporary assistance is also employed in the Department of 
Natural Science, with the expectation of being able, soon, to 
find some man of experience to fill this chair. 

Notwithstanding tiaese many changes, which so frequently 
result in temporary derangement, and diminution of interest, 
in institutions of learning, there is a larger number of students 
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now in attendance at the Normal School than there has been 
for seyeral years. There is every reason to believe that the 
Normal School will still continue to command the respect of 
those who are interested in the advancement of the educational 
interests of the State, as it has done in years past. 

SCHOOL LTBRARIKS. 

It is made the duty of the Board of Education to revise and 
amend, from time to time, the list of books prepared by them, 
suitable for District and Township Libraries, and also to adver- 
tise for proposals for furnishing the same, and to contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder, to famish them at the stipulated 
price to the Districts and Townships ordering them. 

At the last meeting of the Board, convened for that purpose, 
it was found that the book-sellers, with whom previous con- 
tracts had been made, had received so few orders for books, 
that the contract had been of no advantage, but rather a detri- 
ment to them, and they were unwilling to make any farther 
bids. Besides the limited number of books called for under 
the contract, the fluctuation in the cost of bookcf, made the 
book-dealers extremely cautious. The result was, that the few 
bids sent in were so high, the Board deemed it unwise to accept 
any of them, as the Districts and Townships would not be bene- 
fited hj the contract if made. There still remains so little 
interest in these libraries, and the demand for books for than 
is so small, it would be folly for the State to go to the expense 
of printing and circulating this list of books — at least, this was 
the opinion of the Board. They therefore took no action on 
the subject, and no list will be prepared. 

WITTER J. BAXTER, Presideni. 

DANIEL E. BROWN. 

EDWIN WILLITS, 

a HOSFORD, 8ec% (Ex^officio). 
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Winter Term of 1866-7. 

No. of Papils in dasses A and B, 70 

" " Class 0, 50 

" « " D, 48 

« « « E, 24 

192 

Summer Term of 1867. 

No. offFupils^in Gasses A and B, 50 

" " ' Class b, .48 

' ** " " P, 26 

" « " E, ...•; 18 

• 142 

FaU Term of 1867. 

No. of Pupils in Classes A and B,. 86 

" " ClassC, 82 

" " " ^>' 52 

« « " E, 20 

240 

CLASS ORADUAllNO MARCH 7th, 1867. 

H. C. Borronghs, BelleTille. 

Sopha J. Coleman, Yassar. 

Lucy A. Chittenden,. • ^ Hillsdale. 

Nina A. Fox, Lansing. 

Ella E. Pollette, Cl^cago, HI. 

ir. C. Hill, .Eden. 
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Maxy G. Hayes, TpsilantL 

Geo. W. Hopkins, White Lake. 

Ida A. Mtmson, TpsilantL 

J. S. Maltman, Ontonagon. 

Anna R Olcott, Stony Creek. 

L. A. Park,. Lafayette, N. T. 

J. G. Plowman, Lyon& 

Leonora Y. Post, Ypsilanti, 

Eunice Roberts, Bichmond, Ind. 

G. J. Stedman, Allegan. 

Hannah W. Tupper, TpsilantL 

The outcome of the Normal School is not to be measured by 
the nnmber of its final graduates only. Besides the yearly 
class of graduates, there is also a half-yearly class which re- 
ceiye the Normal Training certificate, showing that they have 
passed and are prepared to teach the following branches: 
Beading; Writing; Spelling; Drawing; Geography, Local and 
Statistical; Arithmetic, Elementai^r and Advanced; English 

9 

Grammar, both Synthetic and Analytic; Physical Geography, 

and Yocal Music; together with a careful course of professional 

training. 

At the dose of the Winter Term of 1866-7, the number 

receiving such certificate was 47 

At close of Summer Term. 86 

These pupils are, most of them, engaged at once in teaching 
i^ the District or Primary School, and after a while return, 
many of them, to complete the full Normal course. Beside 
those who hold the Diploma of the School and its Training 
certificate, quite a number come for temporary instruction, and 
teach without our full training, and of course upon their own 
responsibility. 

The present state of instruction in our public schools de- 
mands — 

1st. Teachers for the Primary, Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades. 

26 
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2d. Te&chers in the higher English stadies, sach as Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Geology, History, Ehetoric and English Litera- 
ture, Book-Eeeping, Physiology, Mental and Moral Science, 
with a loiowledge of the philosophy of education. 

8d. Teachers of Modem Language. 

4th. Teachers of Latin and Greek. 

It is now our thought to submit for your consideration and 
that of the Board of Education, such a modification of our 
present system as will meet more fully the demand upon us, of 
which the following is the outhne, viz: 

Ist That all pupils must (as now) fird pass the studies now 
requisite for the Training certificate. 

2d. All pupils who, haying the ^^ Training CertificaJte^** duJl 
pursue in addition thereto, the studies of the higher EngHah 
course, shall recelTe a ** Certificate of Oraduaition" with thepriy- 
ilege which the law at present giyes to graduates of the Nozmal 
School, of teaching without the legal necessity of farther ex- 
amination. 

Sd. There shall be giyen to ladies who, in addition to cer- 
tificates of the 1st and 2nd grade, shall haye attained the 
knowledge requisite ta teach German and French, a Precep- 
tress' Diploma^ - 

4th. There shall be giyen to gentiemen who, in addition to 
the studies of the Ist and 2nd grade» shall haye attained such 
knowledge of Latin and Greek as is requisite to prepare pupils 
for College or the TTniyersiiiy, a Principal's Diploma. 

And, lastiy, that ladies desiring to study Latin or Greek, or 
gentiemen desiring to study German or French, may do so cmb- 
■equent to their graduation. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

STATISTICS. 

^0. of Students from the Normal Department acting as Teachers : 

Winter Term of 1866-7, 26 

Summer Term of 1867,. 19 

Fall Term of 1867, ... 24 



No. of Pupils. 



69 






is 



0' 
CO 



t 



Ist Primary, 

2d Primary, 

8d Primary, 

let Intermediate, 
2d Intermediate, . 
8d Intermediate, . 
Ut Grammar,.,. 
2d Grammar, .... 
8d Grammar, .... 
Higli Scbool, . . . , . 



Total, 



4 
9 
4 

12 
6 

16 
9 
9 
2 



72 



2 

• • • 

6 
12 
16 

T 
16 
10 
10 

6 



84 



7 
9 
21 
30 
16 
IS 



106 



COUBSB or 8TUDT IK BXPSBIMEMTAL DEPABTMBSCT. • 

Primary Department— First Grade. 

Facts in Natural Sciences by oral lessons. 

Primary Colors. 

Botany— Trees, Shrubs, Bashes, Vines, Flowers, Grains, Vegetables* 
Fraits, Nats, Seeds, &c. 

Physiology— Parts of the Human Body. 
. Natural Philosophy— Air, Water, Rain, Snow, Hall, Vapor, Steam, Dew, 
Frost, Fog, Clouds, Sun, Moon, Stars. 

Mathematics— Counting by Objects, Time Table, Carrency, Drawing 
Straight Lines. 

Language— Words by Word Method, and Familiar Talks, Things before 
Names, Stories, Gymnastics and Singing. 

Second Qrade—Frimary. \ ' 

m 

Botany Continued— Simple Leaf and Flower Forms, Trees and Wood. 
Zoology— Animals, Mammals; 1, Two Handed; 2, Four Handed; 8, 
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FlMh EatlDg; 4, Cad Chewing; 5, Thick Skinned; 0, Gnawers; Color, 
Form, Size, Habits, Food, Use and Speed of Domestic Animals. 

Kataral Philosophy— Color, Scale of Tints and Shades of Primary, Sim- 
ple Properties of Matter. 

Hathematlcs— Counting by Objects Continued, Addition and Sabtrac- 
tion to 5's; Long and Liquid Measures by Objects; Drawing Angles and 
Plane Figures. 

Langtage— Webb*s Primary Reader, Printing Words, Sounds of Vow- 
els, Combinations with Consonants, Moral Stories, Concert Yerses 
and Maxims. 

Singing and Gymnastics. . 

Third Qrade—Primary. 

Botany Continued— Leaf and Flower Forms, [Compound Leaves, Parts 
ot the Flower, Boot Forms, Fruits. 

Zoology— Birds; 1, Flesh Eaters; 2, Perchers; 3, [Climbers; 4, Scratch- 
ers; 5, Waders; 6, Swimmers. 

Natural Philosophy— Simple Experiments, Secondary Colors with Tints 
and Shades. 

Mathematics— Counting, Writing and Beading Numbers to 1,000, Addi- 
tion and Subtraction Extended, Multiplication and Division by Objects to 
6's, Tables of the Weights and Measures by Objects, Drawing Angles and 
Simple Figures. 

Language— Webb's Reader Finished, Printing Continued, Spelling by 
Sound, Concert Verses, Stories, Singing, &c 

Intermediate— Fint Grade, 

Operations in Simple Rules; Simple Fractions; Multiplication and other 
Tables; Writing Numbers extended; Roman Notation. 

History and Elementary Geography by Oral Lessons and Stories. 

Second Reader, fifty pages; Printing and Sound Spelling continued; 
Singing, &c. 

Second Grade. 

t 

Rudiments ot Arithmetic to Division of Fractions; Natural Philosophy, 
by objects and experiments, or Oral Lessons on Botany; Second Reader 
finished; Spelling and Writing. 

Third Grade. 

Rudiments completed; PrimarySGeography (Guyof) ; Third Reader, 150 
pages; Spelling by writing; Singing, Writing, &c. 

Grammar, — First Grade. 

Oral Lessons in Grammar; Practical Arithmetic begun; Third Reader 
completed; Spelling, Composition, Declamation, Penmanship, or Drawing; 
Vocal Music. 
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Second Orad$, 

Sill's Synthesis; Arithmetic, to Percentage; Foarth Reader; SpelllDg, 
Composition, Penmanship, or Drawing; Vocal Music. 

Third Grade. 

Sill's Synthesis completed; Arithmetic finished; FKth Reader, with 
Spelling; Ck>mposition and Declamation; Penmanship or Book-Eeeping; 
Vocal Masic or Geography. 

High BchooL'-Firat Grade. 

Analysis; Algebra; Botany or Physical Geography; Latin or German. 

Second Grade. 

Algebra; United States History; Physiology; Latin or German. 

Third Grade. 

Geometry; Rhetoric; Gbemistry; Latin or German, 

D. P. MIYHEW, 

Prindpol. 
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By Balance old account rendered $315 65 

« Error in payment of W. A. Reesor, 50 00 

" Studente' gas bills, 1150 

«* OneDipIoma, 3 00 

*< Twenty-three Diplomas, $3 00, 69 00 

«• 6ne Diploma,. 8 iO 

*< Warrant on Auditor Greneral, 3,000 00 

•* •« «« 4,000 00 

*• Saleof ashes, 2 83 

*< Warrant on Auditor General, 2,500 00 

By Warrant on Auditor General, $2,500 00 

•* Thirteen Diplomas, 39 00 

*< Warrant on Auditor General, 4,500 00 

" Tuition from March 8, 1866, to July 3, 1867, .... 2,883 50 

$19,877 48 



K. W. HEMPHILL, 

Treasurer. 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
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befobt 07 the pbesident. 

State Agbioxjltural College, ) 
December 1, 1867. ) 

HoK. O. HosFOBD, SupL cf PuUio Instruction: 

Deab Sib — ^The report from this OoUege, published by yon last 
year, was so full au exhibition of the condition of the Institu- 
tion, as to leave little to be added now. The term has been a 
pleasant one. All the rooms were taken by students by noon 
of the second day of the term, and the OoUege was crowded 
throughout the year. There were five in the Senior dass, all 
of whom were graduated. There were ten Juniors, eighteen 
Sophomores, thirty-three Freshmen, twenty-four in the Pre- 
paratory class, and seven in the Select course. There will be 
no Preparatory class in 1868.;, 

A green-house, seventy feet in length, has been added to the 
buildings the present year. It is akeady partially stocked with 
plants, and will furnish very enlarged means of illustration in 
the study of the vegetable kingdom. A' beginning, also, has 
been made towards putting the valuable Cooley Herbarixmi 
into the most serviceable shape. A museum of vegetable pro- 
ducts has been started. Several exhibitions of fruit and gar- 
den vegetables have been made in the Botanical dass room, to 
the high gratification and profit of all who choose to visit 
them. 

More has been done to improve the grounds about the build- 
ings, and the fields composing the farm, than in any one pre- 
vious year. The fences between the Professors' houses have 

27 
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been removed, and the highway thrown back Valuable addi- 
tions have been made to the stock, implements, &c 

Meteorological records have been kept in the fall manner of 
previous years, by the Professor of Chemistry, and will appear, 
as heretofore, in the report of the State Board of Agriculture. 

The Programme for 1868, is as foUows: 

Examinations for admission to the . Agricultural CoUege will 
take place at 9 o'clock on the morning of Wednesday, the 26th 
of February, 1868. 

There will be no Preparatory Class. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class must pass a thorough 
examination in Arithmetic, Geography, Beading, Spelling and 
Penmanship, so far as they are taught in our public schools, 
and a satisfactory examination in Grammar. 

The Classes for 1868 will be as follows: 

FIRST HALF YBAB. 

At 8 A. M.— Geometry— -Freshmen. 

At 9 A. 11.— Zoology, and Practical Agrlcaltare—SeDlors. 

Agricultural Chemi8try~-Janlors. 

History— Sophomores and Freshmen. 
At 10 A. M.— Civil Engineering— Seniors. 
At 10 A. M.— Physics— Juniors. 

Botany— Sophomores. 
At 11 A. M. — Mental Philosophy— Seniors and Juniors. 

Elementary Chemistry— Sophomores. 

Algebra— Freshmen. 

' SECOND HALF YEiiB. 

At 7 A. M — Geology— Sophomores and Freshmen. 
At 8 A. M. — ^French — Seniors. 

Botany and Horticulture— Sophomores. 
At 9 A. M.— Physiology— Juniors. 
From 9 to 12.— Analytical Chemistry— Sophomores. 
At 10 A. M. — ^Political Economy— Seniors. 

Physics— Juniors. 

Agriculture— Freshmen. 
At 11 A. M.— Moral Philosophy — Seniors and Juniors. 

Trigonometry— Freshmen. 

All the classes have stated exercises in Composition and 
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Dedaxnation. The Seniors dedaim original pieces at 6 p. m., 
on the last Wednesday of every month. 

Lectures in the Chapel every other Wednesday, at 6 p. m., 
commencing March 11, and excepting those Wednesdays on 
which the Seniors have original declamations. 

Landscape Gturdening will be taught the Senior Glass for six 
weeks. 

Entomology was taught one-half year in 1867, and will be so 
again in 1869. 

Bdigious services are held in the Chapel every Sunday 
afternoon, at 3 o'clock. 

Labor is required df all students from half after one to half 
after four every afternoon, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 

At the completion of the year, the Seniors will have had an 
entire year's study of the French languaga 

Freshmen and Sophomores have been accustomed to unite in 
a few studies; so also. Juniors and Seniors; so that the full 
course of study caimot be learned from one year's programme. 

The Junior Exhibition will take place August 26; Commence- 
ment November 11. 

T. C. ABBOT, 
Presiieni. 



:00 ^COLLEGE. 



Hon. O. Hosfobd, Supt of Pvhlic Instruction : 

In accordance with the requirements of the laws of the State, 
the following report of Kalamazoo College, for the year 1867, 
is respectfully submitted. ^ 

The year just closing has been one of varied experience and 
general prosperity in the affairs of the InstitutioiL Hon. John 
M. Gregory, who for two or three years had filled, with great 
acceptance, the Presidential Chair, felt impelled, toward the 
dose of the last Academic year, by considerations of great 
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weight, to resign that position in order to assume one of high 
character and importance in a neighboring State. His de- 
parture was felt to be a serious loss, not only to the College, 
but to the interest of education in the State where he had so 
long labo]:^d, and was so widely and so favorably known. 

The vacancy occasioned by his resignationis only tempora- 
rily occupied, and the Trustees are seeking diligently for some 
man worthy to fill his seat and to wear his mantle. 

Meanwhile the appropriate work of the college is moving on 
as quietly and efficiently as could be anticipated under the di- 
rection of an administration which can adopt no permanent 
policy, and can enter upon no planft looking beyond the 
immediate preseni 

The instruction given in our Bedtation* and Lecture Booms, 
is designed to be as complete and thorough as that of any 
similar Institution in our comlnonwealth. 

We design to keep even pace, at leasts with the educational 
progress of the times, both in the curriculum of studies and in 
modes of teaching. We do not propose to ding to the past 
simply because it is old, nor to adopt every change suggested 
merdy because it ofifers something new. 

Our course of studies has been modified in accordance with 
this prindple in a few points, and is open to further changes 
when experience and observation shall show them to be desir- 
^able. It would be strange if no improvements could be made 
in the studies and arrangements of bur colleges; it would be 
equally strange if all the proposed modifications and changes 
were really improvements. 

The funds of the CoUege have been considerably increased 
during the past year, and efforts are now in progress which 
promise to secure, within a comptrativdy limited period, a very 
handsome endowment. 

The present funds and property of the Cdlege are as 
follows: 
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Buildings and grounds, • $36,000 00 

Endowment funds now in the treasurer's hands,. . . . 28,700 00 
Total income of the last year from tuition and other 

sources, 6,122 39 

Subscriptions and notes recently obtained and not 

yet productive, 40,000 00 

The present Faculty of instruction is as follows: 

Bev. Daniel Putnam, M. A., President ad interim, Professor 
of the Latin Language and Chemistry; instructor ad inkrim, in 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Bey. H. L. Wayland, M. A., Professor of Bhetoric and Logic, 
and instructor in Greek. 

Bev. J. A. Clark, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. 

Horace Halbert, B. Ph., BurtJ Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Francis L. Walker, B. A., instructor in Greek and Mathe- 
matics. 

Miss Julia A. King, Principal of the Ladies' Department and 
teacher of Bhetoric and English Literature. 

Mrs. Martha L^ Osbom, teacher of French and History. 

Miss Letitia J. Shaw, teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

Prof. J. Maurice Hubbard, Mrs. Sara Hubbard, teachers of 
Vocal and Instnmiental Music. 

Miss Caroline H. Daniels, teacher of English Grammar and 
History. • 

Daniel Putnam, Librarian. 

The following is a summary of the Students in the various 
Classes of the different Departments, during the period covered 
by the last catalogue: 

OOLLEQE CLASSES. 

Seniors, 6 

Juniors, 10 

Sophomores, 14 

Freshmen, 31 
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PBEPABATOBT CLASSES. 

Seniors, 30 

Juniors, 57 

87 

Total Males, 148 

FEIIALE DEPABTlfENT. 

Seniors, 5 

Juniors, 4 

Sophomores, 9 

Freshmen, 18 

36 

PSEPABATOBY GLASSES. 

Seniors, 26 

Juniors,. 8 

34 

Total Females, 70 

Whole number, 218 

Bespectfnlly submitted. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 
PresidefU, ad. irUerim. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

Bey. Edmund K Fairfield, D. D., LL. D., President. 

Bey. Ransom Dunn, A. M., Burr Professor of Biblical 
Theology. 

Bev. Henry E. Whipple, A. M., Professor of Bhetorio and 
Belles Letters. 

Spencer J. Fowler, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

George McMillan, A. M., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
LoDgnageB. 
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Hirani Collier, A. M., Professor of l^atural Science. 

Gyrus Jordan, A. M., Assistant Professor of the Languages. 

Mrs. Julia M. Jordan, Principal of the Ladies' Department. 

Miss Ellen Smith, A. B., Assistant Principal 

Eugene Haanel, A. M., Teacher of French and German 
Languages. 

George B. Gardner, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

Mrs. E. F. Pett, Teacher of Instrumental Masio. 

Oscar A. Janes, Teacher of Yocal Musia 

L. E. Drake, Teacher of Penmanship. 

Alexander C. Bideout, Teacher of Book-Keeping. 

The number of students for current year is as follows: 

Seniors, 14 

Juniors, ; . . . . 16 

Sophomores, 28 

Freshmen, 44 

Classical preparatory, 29 

English « 186 

LAT)TES OOUBSE. 

Seniors, 9 

Juniors, 6 

Second year, *. 14 

First year, 81 

Preparatory, 94 

EXPENSES. 

Taition in the College Department is $30.00 a year; in all other depart- 
ments $20.00 a year. Scholarships may ordinarily be obtained so as to 
reduce this to $9.00. 

Room-rent from $3.00 to $5.00 a term. The rooms are famished with 
stoves, bed-steads, tables and chairs. Each Student furnishes his own bed 
and l)edding, light, wood, &c. 

Matriculation, $3.00. 

Incidental expenses from $1.50 to $2.00 per term. 

Board, from $2.50 to $3.00 per week. 

Tuition, room-rent and incidentals, payable a term in advance. 

Those preferring to find accommodations in private fomiiies, can ordi- 
narily do so upon the same terms as in the College building. 
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Board, monthly in' advance. 

The regular expenses for the Academic year, will ordinarily be fromi 
$120.00 to $130.00. 
Extra charges as follows : 

Instrumental Masic. with nse of Instrument, $12 60 a term. 

YocalMuslc, 1 OOaterm. 

Penmanship, 1 50 for 20 lessons. 

Drawing, 6 00 for 20 lessons.. 

Oil Painting, 12 00 for.20 lessons* 

TEB3iS 07 ADMISSIOK. 

Candidates for admission to any depaxtment of the Instita- 
tion, must bring testimonials of good character; and thos& 
coming from other Institutions, certificates of honorable 
dismission. 

None will be received under fourteen years of age, except by 
special permission from the Faculty; and no one will be recog- 
nized as a member of the Institution until he shall have signed 
A pledge to observe faithfully all the laws and regulations of 
the College, during his connection therewith. 

Students may be admitted at any time during ilie term, if 
prepared to enter the classes already formed; but it is generally 
very much to the advantage Of the student to be present at the 
opening of each term. And those in the regular course of 
study are expected to be present, in all cases, at the first red- 
tation of their respective classes, unless leave of absence has. 
been previously obtained. 

COUBSB 07 STUDY. 

The course of study is arranged in three difierent depart- 
ments, and Diplomas will be presented to such as complete a 
course in a satisfactory manner. 

The method of instruction in the common and higher English 
branches, has constant reference to the wants of those who de- 
sign to teach; and during the Fall Term, a course of lectures 
on the instruction and management of Common Schools, is 
delivered by one or more of the Faculty, 
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OALENDAB. 
1867. 

Fall Term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 

Fall Term ends November 2dd. Vacation of two weeks. 

Winter Term begins Tuesday, December lOtb. 

1868. 
Winter Term ends February 29tL Vacation of two weeks. 
Spring Term begins Tuesday, -March 17th. 
General Examination, June 15th, 16th and 12th. 
Commencement Exercises, Thursday, June 18th, 
Summer Vacation of eleven weeks. 
Fall Term begins Tuesday, September 1st. 
Fall Term ends November 15th. Vacation of two weeks. 
Winter Term begins Tuesday, December 8th. 



HOPE COLLEGR 

Hon. O. Hostord, Supt. of Fvblic Instruction: 

Deab Sib — ^Hope College was duly incorporated in May, 
1866. As it was the result of a gradual and healthy growth, 
it had, before the charter was obtained, a complete organiza- 
tion, comprising a Boax d of Trustees, or Council, a Faculty, 
nduding five Professors and two Tutors, and four collegiate 
and four preparatory classes. The means, however, had been 
so limited, and the early difficulties so great, that the whole 
number of students was only fifty. 

It has since graduated ten classes, embracing fourteen stu- 
dents. It has at present four organized Departments, viz: 
Theological, Collegiate, Preparatory, and Publishing. The 
Theological Department has ten students; the Collegiate, 
twenty-one; and the Preparatory, fifty-eighi These students 
are from six different States, and from thirty different places 
in those States. As the Institntion has grown up among the 
Holland colonists located here twenty-one years ago, by Bev. 

28 
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A. C. Van Eaalte, D. D., it issues from its Publishing Depart- 
ment a weekly religious newspaper, in the Hollandish language. 

The amount of permanent endowment thus far secured, is 
about $45,000. The amount paid for salaries of Professors 
and Tutors is nearly $9,000 per annum; and the deficiency in 
the income is met from the treasury of the Board of Education 
of the Eeformed Church, under the patronage of which Church 
the Institution has been fostered. No fees have been charged, 
except a contingent fee of four dollars per term, which does 
not meet the contiagent expenses. 

A portion of the endowment has been invested by the 
Council, in valuable real estate, comprising a peninsula, of eight 
hundred and forty acres on Black Lake, the harbor of Holland 
City. By means of this it is proposed to establish a Scientific 
Department. Other additions and changes are, in progress, 
which are not sufficiently advanced to be included in the 
present statement. 

The catalogue for this year has not yet been published; but 
the course of study, and other particulars, may be learned from 
the last catalogue, a copy of which accompanies this report 

On behalf of the Council. 

PHILIP PHELPS, 
President. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 

BEPOBT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. O. Hosfobd, Supt. of FvUic Instruction : 

Sib — ^It affords me much pleasure to be able to report to you 
that the past year, (1867,) has been one of general and 
increased prosperity to Olivet College. 

The attendance of students, especially in the gentlemen's 
department, has been larger than ever before, and a greater 
proportion than usual havd been connected with our regular 
courses of study; our first class for the full course in the Arts, 
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has been graduated with honor; important additions have been 
made to the permanent funds of the College, by the liberality 
of friends in this State and at Ihe east; increased facilities 
for the accommodation of students, particularly of young 
ladies, have been secured through the agency of friends in 
furnishing rooms in the Halls; work has steadOy progressed on 
the fine!, 3iew Dormitory in progress of erection, which, it is 
expected, will be ready for occupancy at the beginning of the 
fall term for 1868. An instructor in Bhetorio and Logic has 
been permanently added to the Faculty of the College; more 
than all, the Institution has been signally favored in respect to 
opportunities for moral and religious culture, vouchsafed our 
students by the Infinite and Gracious Spirit for whose sake and 
service the College was founded. 

The present resource|S of the College are estimated at the 
following valuation: 

Eeal estate, including lands, village lots, and College 

Buildings, ..... $70,000 

Libraries, apparatus and 'furniture, 6,000 

Permanent funds, including scholarships, notes at in- 
terest, and invested funds, 40,000 

Total, $116,000 



During the past two years some indebtedness has been in- 
curred in the efifort to defray the increasing current expenses 
of the College. By the generosity of a friend in Detroit, and 
the voluntary relinquishment by members of the Faculty of 
part of their salaries, this indebtedness is in process of Uqui- 
dation, and is expected to be entirely removed during the year. 

Earnest efforts have been made during the year to secure an 
adequate endowment of the College. These efforts, consider- 
ing the general prostration of business, have been quite suc- 
cessful. Besides several thousands contributed in smaller sums, 
either for the prosecution of work on the new Dormitory, to 
meet current expenses, or for permanent investment, the 
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.amount of full $36,000 is pledged by citizens of New York and 
Ohio, to the'CoUege, on condition that $60,000 additional shall 
be raised during the year 1868. 

The College continues to grant gratuitous instruofion to 
worthy young men in preparation for the responsible duties of 
the Christian Ministry, without regard to denominational con* 
neotioiL A gentleman in New York also contributes $1,800 
per annum for the further aid of certain young men who have 
the same o£Sce in view, and this is also distributed irrespectiYe 
of sect and name. 

The College continues to have the fostering care of the ven- 
erable and influential ''Society for the Formation of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West" It is probable that 
at the end of the present year this Sodefy will withdraw its 
help from^the College, as being no longer needed. 

The officers of the College at the present time are as follows: 

BOABD OF TBUSTBBS. 

Bey. Nathan J, Morrison, President* 
Re^. Edward Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bev. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte. 
Kev. William Hogarth, D. D.,''Detroit. 
Bey. Henry Bates, Canton, Bl. 
Bev. James S. Hoyt, Port Huron. 
Bey. George H. Coffey, Jackson. 
Bey. Calvin Clark, Marshall. 
Bev. Herbert A. Beed, Marshall 
Hon. O. M. Barnes, Mason. 
Hon. Oramel Hosford, Olivet 
Samuel P. Drury, Esq., Olivet. 
Bev. Thomas Jones, Augusta. 
Bev. Philo B. Hurd, Bomeo. 
Hon. James B. Porter, Lansing. 
Bev. Sereno W. Streeter, UniongCity. 
Homer O. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo. 
Fitz L. Beed, Esq., Olivet 
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Fhilo Parsons, Esq., Detroit 
HoiL Albertas L. Green, Olivet. 
Bey. Addison Ballard, D. D., Detroit 
Hon. Willard Davis, Vermontyille. 

SXECTTTIYB OOMMITTSE. 

S. F. Dmry, Chairman. 

A. L. Green. 

N. J. Morrison. 

P. Parsons. 

O. Hosford. 

Bey. George P. Eamball, General Agent. ' 

Joseph L. Daniels, Librarian. 

George W. Eeyes, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 

FAOULTT. 

Bey. Nathan J. Morrison, A. M., President, and Drary 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
Bey. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 

Natural Philosophy. 

Bey. John M. Barrows, A. M., Professor of Botany and 
Chemistry. 

John H. Hewitt, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. 

Bey. Horatio O. Ladd, A. M., Listructor in Bhetorio and 
Logic. 

Alexander B. Brown, A. B., Professor of Music. 

Merritt Moore, Principal of the Preparatory Department 

Edward S. Elmer, A. B., Assistant Instructor in Mathematics 
and Latin. 

Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of the Ladies Depart- 
ment and Instructor in French. 

Miss Sara A. Benedict, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

Miss L. A. Willard, Assistant Teacher of the Piano. 
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Miss A. M. Sherman, Assistant Teacher in the Preparatory 
Department 

It is made your daty by the laws of the State, annually to 
appoint a Committee of Visitors to this, as to other Institutions 
of learning in the State. 

While the officers of Olivet College are, as tiiey have always 
been, glad to receive such visitors and to afford thdm tlie fullest 
opportunity for scrutiny into the affairs of the College, and 
acknowledge the great advantage resulting to the College itself 
from such visitation, we beg leave to inquire whether it is not 
proper that the State should provide by law for the compensa- 
tion of the Visitors commissioned by you to examine into the 
affairs of the severid colleges in the State, at least to the extent 
of defraying theyr traveling expenses. As the matter now 
stands, the several colleges incur a considerable annual expense 
to fulfill the requirements of the statute in this respect, or, as 
is probably most commonly the case, visitors are subjected to 
the inconvenience of defraying their own expenses, while 
engaged in the service of the State. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, in behalf of the 
Trustees. 

N. J. MORRISON, 
Fresideni. 

OuTBT College, Jan. 1, 1868. 



REPOBT of VISITOBS. 

Hon. O. Hospobd, Supt. of Public Insiruction : 

The Committee of Visitors appointed by you to report upon 
the condition of Olivet College, submit the following 

BESULT OP THEIB VISIT. 

The Committee do not find it necessary to reaffirm the gen- 
eral statements and commendations of former reports, con- 
cerning the situation, healthf ulness, moral infiuence, fair pros* 
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periiy and Christian instraction of Olivet College, but prefer 
to let them stand without dispute. That which they offer con- 
sists of particulars which came under their personal observa- 
tion during two days' examination, and one day of commence- 
ment exercises, June 18-20, 1867. 

They found about one hundred pupils present at examina- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen. They were informed that double 
the number were present during the winter term. There were 
348 on the catalogue for 1866. Of these, eighteen students 
were in the College Course proper, and the remainder in the 
Preparatory Course. 

There are sixteen Instructors named as belonging to the 
Faculty. A part of these were absent, and a part of the duties 
of instruction were performed by pupils assisting. The neces- 
sities of the College compel a crowding of labor upon some In- 
structors, and a partial performance of their work by others. 
This can hardly be avoided so long as the Institution is laying 
the foundations of its permanence, however desirable it would 
be to have it otherwise. 

The fine building now being put up for a Gentlemen's Hall, 
is going on with a prospect of being soon finished. It will 
take the place of the present dilapidated structure used for the 
rooms of the male students. It was gratifying to observe the 
taste and thoroughness with which each item of structural 
improvement is conducted. 

In the examination of classes, we observed the following: 

In Physical Geography, the latest methods of teaching are 
used, embodying the more thorough acquaintance with the sur- 
face of the earth which has been obtained by recent explorations. 
We were glad to see geography taught by a scientific man. 

In Cicero we attended a fine class, conducted with spirit and 
care. The recitations of the ladies were equal to those of the 
gentlemen. The recitations in Homer, Greek Testament, Latin 
Prose, and Horace, which we attended, were marked by very 
dose drill, and an evident following of the plan of Yale College 
instruction. More pains is taken with the grammar than with 
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deganoe of translation^ which, we venture to suggest, is a 
defect The discipline of perfect rendering from one language 
to another, is as valuable as any gained in pursuing the classics. 
We do not criticise Olivet more than other schools in this par- 
ticular. In the French recitation we noticed that a French 
colloquy was acted with great animation and readiness, while 
the exercises and grammar evinced considerable hesitation, 
comparatively. The class was, however, taught with great 
spirit, and taught in French, by the lady teacher. 

In German, more attention was paid to reading and grammar 
than to conversation. In Geometry, we observed the pupils 
reciting readUy different proportions from the naked diagrams, 
without aid of letters. 

In Guizot's ''Civilization," we heard some jery intelligent 
and superior recitations from the Senior Class. 

Generally speaking, it was plain that the instructors had 
taken great pains with their classes, and successfully. If the 
examinations were to be criticised in any respect, we should 
observe that they showed to some degree the very conmion 
fault of collegiate instruction— excess of system above indi- 
vidual development. The recitations were more formal than 
need be, and not as wide awake as could be. 

Olivet College is deservedly praised for its moral and religious 
influences, without which education perverts. Let us add that 
a strong and orderly mind is a great virtue. A college is an in- 
strument to teach thinking. We look to our colleges to see the 
weapons of thought perfected, to be used in defense of the 
right, and of religion. 

We attended, also, the graduation of the First Senior Class 
of the full College Course. We never heard more thoughtful 
pieces at any Commencement Exercises, or delivered with a 
more unaffected propriety, than several which were uttered on 
this occasion. For once in our lives we listened to a Salutatory 
Oration in Latin whose words could be understood, and whose 
thoughts were to some purpose. 

Further, we consider some of the peculiar merits of Olivet 
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College to be the union of ladies and genttemen snooessfolly 
in the same classes^ the concentration of superior ability for 
instruction in its preparatory school, the absence of shamming, 
and the general interest taken in musical education. 

Its prominent need is its insufficient income. We earnestly 
desire to see this need satisfied, and the Institution fulfilling its 
proper place in the Educational System of Michigan. 

J. MORGAN SMITH, 
J. S. HOYT, 
A. BALLARD, 
Examining OommiUee of Olivet College, for 1867. 
Grand Rapids, June 26th, 1867. 



mCHiGAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

BSPOBT OF PBINOIPAL. 

Hon. Orambl Hosfobd, 8upt. of PubliG Instrudion: 

Almost thirteen years ago the founders of Michigan Female 
College located themselves in Lansing, then so far in the woods 
and so isolated from the outside world as to possess only two 
avenues of approach, one from Jackson, which those obliged 
to travel over still remember with a shudder, and which a witfy 
resident once declared was only safe for passengers in a mud 
wagon or a hearse; the other over the plank road from Detroit 
which, if it offered a somewhat easier passage^ laboted under 
the serious disadvantage of being more than twice as fan 
GHiey commenced their labors with designs not limited to es- 
tablishing a school for young women of the highest grade, ft^ 
had that alone been their object, they would have accepted 
some of the liberal and even generous offers that were made 
them in other, and at that time much more flourishing and 
accessible parts of the State. 

The one great object which they proposed to themselves was 
to keep before the public mind as constantly as they eould, the 
duty of the State to provide for the education ^ ite daughters at 

29 
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ii had already provided for the educaiion of ite wm^ and they 
thought that a location at the Capital, though at that time sub- 
ject to many disadvantagesy would give them yantage-groond 
for this purpose; since, besides, the representatiTee of the peo- 
ple regularly assembled here, many other persons were con- 
stantly coming from all parts, drawn by various interests, either 
public or private, and they judged that the circle of influence^ 
could they succeed in reaching its sources, must, of necessity, 
become far wider from here than from any other place in the 
State. They had, besides, known several schools, after much 
usefulness for a time, on the death or withdrawal of their orig- 
inators, either greatly decline in character or altogether ^ass 
out of existence, and they hoped if their efforts at the Capital 
were crowned with success, that permanence would be insured 
by ultimate acceptance and adoption when the State should 
come to recognize and act upon its obligations to the neglected, 
half of its children. 

As a school, the enterprise may be justly regarded as a suc- 
cess, since, besides over a thousand young ladies from Michigan, 
pupils have been received from nine other States. 

The courses of study, both Classical and Scientifio, were 
adopted after mature deliberation and consultation with the 
Faculty of the University of Michigan, «nd are fully equal to 
those of the best colleges for young men in the amount of labor 
required* A Preparatory Department has always been sus- 
tained, and pupils have been permitted to take partial courses, 
this concession seeming to be necessary and preferable to 
adopting a lower course of study. The first graduate received 
her diploma in 1860, and the Alumnae of the Institutioa now 
number forty. 

Additional room is greatly needed, and the last Legidaton^ 
on the petition of the Corporation and influential citizens^ 
passed an act enabliug the city to raise fifty thousand doUaxs 
to complete the buildings. Lansing will prove how well she 
understands the value, educational and pecuniary, of literazy 
iiistttntions, in voting this tax, and thus doing all in her power 
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towards secnriDg what is of sach vital importance to her own 
welfare. 

Since 1855 the daims of the danghters of the State have 
been pressed, in some form more or less urgent, npon each sno« 
oessive Legislatare, and not only has the justice of these ap- 
peals been admitted by many individnal members, but the last 
three Legislatures have given the subject a national character 
not anticipated by its originators, by passing joint resolutions 
requesting Congress to grant appropriations of land to all tiie 
States for the purpose of endowing Female Colleges, and by 
inviting the Legislatures of the loyal States to join them in 
endeavoring to obtain these grants, and the last Legislature 
showed the drift of public sentiment in this respect by passing, 
in the Senate, a bill to grant funds for endowing a College for 
Young Women, and in the House, a resolution asking the Be- 
gents to admit them to the University of Michigan. This re- 
quest has been considered, and decided against by the Board 
of Begents. The next Legislature, it is hoped, will take some 
definite action to meet, by just and wise measures, the public 
need and the public wish. 

It has been said that one reason for the failure of the meas- 
ure before the last Legislature was because it was considered 
a foregone conclusion that the work already accomplished at 
Lansing would be accepted, and the Capital become the seat of 
the " Woman's University," but there are probably very few 
people, except those directly interested in other locations, who 
do not think it would be much better for the State generally if 
all its institutions were grouped around the Capital, and Lan- 
sing has, besides, a special daim to educational consideration 
in the fact that she has contributed so very large an amount 
to the common school fund, but Lansing claims no monopoly, 
and the founders of the Michigan Female College are ready to 
waive their labors and sacrifices as pioneers in the work, if 
any other place will do more, and thus prove a better title to 
preference. 

All that can be done for many years by the joint efforts of 
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all its friends, and by combining all possible interests and in- 
fluences in its favor, will be too little for its needs. Boildingif, 
libraries, laboratories, mnsenms, all those appliances necessary 
to render a College worthy of the name and able properly to 
do its work are required, and 'still but scantily supplied. 

Not ODly is there need that Congress should bestow upon 
the daughters of the land their just share of the national do- 
main, not only should the State open its treasury and dower 
ihem with gifts as it has done the young men in the University 
and the Agricultural College, but our rich men should also feel 
that what has been done for the young men ought to be dupli- 
cated for the young women. Detroit built for them an 
Observatory at Ann Arbor, what will she do for a Female 
College at Lansing ? 

And the many rich women of our State have here a noble 
field to aid with liberal hands in bestowing permanent benefits 
upon their own sex, by founding scholarships and instituting 
various other aids for those noble spirits who aspire to educa- 
tion in spite of all opposing circumstances. And if endow- 
ments something after the manner of ''Fellowships'' in the 
English tJniversities could be made, enabling women who de- 
sired it to continue their studies and prolong the period of cul- 
ture instead of being forced bade to labor for bread, some 
problems, long in dispute, might be solved by actual experimeni 

Hav« we not reached that point in progress where we mi^ 
hope to have here in Michigan, and that at no distant daj, a 
beb University for women as well appointed and as ndbly en- 
dowed as is now our University for young men? Not a vast 
and expensiviB establishment, so costly that oolj the daughters 
of very rich men can ever hope to enter it, as is the case with 
the magnificent Y assar gift from which so much was expected, 
but from which so little now seems likely to be realized by those 
tvho need it most. 

Your late circular, calling attention to the joint resolutions 
of our Legislature, and inviting cooperation ''until public aid 
/or temaie education shall be proportionate to that provided for 
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men/' partly suggested this statement of the subject with 
which the history and interests of the Michigan Female College 
have been and are so intimately involved, instead of the ordin- 
ary statistical report All of which, in the cause of Female 
Education, is respectfully submitted. 

A. 0. BOGEBS. 
Lansing, March 31st, 1868. 



YIBITOBS' BBFOBT. 

Hon. O. Hobfobd, Supt. of Fublic Instruction : 

The annual examinations of the students in the Michigan 
Female College were attended by the Committee appointed for 
that purpose. During most of the year the Principal, Miss A. 
0. Bogers, has been prevented by failure of health from attend- 
ing in person to her duties in the College. But your Commit- 
tee are glad to believe that, notwithstanding this misfortune, 
the Institution has enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity. 

The examinations in Moral Philosophy, Butler's Analogy, 
and in kindred studies pursued by classes under the care of 
Miss Delia Bogers, showed that the young ladies had been 
taught to think for themselves, and to give a reason for the 
beliefs which they presented. 

In Modem Languages the pupils seemed ready and profi- 
cient, while their f amiliariiy with roots and forms gave evidence 
of thorough drill. In some of the sciences, particularly, per- 
haps in Natural Philosophy, a greater familiarity with facts 
and principles, and less rigid adherence to the words of the 
text books, would have seemed to your Committee desirable. 

The Department of Musical Instruction, in charge of Prot 
Miller, was apparently, in its thoroughness and good taste, all 
that the most critical could desire. 

Your Committee cannot but admire, and warmly commend, 
the earnestness and devotion with which the estimable ladies 
at the head of the Institution have pursued their woriL 
Through discouragements and difficulties that would havo da- 
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feated anything but the most determined perseYeranoe, they 
have labored, and the sncoess and reputation which they have 
achieved have been most nobly and honorably won. Long may 
they be spared to continue and to enjoy it. 
In behalf of the Oommittee. 

C. 0. MdNTIRK 



DISCO ACADEMY. 

BEPOBT OF TBUSTEX8. 

To Hon, Obamel Hosfobd, 8\ipt, of Ftcbiic Insiruction : 

This Institution was organized as an Association, A. D. 1850, 
and incorporated as an Academy A. D. 1855. The real estate 
consists of a respectable School Building of two stories and 
out-buildings on one acre of land in the centre of the village of 
Disco, valued at fifteen hundred dollars. The capital stock sub* 
scribed, is five thousand dollars, and the amount ''actually" 
paid in, is one thousand dollars. The names of the Trustees 
are Philander Ewell, Jeremiah Curtis, Ira S. Fearsoll, Ohaunoey 
Church, John Keeler, Alonzo M. Eeeler, Isaac Monfore, Calvin 
Feirce, and Alson Haynes. 

Officers — John Eeeler, Treasurer; Chauncey Church, Chair- 
man of the Bdard of Trustees; and Isaac Monfore, Clerk of 
said Board. 

The winter term of four months of the past year, was taught 
by Miss Mary A. Monfore, as Principal, and Miss Milicent Conner, 
as Assistant Teacher. In addition to the usual primary dasses 
taught, there was a small class in Latin, and a respectable class 
in Higher Arithmetic and Algebra. The average number of 
scholars in attendance, was seventy. The summer term, of five 
months, as a Primary school, w^ taught by Miss Milicent Con- 
ner; the number in attendance was fifty-five scholars. 

The books used in school are designed to be the same as are 
used in the Normal School of this State. In this school, a 
''Teacher's Class" has in general been open for the benefit of 
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Primary School Teachers, especially daring the ''Automnal' 

Terms." 

Its resources are limited, and some efforts have heretofore 

been made for convertiDg this Institution into a Graded or 

Union SchooL 

Bedpectfully submitted. 

ISAAC MONPORE, 

Glerh of the Board of TrusteeB. 

Disco, Macomb Co., Mich., Nov. 28th, 1867. 



IIEP6RT op rev. THOMAS WRIGHT, 

Stale 8upt. of Sunday School Missions, for the American Sunday 

School Union. 

Hon. O. Hosford, Supt. of Public Instruction : 

Deab Sib: — ^I am happy to report continued progress in the 
Sunday School work in the new and neglected portions of the 
State. In its results of usefulness among the people of these 
communities, the Sunday School is proving itself in the best 
sense an ally and aid of the common schooL Indeed the 
Sunday School may be justly regarded as the counterpart of 
the common school, since it belongs to the masses in common 
as well, and since its great work is to plant in the minds of the 
young those principles of character, and cultivate those virtuous 
habits and pure tastes by which all their other attainments are 
made to contribute most to their own and others good. "If 
our National life hangs ttpon our common schools, they should 
receive all that moral support which the instructions of the 
Great Teacher and Divine Patron of children can give them 
through his word." 

We find, moreover, that by means of the Sunday School in 
these communities the intelligence of the adult population also 
is quickened. They are drawn to it as a new opportunity for 
mutual improvement— for religious culture and social worship^ 
and so, often share largely in its benefits vrith their children. 
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The Sunday School in these districts is showing itself a power- 
fal aid to the common school by the circulation which it gives 
to a most valuable moral and religious literature, attractive and 
useful to all ages, especially to the young. It comprises books 
which portray the successes and triumphs of courage in doing 
right, of industry and perseverance in overcoming difficulties — 
which show the beauty and power of kindness and sympathy 
toward the Buffering, and the friendless — which point to the 
several steps by which a true manhood is attained, and show 
how the ascent is made — books which cultivate respect for the 
aged — order and love in the family — honesiy and honor in 
business — contempt for vulgarity and meanness — ^love of 
country, and public spirit in doing good in all the relations of 
socieiy. Such a literature, especially in the present dearth of 
valuable books in the remote sections of the State, is of itself 
an auxiliary to the common school, and to the intelligence and 
virtue of the people generally, not to be lightly esteemed. 

We have not deemed it necessary to restrict our efforts 
whoUy to the new sections of the State, since in aMost any 
oouniy may be found morally abandoned settlements clalling 
for the introduction of the Sunday School, as will appear by 
the following extract from the report of one of the Sunday 
School Missionaries, which may be taken as an example of the 
character of the work generally. Mr. R S. Ingersoll, whose 
field of operations for the past three years has been the counties 
of Jackson, Calhoun and Eaton, says: 

<• When I first canTassed Jackson coanty, in 186i, I found five townships 
in which there was no Sunday School the previous year. This destltatlon 
was supplied as far as practicable. Twenty-nine new Snnday Schools were 
organized in the coanty, and famished by sale or gift with books and other 
requisites. In many of ttie towns permanent advancement in morals was 
manifest. During the past five months I have re-canvassed sixteen town- 
ships 4n the coanty, and find a very encouraging improvement over 1864. 
In one of the towns where I then found no Sunday School, there are now 
four. In another where there was then but one, now there are eight In 
the sixteen towns just explored, I find eighty-one Sunday Schools In active 
operation. The character and efficiency of the schools, and their eleva- 
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ting inflnence on the Barronndiog commanities, prove the wisdom of the 
Agency which the friends of morality and reiigion are using to plant and 
sustain them.*' 

The labors of Mr. Ingersoll in the counties of Eaton and 
Oalhonn were followed with similar results. 

Very respectfully yours, 

THOMAS WEIGHT. 



BXFOBT OF ALYIN UPSOK, S. & MIBSIOMABT AT LABGE. 

The undersigned has spent the last sixteen years in forward- 
ing the S. S. Missionary work in various parts of Michigan. 
This labor has not been performed without self denial and 
anxiety. I have canvassed some seventeen counties, and traveled 
with a horse 52,557 miles, endeavoring to effect a S. S. organiza- 
tion in every place where it seemed practicable. In this work I 
have visited 6,496 families, and have helped to establish or aided 
1,307 S. S.'s, in which were 11,815 teachers, and 49,132 scholars. 
Most of these schools needed books and papers, and assistance in 
getting them. My donations amount to $1,466 54, the most of 
which has been generously furnished by Eastern friends. In this 
work I have put in circulation over 45,000 bound volumes, besides 
papers and tracts; and have also distributed by sale and dona- 
tions, over 2,000 testaments, and some bibles, as my rule is not 
to leave a house visited without a bible, or one being sent to 
them. I have found the school-house, which has stood ten 
years without any religious service held in it; and that, too, 
when they had no other place within reach, in which to worship. 
•But some may ask why go though all this labor and expense ? 
Will it pay ? Is it a profitable investment J Could I take you 
to some of the moral wastes which have been found to exist in 
this our own beautiful State, such, for example, as one called 
'< Sodom," or, if you should prefer another called the "Devil's 
Half-acre,** or, another called " Hell," and see the interest man- 
ifested by those children in the S. S., at the idea of being a real 

80 
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owner of the New Testament, I am sure you would not stop to 
debate the matter, but would regard the investment as both a 
nsefol and a profitable one. 



REFORM SCHOOL. 

SLKYEKTH ANNUAL BEPOBT OF THE BOABD OF CONTROL. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Each revolying year brings with it, its own cares, responsibil- 
ities and duties. It is well, if in its 'review, commendable pro- 
gress is discernible. This is always disirable, but especially so, 
when the action of a few inyolves, more or less intimately, the 
interests of many. 

That the people of the State may know, if they will famil- 
iarize themselves with facts, how the interests of the State Re- 
form School are progressing under the management of its pres- 
ent Board of Control, — this their Annual Report^ is put forth; 
and to the facts presented, and suggestions made, the candid 
consideration of all interested in the welfare of that portion of 
our youthful population, who for want of proper and healthful 
home restraint, are led into temptation and crime, and fbence 
find a home, for a time at least, in this Institution, is most 
respectfully solicited. 

There are sins of omission as well as of commission, and it 
may well be questioned, whether the penalties directed against 
the latter, should not the rather be set to the account of the 
former, — and especially as regards the inmates of this Institution. 
Parental dereliction in the matter of the control and manage- 
ment of children and youth, is the curse of the State. 

Until this can be fully understood and appreciated, and proper 
influence be brought to bear for the correction of the evil at the 
fountain head, so long must the State be taxed for furnishing a 
home, and providing educational means for the reformation of 
criminals of tender years. We say criminals; — we beg pardon, 
for we are free to charge the guilt to the antecedent of the child, 
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and pity him for the misfortune of his parentage. To this we 
know there are exceptions; — ^neyertheless, we indicate the gen- 
eral mle in all fairness; the child becomes an inmate (we say 
not a criminal) of the Reform School, because of the sin of 
neglect on the part of his parent or parents; nay worse and 
often, by parentied sinfol practices and teachings. 

Bat what of progress ? Since our last Annual Beport, there 
have been added to the inmates of the Institution, from the 
different parts of the State, 111 youthful criminals, if it be 
proper so to call them. During tl^e same period 135 have been' 
released therefrom — ^a portion receiving a full discharge— the 
balance a Ticket of Leave — ^the full discharge being granted 
only to such as by their good behavior and fidelity to duties 
imposed, had furnished grounds of hope for permanent reform 
— a hope sometimes disappointed, yet more frequently realized; 
the ticket of leave to those seemingly reformed, but yet not 
apparently so firmly established in correct habits and principles 
of life and action, as to inspire the full confidence desired. The 
home influence to which they are to be subjected on leaving the 
Institution is also carefully considered in all cases of contem- 
plated release by either mode. 

If the inquiry be made why any are allowed to leave the 
Institution during their minority, except on full evidence of 
complete reform, we reply: To make room for fresh accessions. 
But going out on ticket of leave only, the Institution still holds 
them, and in case of their again Mling into crime, can reclaim 
them, and thus save them from the ignomy of State Prison 
service while yet in youth. If however, on subsequent trial they 
maintain their integrity, they become entitled to a fall 
discharge. 

There still remain in thie Institution at the date of this report, 
257, a number considerably less than reported last year, and 
two less than reported the year previotus. This indicates pro- 
gress in the right direction, provided always that the work of 
reform has been effectual — a matter that time only can deter- 
mine. It is, however, but just tqt state, that a less number 
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would have been released, but for the crowded condition of the 
Institution. More room is however being provided, and it is 
hoped that soon the necessity for discharge only on full evidence 
of a correct future, will be in a good degree obviated. Never- 
theless, beyoAd the age of 21 years, no power of retention is 
given, and occasionally those placed in charge of the Institution 
are so steeped in vice and crime, that thorough reform is seem- 
ingly (sometimes it proves truly) beyond the power of all refor- 
matory influences, and individual inmates must be let loose 
from its restraints, to become pests in the community, till by 
the hand of justice they find a home in the State Prison. 

It is however an encouraging &ct that so large a portion of 
the entire number who have left the Institution, have, subse- 
quently maintained their integrity, and that numbers of them 
are now holding positions of trust and responsibilily, and are 
proving themselves worthy of the same. Of the entire number 
discharged, to- wit: 583, since the Institution was first opened, 
the exceptions to a correct future are by no means numerous, 
and will compare not unfavorably with a like number in any 
sphere of youthful life. 

Occasional failure however furnishes no just ground for dia- 
oouragemeni The enterprising husbandman perseveringly 
commits his seed to the earth and expects rich harvests, not- 
withstanding the possibility of untoward seasona Such should 
be the continuous and hopeful efforts put forth for the reclama- 
tion of the neglected youth of the State, to habits of integriiy, 
honesty, enterprise and virtue. A life reclaimed from the ways 
of transgression, profits not merely by the prevention of the 
wrong, but by the good to be achieved. The hand trained to vice 
works only evil; that hand reclaimed to virtue, not only ceases 
from evil, but becomes productive of good. 

Subsequent to the death of our late latnented Superinten- 
dent, C. B. Bobinson, it will be recollected, James H. Baker had 
filled that office, as acting Superintendent, up to the date of our 
last annual report, to wit: Nov. 16, 1867. 

At the meeting then held, the full board being present, the 
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Bey. O. W. Fay was appointed to tbat office. Snbseqaently 
however, April 8d, 1867, he tendered his resignation, and the 
Eev. Chas. Johnson, a former teacher in the Institution, was 
placed in charge as Acting Saperihtendent,'and has since that 
date rendered much valued service, proving himself by wise 
discretion and efficient action, worthy of the podtion. The 
demands of' the Institution, for such service as he has been able 
to render, in view of the unusually large amount of work, re- 
quiring constant care and oversight, including building^ repair- 
ing, drainage, &a, all additional to the ordinary range of re- 
sponsibility, have by far, exceeded all former ones, and oould 
not, probably, have been placed in better hands. The Board 
therefore, take pleasure in publicly testifying both to his ability 
and fidelity, feeling assured that while he shall consent to fill 
the position of Superintendent, the Institution can but strengthen 
its hold on pubUo Gtympathy, because of its increasing usefulness. 

As to the health of the inmates of the Institution during the 
past year, the Board take pleasure in stating that, during no 
year since its doors were first opened for their reception, has 
there been such almost entire exemption from sickness and 
death, as the Physician's Beport will doubtless show. A angle 
death during the entire year, with but rare cases of slight indis- 
position, in an average number of at least 265, is a record of 
health unusual, certainly for an institution of the kind, and 
where so large a number are so constantly congregated within 
limits so restricted. The death referred to was that of William 
Brinokle£^ which took place on December 27th, 1866. 

The only occasional illness befalling the inmates of the Insii-* 
tuticm, during the entire year, has been chill-fever, or temporaiy 
biliary derangement, a result undoubtedly, to be largely attrib- 
uted to r^^ar habits of life, being very di£ferent from what 
very many had experienced prior to their commitment here, to 
a sufficiency of healthful food, and at regular hours, ai^l to such 
clothing as the exigencies of the season demand. In all tjbese 
particulars, probably few boys of the State are more healthfully 
proidded for. In addition to all this, the location of the Insti- 
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fation cannot be regarded otherwise than favorable to health. 
Thifly in connection with the ample sewerage now provided, re- 
lieving all otherwise nnavoidable accomnlation of impurities 
inspires the confidence that henceforth all surrounding influences 
shall be health-giving. 

It will be recollected that the last Legislature approfMiated 
some $30,000 for the erection of new buildings, and for such 
xepairs and improvements, as the exigencies of the Institution 
then demanded. 

The following statement will show to what extent this addi- 
tional trust to the hands of the Board, has been executed. 
That all contemplated work has not yet been completed, will 
find, we trusty satisfactory explanation in the fact, that from late in 
April, when it was the purpose to commence preparatory work, 
till late in June, the season was so abundant in rain and storm, 
as to render the execution of that work impracticable This 
preparatory work consisted in the construction of a system of 
sewerage, which should relieve not only the accumulating water 
below the buildings already erected, but famish away of escape 
* for that, which would rapidly flow into and fill the excavation 
essential to be made for the new building to be erected. The 
work on this sewerage was commenced as early as the season 
would admit; but was not only delayed, but greatly increased 
by the incaving of earth, caused by the almost continuous fall 
of rain. A main arched sewer constructed of hard burnt bride 
and water lime, some 60 rods in length, and 12 to 15 inches in 
diameter, with lateral branches to all cellars and parts of build- 
ings, new and old, requiring drainage, was however finally com- 
pleted about the first of July, at a cost varying not for from one 
thousand five hundred dollars. The average depth of excava- 
tion for this sewer, will not fall below 10 feet, and in its construc- 
tion about 25,000 brick were used, and from ^0 to 60 barrels of 
vniter lime. 

This sewer completed, the work of excavation for the new ed- 
ifice was commenced. This building, now far advanced towards 
completion, 75 by 30 feet, consists of a partially underground 
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portion^ divided into cdlar, store-room, ash-room and wash-room ; 
a first floor, containing a kitchen, a bake shop, with the mouth of 
its oven in the north wall of the building, the oven itself, 12x14, 
extending therefrom, and having a passage for ashes directly into 
the ash-room below, which is fire-proof; adjoining the bake-shop, 
on the east side, is the shoe-shop, and adjoining this, the laundry; 
a second fioor, on the west portion of which is the hospital, 
a large and well ventilated room, and well arranged for and 
adapted to its purpose. The balance of this and the entire 
third floor, is used for dormitories, of which there is in all 67, 
and making a total of 219, including those originally provided. 
This entire edifice will be completed in all its arrangements, at 
the earliest day practicable, when greatly enlarged facilities for 
the management of the school vnll be a£Ebrded, leaving, never- 
theless, 38 of the present inmates still to be lodged as best they 
may. 

Besides the erection of this new edifice, extensive and im- 
portant alterations, repairs and improvements have been made 
in and to the old building. By alterations in partition walls, 
the space formerly occupied by one large school-room, redta- 
tion-room and a library-room, ha9 been converted into three 
school-rooms, thereby largely increasing the educational ftkcilities 
of the Institution, and a new library-room constructed from the 
space secured by the re-arrangement of the stairs leading from 
the Ist to 2d floor in one end of the main building. By the 
same re-arrangement, space for an additional bed-room has 
been secured. 

One of the past special inconveniences of the Institution has 
been the falling of plastering, giving a dilapidated appearance 
to many portions of the building, besides causing much annoy- 
ance. This has been remedied in part, by ceiling such portions 
as had caused the greatest difficulty in this direction. In all, 
some 60 squares, including dining-room, one dormitory and one 
school-room, of permanent improvement have been made. In 
addition to the above, the chapel, two school-rooms and dining- 
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room have been grained, and their appearance and atfiraotiTeiieBB 
greatly enhanced thereby. 

Another department of improvement during the past year, 
has been the reclamation of swamp and the deariog of other 
lands belonging to the Institation. Within the boundaries of 
these lands, and but a short distance east of the school, were 
three several swamps or marshes, covering an area of some five 
or six acres, so situated as to be susceptible of drainage through 
one main channel or ditch. This work was also undertaken as 
early as the state of the marshes would admit. To furnish an 
outlet to this ditch, it was also necessary to construct a tunnel 
through a small hill, for a distance of about 860 feet, and at an 
average depth of about 10 feet The necessary excavation was 
made, and a tunnel composed of water lime tQe, laid. This, in 
connection with about 100 rods of ditch, secured complete and 
sufficient drainage for said marshes, and after the lapse of a few 
weeks' time, the marshes were sufficiently drained, to admit of 
the removal of the embedded logs, thickly scattered over the en- 
tire surface. The work of clearing was then undertaken and 
completed, a large portion of the whole plowed, and is now 
in readiness for spring crops. In addition to this, iBome SO 
acres, from which the timber had been partially removed in 
previous years, have been cleared of the brush and accumulated 
rubbish, consequent upon the removal of the timber, and plowed, 
and also placed in a condition for spring crops. The work of 
clearing and plowing, has been abnost entirely performed by 
the inmates of the school, under the direction and supervision 
of the Superintendent, as well as much of the ditching pre* 
viously specified. The improvement of these marshes will be 
a lasting benefit to the Lmstitution, not only from the harvests 
to be realized therefrom, but from the removal of the miasmatic 
infiuence of the same, the detrimental effects of which have 
been So long and so seriously felt. 

We have been thus particular in enumerating the improve- 
ments made and the labor performed, that the people of the 
State may know what use is made of the money they furnish. 
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and what progress is being realized in an Instihition that should 
find a place in eveiy philanthropic heart Those who desire to 
know what this has cost and is costing, are respectfully referred 
to the Treasurer's report"" No one, however, in the exercise of 
a candid and unbiased judgment, will expect that an Institution, 
having to provide for an average of at least two hundred and 
fiixtj-five boys, and having to feed, dothe, furnish medicine for 
and educate them, can in these times, be conducted at slight 
cost It is only claimed that a constant effort has been made 
to make that cost as light as possible. How far that effort has 
been crowned with success, must be inferred from facts and 
figure^ presented. One thing can however be safely said, and 
that is, that the recrponsibilily assumed and the burden borne, 
is hot assumed and borne because of any alluring remuneration 
offered or realized. This however, is not said by way of com- 
plaint, but only as the presentation of a &ot 

GEO. W. LEE, 
JAS. L MEAD, 
C. TRICY, 

Board (f OotUtoL 



supebin'^jwdemt's bkpobt. 

[Omitting the lengthy tables of statistics in the Report, as 
published in another form by the Board of Control, the Super- 
intendent closes with the following remarks, which can hardly 
be read without emotion. — Supt. JPub. Inbtbvotion.] 

The strugglings and surgings of passion of wayward and 
impetuous youth, the determinateness of the perversely willful, 
the spirit of vindictiveness which one may show, and the many 
personal vices which hold rule over so many, and thus render 
restraint essential, you may be perfectly conversant with, but 
many into whose hands these reports come can know nothing 
•of these. It is of frequent occurrence, to hear one and an- 
other expressing so much sympathy with the inmates of these 

31 • 
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sdioolB, that they would remoTO all restraints and send ihem 
back nnaided to society and their own min. They charge all 
measures essential to good discipline and personal training to 
self-government, as oppressiye and even Tindictiye. 

Intelligent and observing men, who. look to the real interest 
of this dass of persons, take difiTerent views, and many enooor- 
aging words are dropped as from time to time they call at thd 
SchooL 

Bnt all classes or variety of opinions ate expressed. One 
dass ask that all the experience of the Sdiools be oonnted 
erroneous. That virtue supplanting vice is not necessarily a 
plant of slow growth, but that by a process of isolation, leo» 
ture, exhortation and prayer, a boy may be held without a 
moment's giving up, till he is wholly subdued, and the vices 
and passions,, perhaps inherited from his p^urents, and still 
further fostered by every association of his childhood and 
youth be exorcised as effectually as the Savior cast out uudean 
spirits during his sojourn on earth. 

This may be pleasant to contemplate as a result, but scarcdy 
practicable as a method of eradicating the social evils of So: 
dety, and certainly not according to experience of the past in 
this dass of schools. Here it is found to be one of tirdess 
effort, full of pressing care and solidtude, as hope altematdy 
brightens or is depressed, often, alas I to failure. Let a dose 
observer enter these schools; yes, this School. He will find 
boys of great mental abOily, who have good homes, kind and 
indulgent parents, courteous bearing often, whose friends 
manifest deep interest in them, and seek their welfare. Yet 
they are wholly vitiated, impulsed by the alternate fandes of 
their own wills, whose good sense and sound judgment respect- 
ing the prindples of virtue is not at &ult, and yet who do not 
apply their judgment for their own government. They will be 
found in all cases to have no deep reflective sense of the mor- 
ality of their own course, and none of that consdence power 
which must underlie a character of integrity. He would have 
wondertul power that could change a sbratum of quidcsand to 
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BoKd granite. Tet this iff to be BiDHghi That these Tolnble^ 
pliant natures, open to erery impulse and temptstioii, shall 
acquire the stability and reststive power of the roak^ so that it 
shall not be sprayed and agitated bytheinflnenoes tobe met on 
eviary side, that lead away from Tirtue. This is not the work of 
a day, or a year. In the most hopeful oas^e, we merely calti*- 
Tate the ground, plant the seed, watch its first opening growth, 
bat mnst leave its attainment to maturity and ripened fmit to 
be reached amid the storms and sunshine of life. 

Any other class might be singled out, as the unfortunate boy 
whose eitrly orphanag^ deprived him of the training and caxe 
which affection prompts, and grew amid storms and want, till 
mental, moral and physical power is all bound in and dwarfed 
like the f pot of a Chinese beauty. No power on earth can sud- 
denly break the bonds and give a healthful development, so 
essential for the perfect man. Long and patient effort, how- 
ever much it may accomplish towards the recovery of whait 
it should have been, cannot wholly obliterate the marks of the 
bonds. There is a scar stilL 

So might each and every class be singled out and these meas^ 
urements applied, and however much the balances might be 
dusted, that results might be correctly ascertained, yet they^ 
would be found wanting! Neither would it be best to meefr 
other expressed opinions to swell what may prove too cumber- 
some a report, for premature or pr^biased opinions can only be 
met by experience^ and experience comes only by daily workiar 
these fields. 

It may not be amiss to say a word or two about receptions 
and dismisses: 

Bright, active, intelligent boys, from families who have good 
homes; a dear mother whose heart comes with her boy, and 
who never suffers time to pass without, in affectionate remem- 
brance, pressing that boy to her heart. Many of these boys 
are here from willfulness, and having perhaps, too much their 
own way. It proves in these cases that parental indulgenee 
was not the best training for them. 
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Aiioihiff oIms are the chfldren of xaahmppj marital relatiop% 
and in the bittemeaa engendered, the hoj aoffera, goee from 
hom^ to seek more congenial oompanion% beoomea waywaxd in 
the absence of the gniding hand of affectiony and falls into 
Tudons ways, and so finds a htxme in the BeCorm School This 
class is far too nomerons. 

Iniemperanee with its attendant evils, is a strong arm sweep- 
ing in the tide of Tidons, strong passioned, wayward youth, to 
Beform Schools, Houses of Ooziection and State Prisons, and 
itsfirnits are found in great abundance in this sdiod. — ^not 
only in the numbers brought here, but in the difficulties that lie 
in the way of true reformation. For this influence is but the 
parent of rices, bred in the nature of the child, and which will 
from time to time br^ak over all restraints, and involye the rio- 
tim in the most ruinous difficulties. <' Who did sin, this man 
ox his parents?" would be a pertinent question, when you trace 
the passions that this class of youth present. So terrible is 
this scourge of humanity in its efTects. 

Nobody's boy is brought here. Father and mother so leng 
dead that they have no distinct remembrance of them. Wan- 
derers from place to place, sleeping where night OTertakesthem. 
.Sometimes in pinching want, and then amply supplied, and re- 
jecting the substantial things given to sustain life, by the hand 
of charity, asking for delicacies; imbibing a spirit of antagonism 
against all whose right they invade, or whose counsels they re- 
ject; not originally bad at heart, trained so by associations with 
which they come in contact 

The sympathy and benevolence which is distressed at poverty 
and want, and desires to proride a good home for the children, 
contributes its share towards keeping our number good, and 
often too, in sending those here for whom it is manifestly the 
duty of the cities and counties to proride. Thus making pov- 
erty a rice, a passion, from whose controlling power, the unfor- 
tunate rictim must be reclaimed. It is a good thing in this 
respect, to regard the State in the character of a &ther, and 'SO 
exclaim: In our father's house are many facilities for caring 
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for and trainiog yoath^ and proTifiion to sapply their wantSy 
and this fibther has a large heart, and will gladly ran and fall 
on the neck of the nnfortonate, and give them a thorough 
deansing. This will enlarge the field of charity, and place it 
too where it can be the most easily borne. 

A fibther sometimes comes with his own boy, in whose way he 
has laid a snare to entrap him, that he may dispose of his own 
child. Henceforth he is very exact about the trainii)g of his 
son. His food, his clothing, his education, his being trained 
to industrious habits, and in every way fitted for usefulness and 
eminence, and if his sympathies for the child happen to take a 
turn, then irrespectiye of rules or commitmentcf, he wants to 
take his boy home. To say nothing of such a father's own 
principles, what shall be the influence on such a boy's mind, as 
he grows up and begins to realize the action of his &ther? It 
will require more than ordinary power to inspire the child with 
any faith in humanity, when his own &ther has thus used him. 
We would that a solitary instance 'only could be found. In 
short a strange mixture of causes are working, from whose re- 
sults a constant supply is being received to fill all available spaoe 
in the schooL 

It will be seen that the clismiRsalR of this year have largely ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year, and it is hoped that while 
the number has been increased, the standard of attainment has 
not been lessened. It would tmdoubtedly have been better in 
some cases, had the School possessed means and facilities for 
keeping them a longer period of time, under proper training, 
and so not only give them a fair start in the rudiments of an 
education, but cany them well on in an academic course. Still 
it is safe to say that far the greater number of those released 
will try to resist temptation. That some will tail is very certain; 
and from this large number perhaps the number may seem 
large, and a triumph may arise in the minds of some who have 

# 

other interests to serve. Still those who meet and succeasfdlly 
resist the temptations of evil, should not suffer in reputation 
for the errors of the unfortunate ones who may falL 
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The homes of some of these boys, to which they return, are 
not helps to idrtae and integrity; and where, perhaps, these 
lluit traits are not lacking, the management of home life 
driyes the boy out once more to associations more genial, even 
if of suspected morality. Some have fallen in other years, of 
whom better things were expected; but a much less number, 
all things considered, than a casual observer would suppose, 
and it is safe to estimate that eight-tenths of all who are sent 
from the school, are benefited mentally, morally and physically. 
May our great Father above bless these boys as they go out to 
life's contests, with restraining and directing grace. 

IMPBOVEICENTS. 

The past summer has been pre-eminently one of labor. The 
large sewer, draining all the cellars of the building, was one 
that required a large expenditure of time and labor. On its 
completion, the boys and teams were at once employed in pre- 
paring the cellars and gathering materials for the addition to 
the building now being' constructed. This being done, the 
drainage of a chain of swamps immediately beyond the east 
line of the yard was commenced and pushed forward with vigor. 
These swamps have, without doubt, contributed largely to the 
bilious disorders which have prevailed here in former years. 
The drainage left the land in condition to be cleared up, which 
vras done, saving, thereby, large quantities of wood, and burn- 
ing the refuse. A portion of this has be^n plowed. In con- 
nection with this, a large Held of new land has been broken up, 
from which it is hoped next season to obtain a better supply of 
crops, that shall meet the special wants of the School in that 
line, so that from this time on, the School will have what may 
properly be called a farm, where more of the boys may be 
employed. 

The results of the gardening and what little farming has 
been this season carried on, will be shown in Table XII. 

An increase in the stock of cows is especially needed, which 
the above improvements on the farm vrill enable the school to 
Jreeps 
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amusements alo) becbeations. 

The nsoal sports that boys in Tillage and city schools enjoy, 
are allowed to the boys here» and the earnestness with which 
they enter them, shows clearly that bnt little fan runs to waste. 
Oompleting labor before the usual hours of closing shops, 
brings corresponding hours of play. In the winter season they 
often go in large or small companies to the river for skating, 
and in summer base ball is a favorite game. Marbles at all 
times when weather will permit will find devotees. New Year&f, 
Fourth of July and Christmas, are generally special holidAys, 
when the good things of the table abound, only to meet appe- 
tites peculiarly fitted for their reception. At such seasons all 
things are made subservient to the special pleasure of the boys. 
The boys receive many tokens of remembrance from home in 
' those ways in which a mother or a sister can best show their 
desire for their happiness or gratification. These gifts are 
readily shared by their companions, without grudge or stint 

Sabbath services have been this year as last. Sunday-Sd^ool 
in the morning at 9 o'clock, in which, during the summer, the. 
topical mettiod of iDstruction has been followed with much 
apparent interest, giving an outline of the principal events of 
the Savior's life on eatth. And bere we would express our 
indebtedness to several gentlemen and ladies in the city who 
have been efficient helpers in this work. 

Preadung and addresses by the resident clergymen of the 
city, alternatlDg, and as friends from abroad have passed Sab- 
baths in the town they have come to assist in this work — espec- 
ially during the session of the Legislature, the Constitutional 
Convention, and the late session of the Methodist Conference 
held in this cily. Two things are gained by these changes and 
casual addresses. The boys are pleased with new faces and 
voices, and these friends become more interested in the boys. 

HEALTH. 

The year past has been one of remarkable health, as the 
report of the Physician will show. One death occurred in the 
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^nnter, but smoe then there has soaroely beenaoase of seTerity. 
The prompt responses and faithfohiess of the Physioiany Dr. 
Bartholomew, in cases of aooident, or other calls, should not 
be passed without appredatiye notice. 

There is one other reference that, however lengthy this report 
may be, must not be omitted, and that is, the liberality of 
gentlemen in their interest in the boys. 

The Hon. J. J. Bagley, Hon. T. W. Hawley, and 0* Oold- 
smith, Esq., of the dty of Detroit, have each given large pres- 
ents of choice and well selected books, to the boys' library da- 
ring the year. In no way can friends benefit these unfortunate 
boys, more than by presents such as these. The boys are now 
receiving impressions and thoughts that their whole lives 
shall develop. The books furnish food for the mind, and 
long after they shall be released from the School, these books 
and their contents will come to their minds, and be of infinite 
satisfaction to them. The Hons. J. W. Longyear, J. If. How- 
ard and Z. Chandler, have furnished the library with Congres- 
sional reports and documents. Hon. H. G. Wells, of Ealama- 
mazoo, has, as beforetime, still showed his interest in the boys, 
by valuable engravings and books for the School 

H. A. Morgan, Esq., of Aurora, N. T., donated a £|w dosen 
singing books for their music. 

Mr. H. E. Baker, of the Tribune & Advertiser, during his stay 
in town last winter, did not fail to visit the School each Sabbath, 
and to add interest to the Sabbath service, donated for their 
use a fine selection of suitable hymns, printed on cards. Other 
friends who have visited the School, and become interested in 
the boys, frequently send them supplies of Sunday School pa- 
pers. Some kind friend has sent one of the best religious 
journals of our land, ** The Morning Star," for the use of the 
boys. Publishers of the following papers have kindly sent them 
to the School for the boys: The Wolverine Citizen, of Flint; 
Peninsula Courier, of Ann Arl>or; Battle Creek Journal; Sturgis 
JoumaL 
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Gentlemen — ^In sabmitiing this report^ I can bat hope that 
the toils and cares of my fellow laborers, together with my own, 
put forth, as we hope in humble reliance upon Divine aid, have' 
not been in vain, but that in the present and future, they will 
bring forth the fruits of virtue and integrity in these unfortun- 
ate boys, committed to our care.' Permit me to express my 
thanks for your special counsel and sympathy, which has been 
an effectual help at all times. Hoping that your supervision 
shall continue to receive the &vor of the great Friend of the 
unfortunate, I respectfully leave this report in your hands. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Superintendent. 

32 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS* REPORTS, BY COUNTIES, 

FOR 1867. 



C0UNTI2& 



Alpena,.... 
Antrim,.... 

BMTy, 

Bay, 

Berrien, ... 
Branch,'.... 
Calhoun,. . 

Caas, 

Cheboygan, 
Clfnton,.... 
Delta,/.... 
Baton, .... 
Bmme^.... 
Oenesee,. ., 
Orand Traverse, . . . 
OraUof 



OraUot,. . 
HUtodale, 
Houghton, .... 

Huron, 

Ingham, , 

Ionia, , 

loaoo, 

Isabella, , 

Jackson, , 

Kalamazoo, ... 

Kent, 

Keweenaw,. . . , 

Lapeer, , 

Leelanaw, .. . . , 

Lenawee, , 

LiTingston,.... 
Ifackinao,...., 

Macomb, , 

Manistee , 

Mahitou, 

Marquette, ... 

Mason, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee,. ., 

Midland, 

MonnML , 

Montcalm...... 

Muskegon,. ... 

Newaygo, . . . . . 

Oakland,. 

Oceana, 

OntonagML..., 

OtUwa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, , 

Shiawassee, . . . 

Sk Clair, 

Sk Joseph,.... 

Tuscola, , 

YanBuren,.... 
Washtenaw,. ., 

Wayne, 

Supplemental, . 



1 

it 



172.0 

9.0 

70 

173.7 

89.0 

239.6 

242.7 

250.9 

248.2 

9.6 

127.7 

4.0 

176.6 



199.0 
26.8 
48.6 

290.1 

88.0 

2.7 

182.2 

288.2 



26.9 

808.6 

226.0 

806.7 

49.6 

102.2 

29.1 

402.2 

238.8 

18.0 

216.0 

12.0 

10.6 

69.0 

8.0 

7.0 

4.6 

14.0 

217.6 

64.0 

40.01 

48.0 

440.0 

18.1 

46.0 

226.8 

186.6 

92.6 

180.2 

177.0 

814.0 

70.0 

ieo.8 

876.9 

871.1 

8.0 



Total, 7661.0 29729.0 $44 03 $19 48 



If 
11 



794.4 

18.0 

21.8 

680.0 

149 6 

1008.1 

821.8 

1247.4 

626.0 

8.8 

780.4 

8.0 

790.7 

18.0 

961.8 

127.0 

841.4 

1029.6 

168.7 

122.0 

764.6 

779.8 

20.6 

66.0 

1067.6 

1061.0 

1968.2 

67.4 

664.4 

49.0 

1421.8 

646.8 

4.6 

696.7 

46.0 

7.6 

118.6 

87.7 

120.9 

18.6 

64.0 

682.6 

864.1 

269.8 

168.8 

1886.8 

146.8 

•2.8 

646.7 

664.1 

846.2. 

686.8, 

869.6, 

746.8; 



i5^ 



$41 
00 
42 
81 
81 
44 
88 
41 
42 
44 
86 
46 
88 

• • • t 

46 
80 
84 
88 

IW 
87 
43 
40 

87 
47 
41 
46 
81 
86 
22 
89 
88 
64 
48 
48 
87 
79 
86 
62 
66 
40 
46 
82 
61 
61 
89 
41 
81 
41 
63 
84 
43 
89 
41 
43 
89 



798.2 
1297.0] 48 
1660.0 
17.6 



60 



26 
00 
00 
87 
88 
91 
26 
46 
46 
21 
69 
00 
72 

• • 

68 
69 
26 
28 
60 
98 
81 

• • • 

90 
86 
18 
41 
81 
06 
61 
06 
24 
61 
78 
84 
83 
66 
66 
86 
00 
68 
17 
06 
98 
26 
68 
00 
22 
84 
80 
62 
40 
86 
46 
67 
86 
71 
01 



ll 



I 






4° 



$18 14 
4106 
16 23 

16 44 
8195 
20 65 

17 28 

19 06 

20 00 
60 20 
16 48 
60 00 

16 81 
9 11 

17 49 
16 27 

18 87 
16 78 
47 86 
26 42 
16 87 

18 42 
22 44 
16 18 
80 46 

19 67 
22 84 
6194 
14 84 

16 90 
10 46 
18 98 

20 00 

18 46 
24 20 

19 24 
47 83 

20 74 
19 41 
84 24 
29 00 

17 86 
16 82 
22 91 

16 97 

17 16 

17 92 
44 68 
19 87 
24 64 

18 62 

16 81 

19 18 
19 09 

17 26 

19 84 

20 98 
8108 



$7,008 12 

540 00 

294 00 

4,450 80 

8,178 98 

10,722 04 

9,284 64 

10^94 

10,688 47 

420 00 

4,676 44 

180 00 

6.796 68 



9,800 28 
807 85 

1,66160 
11,106 97 

4,127 69 
102 66 

7,892 70 

0,678 16 



1,010 60 
14.629 29 

9,207 40 
14,286 28 

4,026 00 

8,683 88 

666 80 

16,712 82 

7.766 82 
088 00 

0.418 28 

680 12 

892 00 

4,7QPOO 

110 00 

440 00 

292 60 

668 86 

10 042 68 

1,780 71 

2,079 46 

2,460 20 

17,469 61 

742 26 

8,665 00 

9,876 78 

8,616 62 

8,193 07 

6,651 76 

7.066 70 
18 018 16 

8.067 46 

6.767 96 
1740$ 98 
22,828 41 

73 00 

$838,203 84 






9. 



^ 



¥ 



$14,412 44 

789 00 

846 76 

10,508 80 

4,777 88 

20,714 69 

14,208 60 

28,782 65 

12,522 66 

416 66 

12,04146 

180 00 

12,106 29 

118 60 

16,821 2i 

2,065 91 

4.787 01 

16,208 00 

1fil9 16 

8,228 22 

11,764 08 

14,366 06 

460 00 

1,00211 

21,630 24 

90,772 10 

26,004 44 

8,600 91 

10162 88 

769 60 

27.662 78 

9,042 04 

90 00 

12,862 64 

1,069 00 

144 86 

6,606 76 

782 26 

2,847 16 

^60 

1,666 66 

11,860 64 

6.680 66 

6;964 44 

2,779 86 

22,918 41 

2,622 26 

2.796 60 

10,848 17 

16.059 82 

6,427 96 

9,868 66 

16,642 22 

14,229 28 

6,410 27 

16.440 64 

26,156 18 

A,602 82 

280 64 



$679,880 17 



$2,612 00 



17180 
2,810 80 

120 00 
8,086 00 
8,764 00 
8,088 00 
1,062 00 
65 00 
2,688 60 



8,626 26 



4,224 00 

786 80 

1,266 60 

8,666 88 

120 00 

819 00 

2,750 84 

8,906 26 

82 00 

680 0$ 

8,207 0$ 

2,460 60 

6,067 76 



8,066 76 

280 00 

«,668 66 

2,868 60 



4,51100 
148 0$ 
110 00 



127 80 
192 00 



206 00 
2170 60 
2.640 26 
1,287 28 
r,26l40 
6,010 76 

076 00 

160 00 
2,682 88 
2.241 76 

636 40 
1,746 80 
1,487 00 
8,788 00 
1,602 00 
^867 60 
8,627 00 
1,974 60 

120 00 



$102,080 01 
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FINANCIAL REPORT— RBOEiFrB. 



OOUNTIES. 



Itatrim.., 
Bnuicdi, .. 



Owboygan,. 
GtintOD,.... 
Delta^ 



Eknmet , 

Gtoetee^ , 

Grand Trarerae, 

Gratfoi. 

Hinaiuid, 

HOQghtOQ, 

Horoo, 

la^ham, 

Ionia, 

lotco, 

iMtb^Ua, 

JifikfOD, , 

Kabtinaaoo, .... 

«wt, '..... 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer^ 

LeeU^w^ 



livlxjffiitoi 
Mackinac, 

]$nlilee;.. 
iSnltoq/... 
"^ Toilette, 



ton, 




lenomlnee, 
Kldlttid,... 




$8,648 80 

190 00 

270 80 

2,078 81 

4m 67 
2,007 78 
4,668 70 
8,684 60 
07 78 
2,487 46 



1,600 24 



Vewa/Ko,. 
Ofk^nJ,'. 



Oceana, 
Ontonafon, 

OtlMZ 

Saginaw. 

8anlla6,; 

ShlawiMsee...... 

Si. Ctolr... 

St. Joaeph 

Toicola, 

Van Boren, 

Washtenaw, .... 

Wayne, 

Sapplementary,. 

Total, 



4,284 73 

878 04 
1310 80 
7,020 40 
2.211 11 
1,080 12 
2,642 78 
2,108 82 
16 60 

286 06 
2,866 80 
8,018 48 
8,064 01 

044 08 
1.242 64 

811 11 
10.688 84 

1.180 08 
160 24 

8,808 08 

1,640 48 

08 82 

8,82121 

108 10 

817 60 

876 28 

740 67 

2482 70 

1,280 18 

1.181 42 
124182 

7.807 07 

1.808 10 
1,448 17 
2,128 68 
0,412 41 
2,218 22 
1,866 03 
8324 77 
8,178 10 
2470 76 
8,088 03 

10,102 00 

44,310 60 

70 18 



$102,802 02 



S 



o 
H 



^804 42 
1412 41 

481 61 
8J72 68 
2888 02 
8,064 70 
7.818 04 
11387 24 
7,188 26 

168 78 
4,074 60 

200 00 
&882 88 



8,408 41 

807 81 

1,187 84 

11,106 88 

8,867 47 

1844 78 

8,100 88 

7,617 60 

278 61 

83104 

8320 88 

10332 28 

12,600 26 

2348 78 

436127 

818 80 

20346 04 

8^127 88 

417 » 

0,888 01 

786 10 

00 00 

2,164 86 

76 88 

1328 00 

802 80 

1362 68 

7,880 06 

2,764 61 

8,148 88 

13.6 70 

18,284 00 

780 70 

2,034 06 

8,811 00 

2,001 78 

2,800 06 

4)888 86 

7.838 04 

11,770 80 

2180 61 

6,888 00 

1832S 87 

0,447 03 

70 72 



$280,067 63 



$8304 87 
1,112 74 

70 66 
2,781 9 
1,018 14 
6.in06 
8380 07 
6,008 20 
8,047 70 

00 46 
2388 61 



8388 42 



4364 SO 

882 46 
1347 67 
6368 46 

000 12 

868 12 

830184 

831217 

88 81 

188 60 
6,008 16 
4.867 62 
6,080 60 

711 84 
2388 80 

887 68' 
6^287 00 
8,048 66 

808 10 
4.608 88 

870 81 

17188 

887 08 
14 06 

278 28 
78 86 

181 26 
43I8 88 
1,147 08 

046 62 
^47186 
6f,668 28 

840 06 

810 20 
2,700 02 
8,122 60 
1.704 81 
2377 81 
4.086 47 
8,086 20 
1386 17 
8,440 60 
6,783 13 
13,166 72 

126 22 



$142,818 26 



«a;787 68 

26 00 

18180 

2,088 40 

142 00 

8,808 00 

8,177 84 

4.886 27 

4»666 67 

06 26 

2,488 78 

88 70 

2,717 08 



8,063 66 

068 02 

48170 

4,076 88 

680 60 

800 08. 

2,728 78 

438666 

227 20 

400 01 

8,880 78 

8,246 66 

6,62146 



1,007 S9i 

8OTO9 
4,888 1 
4,848.00. 

1U88. 
t80O.O6. 

260.^. 
•116 81 



804 



U 



048.74 
888$ 

8,778 » 
87112 



2.610 87 
1,84186 
1,002 14 
2,088 14 
141210 
2328 74 
1380 00 
8,600 68 
8.060 81 
4,836 16 



$107,170 01 



$218 48 




008 8S 



18478 
8 80. 



1,122 78 



.16 21 
1,471 80 



1316 07 



1,188 22 
212 21 

m » » t • • mjt»0 •jb., 

m 28. 



m 





$21,667 22 
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FINANCIAL KEPOBX— BBcmm. 



COUNIHS. 



Antrim;. 



Berrien,.. 
Braodh,.. 
Gillionn,., 



Chebojgan,. 

Clinton, 

Delta; 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee. 

Grand Trayerse,. 

Gratiot, 

HlllBdale, 

Houston, 

Hiiron, 

Ingham, 

lonia^' 

Iosco. 

Isabella,. 

Jackson,. 

EJi^masoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Leebiaaw, 

Lena^re^ 




Macoipt),... 
Hwistee,. .. 
Hiumon,.... 
llaraliette,.. 

Hnion, 

K^su,.... 
lunomlnee, 
lOdland,. 



iSSSSm , 

M^ittSiM, 

Kew^l^, 

OaUsnd,. 

Oceiuia,v , 

Ontonagcni, , 

Ottawa;... 

Ss^lnaw,. 

Banilao,. 

Sblawassee, 

8t.Gbttr, 

8t. Josepb, 

Tuscola, 

VanBoren, 

Washtenaw...... 

Wayne, 

SapplemenUry,. . 



Total, 






0,016 87 



16 00 

&,010 04 

9,888 00 

12,098 60 

^778 69 

12,188 21 

4,880 81 

281 00 

4,826 08 

180 00 

4,814 87 



11,188 22 
478 00 
2,878 88 
4,018 07 
4,740 41 
668 00 
7,406 01 
8,222 24 



280 78 

8,487 02 

10,608 26 

20:070 86 

4888 00 

4,aU86 

187 85 

14,888 87 

1,844 87 

400 00 

4,8:18 86 

— 00 



4,28a 00 
^00 

S48 
00 
UtOO 
8.891940 
1,480 26 
4,009 80 
1,886 80 
7,088 88 
1.004 84 
4,88ff87 
10,866 46 
10,68178 
8,806 08 
8,088 20 
11.008 40 
0,704 28 
8,101 66 
7,018 74 
18.904 72 
62,660 81 
87 00 



8888,812 18 



Si 






t 

ja 



18,160 40 

080 00 

216 80 

8,882 80 

21,0a71 

18,188 281 

12 06T81 

10,900 80 

10,690 40 

204 20 

18,288 12 

140 00 

7,486 08 



14,088 
1,727 
4,880 

0,486 
14,886 

1,108 
12,618 
10,620 
472 
707 
80,484 
28,607 
17,208 

9800 

7,887 

if 



80 
00 
70 
90 
48 
81 
25 
08 
08 

24 

00 
80 
00 
41 
10 
80 
03 
00 
28 
86 



10,8^0 88 
14^77 
18 
00 
_. 00 
8,708i.44 
440(76 

88,894 08 

1,788 80 

l,n9 28 

U,128 48 

22,10160 

8,804 85 

7,612.04 

10.817 28 

0086 44 

6;869 90 

18,848 82 

96,844 98 

20,600 82 

23 00 



$641,402 06 



I 



§ 



1,084 85 



828 16 

........*«.f 

. 1444,82 

098 81 

001.80 

1498 09 



904 76 
'960*28 



801 48J 

89 68 

842.44 

888 22 



108.48 
762 48 
828 86 



99192 

1,084-48 

088 88 



127 16 
1,40&80 
4f!6 8r 



788 88 



• e • • • • • •%% • « 



laoo 

2180 



'8.00 

1,288:68 

188.48 

16J&87 

98 28 
81A01 
118 90 

764 87 

21&94I 

890 86 

814 48 

09&97 

1,082 87 

110 01 

1,08167 

1,966 13 

000 



$96,819 02 



7,606 02 

7.00 

100.00 

8,488.86 

909.08 

10,887 14 

6,480.84 

10,008 00 

8,160 60 

808 00 

2,960 80 



8,677 96 

88 60 

2188 61 

810 01 
1,490 88 
6.004 01 
8,086 80 

288 66 
8,009 48 
8,600 60 



801 00 

&,816 66 

8,887 87 

44,689 06 

1,666 48 

080 04 

.886 84 

88,242.28 

1.416 22 



8,888.00 

1106 68 

181.a 

1,486 a 

98a 28 

1,208 70 

98a 02 

668.26 

8,208.48 

1,640 01 

684.16 

701 70 

1176206 

686; 81 

106 00 

1,888 46 

40,000 86 

2.246 42 

8.768 01 

0,606 64 

8480 86 

1810 08 

9.886 62 

18,089 24 

86.84188^ 



47,OM06 
9,^14 

28^87468 
80,198 78 
70,987 07 
46,896 U 
78^88416 
48,68940 

1^14 71 
87/M9 66 

.4M8 70 

81,768 18 

88 60 

40,848 78 

8,040 18 
12,146 68 
60,060 41 
88,806 88 

6,69186 
89,448 48 

2,664 07 

72,87176 

64.869 61 

116,690 68 

18,2U19 

21,187 19 

2L18196 

ll£781.a 

98,71188 




_J,06t -- 

nMrmt 
ilmiK 

l|6ia8L' 

n!4ii;tt 

18>Qt:08r 

»w:8C 
minir 
8!r,aii:«r, 

6496<71' 

urn a 

874a 18 
01«406.6P 

9?,78ora 

28.480 98 
69L408a 
46008 81 
17>47a 
44,86116 
104684 a 
UM76 68 
07 



8881089 66182,011,98801 
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FINANCIAL BEPOBT— Expxzn>iTUBB9. 



OOUNTHS. 



Altogu, 
▲Ipeo*,. 
Aatrim,. 
Biny,.. 

Berrian, 
Braneh, . 



Ghebojgan, 

CliDton, 

DelU, 

Eaton 

Emmet, 

Genetee, 

Grand Trarerse,. 

Gratiot, 

Hilladale, 

Houghton, 

Horon, ..,,, 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

loaco, 

Isahalla,. 

JackaoD, 

Kalamasoo,. 

Kant, 

Kaweenaw, 

Lapear,. 

Laalaaaw, 



LlTingaton,. 



Uaeomh... 
JfanMaa.. 
ManltOQ,.. 
Marqnatta, 



Manomlnaa, , 
Midland,... 
Monroa. ..... 

Mbntcalm,.. 
Moalcagon,.. 
Kawajgo,.., 
Oakland,.... 



Ontonagon,. 
Ottowa, .... 
Saginaw,... 
Sanilac,.... 
Shiawaaaae.. 



St. Clair,.. 

St. Joaeph, 

Toacola, 

VanBaren, 

Waahtenaw,.... 

Wayne,. 

Supplementary,. 



Total. 



16,920 70 

610 00 

204 00 

6,436 70 

827S06 

10,708 16 

0,001 86 

10,647 64 

10 AST 12 

800 00 

4,604 81 

180 00 

6,748 60 



0,061 76 
1,056 81 
1,650 04 
liaU78 
4,027 60 
102 66 
7,867 40 
0.627 87 



1,002 65 

14 520 88 

0,260 18 

14,052 50 

8,820 00 

8,488 40 

616 20 

16,88166 

7,580 88 

968 00 

0,4M28 

580 12 

886 00 

4,770 00 

110 00 

440 00 

298 50 

506 85 

0,048 68 

1,780 71 

2,079 46 

2,460 20 

ir,485 74 

758 15 

8,656 00 

0,128 08 

8,58167 

8^67 77 

6,843 78 

7,055 70 

18,042 80 

8,062 42 

6,767 05 

17,844 01 

21,017 65 

88 00 



$886,054 08 



I 

2 



918,026 41 

558 74 

845 75 

10,568 41 

4,667 1 

20,816 82 

14,507 41 

28,88181 

12.468 17 

416 66 

10,858 81 

180 00 

11,800 07 

88 50 

15,015 15 

1,600 17 

4996 86 

17,000 04 

75,157 71 

8^100 85 

11,518 46 

13,08170 

500 00 

842 96 

21,824 00 

90,097 62 

88,148 02 

8,882 91 

10,011 85 

740 50 

88,765 28 

8,854 71 

00 00 

12,58128 

1,048 50 

144 86 

6,548 76 

687 95 

2,204 06 

698 60 

1,457 06 

11,652 85 

6,299 05 

6,74199 

2,684 46 

24,422 08 

2,188 67 

2,788 85 

10,806 41 

16,068.10 

6,480 01 

9,484 86 

16.500 16 

18,922 48 

6,004 10 

18,909 56 

25,860 92 

50,764 62 

280 64 



$572,284 62 



if 



$18,82178 

726 41 

242 85 

7 917 15 

10,686 91 

19.475 88 

16,618 19 

88.884 86 

7448 81 

899 71 

7,264 47 

100 00 

14,546 65 



12,526 70 

1,611 67 

2,890 65 

10,559 45 

5,249 07 

728 10 

7,562 62 

17,4*^9 44 

68 44 

m94 

18A02 40 

18,865 08 

48.446 06 

1,060 65 

5,20142 



46^4 70 

6,140 82 

115 00 

8,088 06 

7,15165 

66 00 

6,706 67 

218 21 

1,068 26 

487 61 

844 82 

6^16 19 

2,898 08 

6,588 46 

8,600 77 

22,028 18 

1,846 65 

703 27 

9,509 75 

24>85 88 

6.496 27 

8,065 68 

10 287 68 

6.575 71 

4,494 91 

11,266 87 

81,800 17 

20,274 18 

240 



I 



s 






$7,288 18 

662 66 

8178 

2.44412 

6.968 21 

12.494 10 

6,U7 86 

9.066 49 

11,488 17 

44 72 

8,687 47 

128 70 

8,82169 



7,94818 

218 20 

^ 1,660 62 

5,772 42 

18,795 50 

665 92 

7,416 01 

6,420 78 

901 

297 00 

18,89112 

^098 96 

16406 42 

1,806 18 

^189 61 

49 IS 

11,407 64 

8^^188 86 



4,000 46 

967 16 

2996 

2,788 80 

14 10 

487 41 

166 T4 

810 17 

8,86166 

2>84 22 

4,% 88 

1^007 64 

]i>U61 

^81 

1,^66 26 

8,04178 

14,688 20 

8,040 61 

4,266 96 

?,67160 

0,900 86 

1,788 89 

7,788 67 

17^418 es 

17,461 82 
88 86 



$545y487 8o! $887,701 66 
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Allegaa^... 
Alpena,.... 
Antrim,.... 

5»rr7, 

B»y. 

Berrien 

Branch,.... 
CalboQu, ... 

Cass, 

Cbeboygao, 
CliotOD,'.... 

Delta....... 

Siitou^ 



Smaet, 

Qeneeee, 

Grand Traverse,, 

Gratiot, 

HlUsdnle, 

Houghton, 

Huron, 

Itigham, , 

loui/i, 

Itecu. 

babella. 

Jacksoo', 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw,. 

Lapeer, , 

Lojlanaw, ., 

Lenawee, 

LiviogstuD^ 

Mackinac, 

llaeomb, 

Jianlstes,. 

Manitoa, 

Mirquetve, 

Mii&OD, 

Mecosta 

Minuminee, 

MidJand, 

Monroe. , 

Montcalm,. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo, 

Otkland, , 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon, , 

Ottawa, 

Bafinaw, 

Sinilac, 

Shiawassee, . . . . . 

St. Clair, 

St. Joseph, 

Tuscola, 

Van Buren, 

Washtenaw, ... 

Wajne, , 

Bapplemeatary,., 



TbUl 



L 



ga 

I' 



16,536 46 

12 84 

884 12 

2204 28 

4,827 67 

6,678 88 

2,537 75 

18.901 18 

2 860 91 

44 61 

4,90^80 



S,C£9 0>t 



8,816 20 

376 49 

1,736 22 

6.630 2\ 

2 616 89 

989 81 

6,608 67 

4 321 3.^ 

496 70 

841 6^ 

18,243 96 

10,799 03 

8,657 6 

2 891 91 

1,639 09 

671 61 

10 267 62 

2 099 70 

76 60 

6,170 27 

1,764 6ti 



2,391 09 

88 91 

680 04 

86 9U 

1,087 22 

4,964 80 

1,718 17 

1,818 19 

762 96 

6,173 42 

679 23 

1928 66 

8,248 64 

28.182 94 

8,804 65 

1,706 iO 

0,916 89 

4 617 80 

2,788 61 

6,108 88 

12 427 47 

72,816 68 

90 74 



8: «• 



& 



>.i 



147,929 40 

2 360 16 

1 849 93 

28,8U8 99 

30,'JIO 36 

70,267 36 

46 862 07 

'#8.128 67 

48,621 Al 

1,214 71 

87,0C7 £4 

688 70 

81,66*^ 66 

88 50 

49,847 66 

4,939 07 

12.220 34 

60 081 22 

33 806 83 

6 691 39 

89,473 81 

61666 91 

1 069 14 

2,654 48 

72,820 69 

64 8ii se 

115 62C 66 

18 211 19 

21,167 62 

2199 85 

112 7 8 j6 

26, US 84 

1,522 H 

40 957 69 

11,491 69 

612 31 

22,189 92 

1,066 07 

4 688 76 

1,7(9 16 

8.652 61 

86 446 26 

18,899 36 

21097 97 

10 697 17 
87,966 09 

6,170 72 

11 017 42 
87,009 69 
91,490 15 
22,788 86 
£8 499 28 
62 407 84 
46 095 46 
17,947 42 
44,866 80 

104 731 (« 

191,488 06 

494 C7 



£nc3 

^* ^ «tf 

5 



$4<4ao6a 

1,0.9 15 



4,678-10 
9,673 88 
95 661 07 
19,779 M 
17.908 04 
11,151 10 
418 00 
16,444 18 



18,898 86 

80 00 

6 914 86 

882 84 

2.986 10 



14,06 1 62 

600 16 

2174 84 

18167 76 

12 00 

« 807 22 

IM 6 :7 

2,686 07 

17 020 08 

2.676 86 

8,821 12 

40 It 

44 158 62 

818G 40 



4 209 00 

0,010 46 

70 00 

2,009 46 

156 S6 

247 26 

06 80 

488 16 

2.8i8 88 

1,606 60 

0,806 CO 

2,88&Sl 

11,288 46 

L460 42 

181 82 

7,112 65 

49/41 17 

2 176 7T 

6 661 40 

7^8108 

7,884 18 

V88 67 

12.208 88 

28,182 78 

17,060 74 

68 80 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSFBOTOBS* REPORTS, BY OOUNTIBS, 

FOR 1867. 



oouNnss. 


Na of Volames added 
to Town Ubraiy. 


No. of Vols, in Town 
library. 


: No. of new Districta 


Na of Heetiagi held 
by Inspectors. 


1 

i 

"S 

6 
2 
1 
8 
9 
6 
1 
14 
8 


Na attending Select' 
Schools. 


AmH TOted at Spring 
Election for libraries. 


Am't of fines, etc., re- 
ceived from County 
Treas'r, for Libraries 


Amonnt paid for Books 
for libraries. 




ISagui, 


60 


2276 


63 

8 
11 
68 
27 
70 
77 
85 
68 

4 
61 

2 
67 

6 
66 
21 
42 
63 
26 
21 
93 
64 

6 
15 
96 
62 
107 
11 
54 
24 
82 
47 

7 
86 
14 

6 

6 

8 
25 

2 
11 
69 
57 
82 
89 
84 
85 
10 
67 
100 
49 
68 
65 
51 
42 
70 
78 
86 


120 

88 
8 

87 
260 
160 

20 
640 

49 




$178 04 


$76 06 


$82187 
88 00 


— »■ f ------ 

Antrim, 

BairT. • 


21 


210 

670 

40 

2686 
200 

1169 
700 
180 
694 


8 

4 

I 

8 
6 
6 
1 
8 


127 60 

• 




98 76 

• ••■ • \* • 


28 00 


60 71 


118 8$ 


Berrien, 

pfMnch 


"*8i 


90 00 


26 00 


421 08 


49 41 


178 60 
181 00 


Odhonn, 

can, 

Cheboygan, . . 
CUnton, 


*"822 
2 

6 


800 00 


616 29 
292 08 


418 60 
760 


176 70 
142 60 


2 

2 

10 


60 

80 

239 








197 60 


800 00 
27 76 








A/VI1M, . • . • • • • 




21 
240 
119 

68 
850 


2 
1 
5 
7 
6 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 

• • • • 

6 

7 

• • « • 

7 
7 
2 
2 
2 

. . • » 
7 
1 

• « • • 
4 
4 






126 00 


ISmtviAl- 








17 00 


QamiiMMi. . . . 




6 
1 

4 
8 
1 
6 
7 
12 
2 


96 

18 

67 

180 

200 

165 

240 

240 

84 


•••• •••• 






164 60 


Gr. Traverse,. 
Qntiot. 




26 00 

• 


47 82 
18 86 




60 79 
148 76 


mtodfuft. .... 




196 76 


Tfmiffhton 




"79*02 

• 


110 20 
88 22 
7194 


"*82'6o 


88 00 


Enron, 


18 


485 

800 

810 

100 

5 

450 

740 

8099 

250 

552 

872 

6054 

1310 

451 

627 

144 


47 00 
98 66 


TnfitlA . _ 




150 75 


Iosco, 

Inbella....... 


64 


26 00 
126 00 




66 00 


8 00 




41 00 


JacksoUi ..... 




5 
6 

11 
3 
2 
2 

11 
2 
2 
8 
4 


140 

165 

286 

67 

60 

46 

585 

70 

60 

168 

170 


1297 87 

9M66 

78 40 


"* 76*00 

"161*49 

660 

82 00 

227 87 


828 46 


Kant. 


40 


ISO 60 
261 26 


TCmwttMiMMf . . 






iMtttunr 


'"70*60 


26 47 

17 74 

668 87 

49 87 


186 76 


Leelanaw,.... 
Lenawee, .... 
liTingston,. . . 

If oAklniir. 


24 
174 


88 60 

244 00 

122 00 

8 00 


Iffiuykmb 










112 60 


ICanist^. .... 










62 7T 


ICftniioil.. •••• 






666 

626 00 

86 00 

""827*66 


"804*20 
"266*86 


80 00 


MarqneUe,... 

Mason, 

Xeoosta, 


204 

29 

169 


887 
182 
855 










. 1 




26 00 
26 00 


iroo 

47 60 






4 00 


Midland, .f... 
Ifonroe. 

Xoskegon,... 


*"i79 

72 

77 

120 


70 

4048 

270 

186 

1220 

2094 

81 

148 

1217 

1255 

1259 

591 

2484 

700 

967 

1086 

8085 

6128 


• • • • 

1 
6 

8 
9 

• • • • 

8 

• • • • 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
8 
6 
2 
8 

182 






81 00 


8 
2 
1 


847 
48 
16 


10 00 


804 48 
262 66 


216-61 
100 00 
140 00 
164 00 


16160 

16816 

80 60 


26 28 
21 61 


90 8$ 


4 
8 
4 
4 
20 
8 
1 
8 
8 


146 

40 

168 

140 

962 

67 

84 

68 

75 




188 20 


Ooeana.. ... • i 




106 8$ 


fittitMnatmn 




ioooo 

25 00 

776 00 

76 00 


6164 

86 67 

6960 

100 n 


*'in*94 

888 86 

16 00 

• 


6 00 


Ottawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shla.vraflflee.. .. 


78 

158 

10 


116 60 
8M7$ 
11860 
167 60 


St. Clair, 

St. Joaanh.. .. 


71 


22 88 
60 00 

•••••••• 


804 41 
00 86 
16 84 

180 10 

26 62 

8194 SI 


128 86 

■"ii'S 

1100 

82 00 

44109 


81160 
180 76 


Tosoola, ..>••• 
VanBnren,... 
Washtenaw,.. 
Wayne, 


18 

2 

6 

254 


110 SO 


7 

4 

24 

i 251 


172 

216 

8450 


190 60 
180 70 
880 60 


Ibla^ 


2184 


62888 


2664 


l<yiQ8 


ia2U2T 


SI0976 21 


$8408 81 


$0408 41 



•^^ 



•*. 



1 THE NEW 

Thi* book !■ 
tak 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BRENCB DEPARTMENT 


eo from the Buildiai 
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